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EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN | ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice Expert--Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 
Concert and School Positions Secured) 79 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street | 172 West 79th Street, New York 
MRS. BABCOCK | New York City | [Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 
Carnegie Hall, New York | Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
rcle | All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


| 
| 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
| Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 
VAL , “Dp > “1D” , > NA rh ‘ 
sili saldeiidis WALTER L. BOGER1 |ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
and French Opera Member Americat ART OF SINGING 
5-27 ote “0, Milan Academy of Teachers of Singing METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS | vay —-* 
a On ee a ART OF SINGING be hone 2634 Penn.] HANNA BROCKS 
American Representative: GERTRUDE CLARKE | .,. 4 yy Tel. 4345 ( ' | 14 Broadway, N. ¥ Phone 2634 Penn 
Claremont ve \ ‘ athedra | LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
| Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 


0 West 90t : Schuyler 4026 


HOO! ; vn 

UIDO H. CASELOTTI , ee 
ght-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- | 7 THE BOICE STUDIO 
Normati yuurse in Public and Private | Vorce Teacuer AnD Opera Coa | Susen S. Belen, Senate Teacher of Binaine 
Music,, ial hing for church tr (T went ear f successful tea ng in N Y Studio: Chickering Hall, 7¢ 


Addre rooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place ; Broadway, I Angeles, California Telephone: Plaza 2690 LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 ART OF SINGING 
by appointment 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
\VID Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
; All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
VOCAL STUDIOS MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


West 56th Street 





Instruction: Lehmann Method 
(Formerly of ew ork) 


Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, P FRANCIS ROGERS 


J. Cartall, Secy cman 
, CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER | DWARD K. MACRUM 
SMITH F SINGING VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
: Member American Academy of iain an Singing | Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
OPRANO-TEACHER OF VOICI | 44 East 62d Street, New York City tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 
. i ? | 35 East Ninth St., New York 
West eet ew York it r ' | 4 
, , ; ( ; Gt) Apollo Studio: "B: ooklyn 
Felephone ¢ le I N R | I MI HI L N | Home telephone Lafayette 6433 
PIANIST AND TEACHER s 
4ENT AND Pupit or Marrimay 
149 East 6lst Street, New York 


SCIAPIRO re MR. FRANCIS STUART ON eee 
Le - ow te : ; rEACHER OF SINGING JESSIE FENNER Milt. 
rAKAR St VCIK Pupil of Lamperti the Elder TEACHER OF SINGING 
i Street, New York City ; , in full possession of my method of | Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
Prafalga BENNO KANTROWITZ sit ying “ ty Pn aga to form great artists.”’| New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 
ACCOMPANIS!1 nd COACH rnegie Hall Studios New York City | 


f ino and Theory 


Broadway 
Washingt 
‘ 


NORA LEI 





|DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
" ; r > | Member of the American Academy of 
M Ml . A N1 | \ RI ) eaching and Singing 
SOPRANO 471 West End Avenue New York 


Vacancies for a Few Purils *hone: Endicott 7449 


I'WARD STEPHENS West 22nd Street, New York 


Littr Leuma Phone: Chelsea 9204 


TALLEY, Taught ii 
‘TORE AVITABILE, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday afternoon DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


IALIST 
Teacher of International Artists 


wae i ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
MME. EMMA RODERICK LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
~ 5 rE >KY waren . scenes 132 West 74th Street N York Cit 
HARRIET VAN EMDEN TEACHER OF SINGING Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Lodich Carsell, Saen. 
| oo gy rat Pp 317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y 
eaching 4a irtis $ te hiiadeiphia, 
ROBINSON a anew. Telephone Endicott 9685 


Available New York studio two days weekly 


THE VOICE — W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 
Net 0. See Seeeeore Carte Ses -| JOHN BLAND 


many years 
Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Borta, Branca TENOR 
Sorova, Reem Miter, Cecttia Lorrus and many ail ot din i 
other Author f “Song Secrets, The Im WILLIAM THORNER aster of Calvary 10iF 
' — VILLIA? XNER VOICE PRODUCTION 
gorten e of Vocal a sis E RNE S | ( AR | Ie Rk | * AL TRACHER - ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
nes | ; } 3 é J] 
i | COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR Wd A AND COACH 157 East 37th Street New York 


junmeker said: “Mr Robinson's words | 
| Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


are golden ' ess 
245 W ’Sen St., New Yor rafalgar 365 : 
ows 1] East 69th Street New 


Felephone: Rhinelander 8623 


LAWRENCE WARD | | DANIEL VISANSKA. Violinist 


TEACHER OF SINGING _ ais 9 , ro P . 
yolitan Opera House Bhig., 1425 Broadway, New| (~1 On ; *IMER CHRISTIAAN KRIEN S Nine years of successful teaching and 
Yor telephone. Pennsylvania 2634 27 Elwood Ave- GRACE 1( IJFHET) l oR COMPOSER, ( -ONDU cTOR, VIOLINIST, Concertizing in Berlin 
‘ ” \ 2 . - 7 , . - . » “ , ‘ f 2 a 7 4 
e' Newark. SN. J telephone: Humboldt 1439 CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER INSTRUCTOR Annee: 1 Se an creme Mow York 


-_ Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street Conductor apna mie Club In Summit, N. J., Mondays. 
New York, N. Y Phone Circle 8178 First American School for Orchestra Players. A Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 
C ) ? VS | few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
OPI eH \N¢ NV SKA 303 Carnegie Hall 
AL INSTRUCTION a i ia lelephone: 1350 Circle 
Petrograd Conservatory | 
3 Geneva onservatory ‘ Sa _ —_— as aed 
t., New York. Tel. Schuyler 6444] PHILIPP MITTELL : ee __|PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
VIOLINIS1 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTIS1 


j STS | . : ? 

WILDERMANN INSTITUTE of] van pyke studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, x, y.| ALBERT VON DOENHOFF __ |% West 73rd Street New York, N. ¥ 

MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS _ | ceupuans: Coeabes 157 PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

| 51 West 102d Street, New York 
omplete musical education, special teachers’ | | Phone: Riverside 0366 

he Es — f eminent European artists; | SC He )E N- REN 

oo PAUL EISLER 


Steinway Ha S y and St. George, S. I 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


Ma Wildermant Leschetizky) 


| Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 235 West 71st Street, New York 
o1ce TRAINING, COACHING, Repertoire on s 
Studio 71, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., Telephone: Endicott 8345 
CHARLES LEE TRACY oe Generar, s I-REDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
(Hi . d 
. ; PIANO INSTRUCTION 
TAN ( NSTRUCTION | 
PIANO! 3 TF Set <ALD Studied — pone ke—Classics; Scharwenka | 
Certified Lesch ponent “style; Liszt echnic, New York School of | RRIJN J T 
Studios, 832-3, New Y« ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone BRUNO HUHN 
he pan ; eaten . Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- | 208 W. 57th St., New York 
SCHOOL OF SINGING vidual requirements. Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
. “s 2 Personal address, 408 West 150th Street German repertory, Oratorio 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street . . p ° 
1 k. BRIS &rOL Phone: 10167 Schuyler Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 


rEACHER OF SINGING 
West 153rd Street, New York City 








tap), H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Ww ILBUR A. LUYSTER < Organist-Director at Church ¥ Our Lady of 


, ’ . : ‘vk _crRr ty “ARL FIQUE Esperanza, N 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY Specialist in Sight Singing ER oe i Prawist — OrGanist — ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER OF SINGING (Formerly Teacher for Met, Opera Co.) ae ¥t . a 5 P Coacuinc — Composition 
Opera House Studios, 25 Broad 


“A Maker of Readers.”” No instrument used. | KAT HERINE N¢ JAC K-FIQUE Studio: International Agency, 
way, New York | Both classes and individual instruction Dramatic Soprano 


aes ner New York 

mop OTTT Te nt t | ak oe 

elle Studio, 69 Locust Ave Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Fe = cy ce TB ay gf Se A 
Tel., Adirondack 4344 Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center | 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn hone: Buckminster 1458 
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k TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


; corrects and rebuilds 
E voices 





106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 


MARGOLIS itt 


E 
L 1426 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


Voice trials by 
<ppeintment enly 
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en all may become Artists, but everyone can 


8st 
f 
HAGGERTY-SNELL fea" 26 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


MARTHA LYRIC SOPRANO 

A. WILLIAMS VOICE PLACEMENT 
Definite Instruction and Immediate Progress 
Proved to Students or No Obligation Incurred 


148 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Srgheteel, N. Y. 
Address:4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N.Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-) 


EDWw . ORGANIST 
“America’s Foremost 

R EC H LIN yoy cpt 
151 E, 92nd St.,New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 

















MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, alse 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 





PersenetAddress: Grantwoed, N. J! Tel. 0270 Cliftside 





GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITON: 
Member of Actors Equity _ 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
nv West 12let St, Y Y. Phone 4020 Cathedral 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO. —_1730 Broadway, New York 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th St fee York Cit 
Trafalgar’ 649 , 


HELEN THOMAS 


OTT Ca nda Ban, Pind Cb, 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


118 WEST 57th STREET, an gd YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circ 


* DEMMS zx 


CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 

















mA 








ACCOMPANIST—COACHING BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Per, Aoply at permanent ad stn Mluedeohelmer Plats | 682 E. 18th a teeny N. Y. 
“Spring is Here” “Joyous — “Bubbles” 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT and Other Songs b 
SOPRANO MABELANNA CORBY 


Berg amt OF VOICE 
msl 
- eo" "509 'S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 
BARITONE ion 
Goan ous - —s rim 9 
Steinway Hall Circle 9845 New York City 


A. ZNAIDA swum 


wplls Prepared for Opera, Concert and Cotete 
ios President Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















MARIE 
DE KYZER 


Vocal Instraction 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 


ROBERT 








Director 
Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 








Studios: 
342 West 88th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W.57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


nano WILD 


Address care of 
Apollo Musica! Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








From Your Dealer or Direct 
cs RBY-L EW 1& 
ONCERT SONG 


65 ee Road Montclair, New Jersey 


a HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


[SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, 535 West 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
mball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street. New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 




















St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








RUDOLPH REUTER 


—— == Pianist = — 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haense & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 0321 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


MR. and MRS. 








Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Stelnway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 160th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 





COURIER 


vga, |RABILSEE| 


Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
cinta aif rtiot Teacher 
pega” “Internationally recog- 
nized as*a Voice Bul foe Repairer and Coach.” 
‘al Course in Diction. Pupils pre 
=— and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
other successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 


wr MOWE x 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


use oF A nsaaeg 
508 Fine ‘Arte Buildin aR In. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
5 4 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Phone: 4897 Penn. 


K RAF T 
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| Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
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Associated with Frank La Forge 


14 West 68th St. New York City 





GEHRKEN Slime 


~ 

isa “Able technic ond fine command.” — 
R Brooklyn Eagle. 

4 Bea gaining unique reputation.” —_ 


N.Y. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Pisester, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theo ~~ Seminary, 
4i2 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA GOOD 


RECITALS—SRATORIOW-TEACHING 
Pere... Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 


BIRDIGE BLYE ji: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


wm. PHILLIPS 


BARITONE 
Bush Conservatory, Pr ng a 


Hardesty Johnson 


TENOR — TEACHER OF SINGING 


( Aaspetote of Oscar Seagle) 
18 East 8th St., N. Y. Tel. 9148 Spring 





CHICAGO 
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ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—~s— 


309 West 85 St., 
New York City 


Telephone 3475 Endicott 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children 
1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocel Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. MA , Ome 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9- 1A. 


He te MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 


Telephone: Academy 0573 


& LIUNGKVIST 

















TENOR 
282 West End Aveaue (Near Tid Si.), New Tosh Tel. 1547 Endicott 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, sa 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN sina” 
he a oo a House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 








Room 4 Tuesday and ’ Friday afternoons 
ARCHIBALD Coneert 
SESSIONS ‘*c=" 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CIT 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 03a 





FAY FOSTER 
Compeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings . RE oe costume wmumbers, 


Address—15 West “Tith, St, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. ata 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE DURNO 


icago 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, i. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia GRA MER 


Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Telephone: £338 Schayle 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 077 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


FRANCO 


DE GREGORIO 


Announces the opening of 


a his new Vocal Studio at 
c& 166 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 0158 Endicott 























Address: 161 West 86th St., New York 
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NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 
Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - - . . New York City 














SHEET MUSI 


ASk for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music, ft is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


printed on the 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it Is beautifull 
to be correct as 


best of paper—Every bar Is standard size, each note certifie 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Soutary price (18) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower & ong, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard mote Nee ons. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is ~ a 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Comple e catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 
MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, amd they know 
parents appreciate the saving, 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


marca SPLINSKY 


Phene: Endicott 3475 208 West 85th Street, New York 


MYRON JACOBSO 











Vielia Ta it the 
Auer Method. 
Availabiec fer Concert. 
For Terms Apply te Secretary 





Russian Composer Pianist 
Accompanist to Charles Hackett 
Mary ae Maria Kurenko, 

Florence Austral 





FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETT! 


Oficier de L'Academie de France e! de L'lnstruction Publique 
VOCAL TEACHER 309 West 75th St., New York 
Tel. 9010 Trafalgar and 6941 Susquehanna 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St,N.¥., Phone: River 10621 





Ee PODOLSKY 


Pianist Chicago 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
New York City 


BENDITZKY |: 


629 Stratiord Pi... nd 900 Lyon and Healy Bldg., Chicago 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 Exst 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


4 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable. address, American Express Co., A B C code 

















+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 60935 Lafayette 


Soprano 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HELMAN ae 
‘ GLEASON =~ "= 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


: STALLINGS 22% 


6 East 36th S ew York City 
Ta. ‘Caledonta t 9418 











MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 


OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHBSTRAS 
1381 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Stage 6216. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘pase Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
ag We which i is still being built oc its original 
+ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 38 33 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- +: 


The DUO-AR 
“Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY + STECK + WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 








MAKERS 























EGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
his design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Plano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, 


Steger, 1879 
iilinols 

















The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 








Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 


| 











FMeErGon 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 

















HAROLD 


Tener—Veice Teacher Vv A N 
FRANCES SEDDON DUZEE 


320 West Sist St., New York Phone 8577 Schuyler. 


FRED RYCROFT 


DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Depertment and Reutine Interpretation and Dictien 
Studie: 300 West @th N.Y, 3720 
Sacer 160 Wee Ooh Sane NT.” “Benet vel 


| The Center for 


ern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 

11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 

Complete Catalogues post free on application 


The 
our ad appears 


REASO In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endura 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 
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ZEMLINSKY’S DER ZWERG HAS BERLIN PREMIERE 


Kieiber Returns from South America—Huberman Has Real Triumph—A New String Quartet—American Artists Score 


Bertin.—We have now heard, for the first time, Alex- 
ander Zemlinsky’s one-act opera, Der Zwerg (The Dwarf) 
given at the Municipal Opera. It is a work of striking 
qualities, written in masterly style, full of fine details. 
Nevertheless, the total effect of the opera was weak, chiefly 
owing to an unsuitable libretto. The story of the ugly and 
Pappa dwarf, who is favored for sheer amusement, by 
the cruel, beloved princess, and who dies when he becomes 
conscious of his ugliness and of the fact that he has only 
been a toy—this story (first written by Oscar Wilde) is 
certainly a very interesting study of a psychologically 
abnormal case, but it is unfit for opera on account of the 
lack of interesting action, 
and effective contrasts. 


The performance, conduct- 
ed by Fritz Zweig, was care- 
fully prepared. Lotte Schone 
(the Princess) and Karl =& 
Aagaard O6estvig (Dwarf) 
distinguished themselves in 
the principal parts. 


Wil ILM 


UM iil 


Zemlinsky’s opera was 
followed by a new ballet: 
Der letzte Faun (The Last 
Faun), music by C. R. 
Maude, a composer hither- 
to altogether unknown. Nor 
will he be better known in 
the future, for his music 
shows the hand of a help- 
less, old-fashioned amateur. > 
It is a mystery, how this ab- 
solutely worthless and tedi- 
ous ballet could ever have 
heen accepted for perform- 
ance. 

A Great ELEKTRA 

Erich Kleiber has re- 
turned from a triumphantly 


successful tour in South 
America. His return has 
awakened the State Opera 
from its somewhat oppres- 
sive inactivity, his first act -| 
being to revive Richard 
Strauss’ Elektra, with a new 


cast. This performance was 
worthy of the highest praise. = 
Three singers of exceptional 
abilities shared the honor of 
the evening. Barbara Kemp, 
this year in splendid form, 
sang Elektra with altogether 
admirable art, in a most im- 


ner of the Guarneri Quartet at the piano, and she has al 
ready given evident proof of her art as an ensemble player. 


“Rococo” Music 
Alice Ehlers, the best pupil of Wanda Landowska, and 
the best exponent of clavecin-playing in Germany, has 


founded the Society of the Friends of Old Music, and the 
programs offered to her public are always unusual, full of 
charming little pieces from former centuries. Her last pro- 
gram—Chamber Music in England about 1700—comprised 
compositions by Handel, Purcell, Eccles, Byrd, etc 


The International Society for Contemporary Music in 





string 
played program 


pieces for quartet 


with 


and wound up 

Hinde mith’s, effective 
MECHANICAL Musk 

The Novembergruppe, now directed by H. H. 

schmidt gave its members an interesting survey ol 
(Continued on page 15) 


TIEFLAND IN ENGLISH 
DELIGHTS CHICAGOANS 


their brilliantly 
third quartet 


Stucken 
modern 





D'Albert’s Opera Given First isbidietiiad in Windy City 
and First English Version to Be Presented 
Anywhere—A Notable Cast 
Cuicaco.—It took eighteen years for 
opera, to the book by Rudolph Lothar, to reach our 
torium, and it 
time that the 
formed anywhere in English 
rhe English version of R 
R. Klein’ was the one adopt 
ed by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Since Tiet 
land has been reviewed often 


d’ Albert's 
Audi 
was the first 
was per 


Eugen 


opera 


in the Musicasr Courter 
since its Berlin creation, the 
writer will content himself 
at this time with discussing 
the merits of the interpreters 
rather than of the produc 
tion itself 

The Chicago Civic Opera 
Company has done well for 


the English language 
eratic matters and every in 
terpreter must be congratu 
lated for having given special 
attention to enunciating the 
text Heretofore, 
yperas were performed here 
in English, had difheulty 
in following the text, 


in op 


when 


OM 
most 


of the singers mincing their 
words. In Tiefland, how 
ever, no one had cause to 
criticize the enunciation of 
any participant and thus the 
evening was made doubly 
enjoyable 

Forrest Lamont as Pedro, 
the shepherd, rose to star 


dom. This American tenor, 
long a member of our com 
pany, came into his own in 
liefland as one of the great 
est exponent ot opera in 
English His diction was 
impeccable as he has learned 


the trick ol articulating 
] 








pressive, even grandiose yowels as well as conso 
manner, tants Thus, every word 
Margarethe Arndt-Ober’s — mag distinctly . Vo 
Klytemnestra is a_ striking = ye a —, = up 
personification of the per- : ——— ‘end tes An 
fidious queen, and Mme, — - w success be 
Ljungberg sang Chrysoth- <= -e 8 btn and " 
emis with a splendid, youth- = poe es " regard 
ful voice. Kleiber  inter- hy Pws -on B -! _ oo . 
preted the complicated score dn th pe ec “ ho 
with a rare insight into its ates J o_o x 
psychology, its architecture, glis 
its suggestive colors. Never Giacomo Rimi ni, an 
have I heard an Elektra per- bags by Wesezehenten, 
778eP ow . speaks “nglisn we and 1 
pg Me Baggy poll : . RENEE LONGY MIQUELLE, has spent many hours every 
the public was aroused to former director of the Longy School of Music in Boston, now head of the Solfege Department, Curtis Institute day mastering the text. Thus, 
enthusiastic outbursts of ap- Philadelphia. As a pianist Mme. Miquelle has appeared in New York, Syracuse, Albany, Buffalo, Boston and his Sebastiano, a very im 
plause. > his memorable other cities, principally with Georges Miquelle, first cellist of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, introducing man portant role, left nothing to 
night proved convincingly notable new works. She has been heard as soloist with the Mac Dowell Club and the People s§ mphony Orch be desired in the matter of 
that Elektra signifies the tra of Boston and is to appear with the Boston Sym phony Orchestra this season, playing Bach's C minor concerto diction, and as vocally and 
summit of musical drama for two pianos with Jesus M. Sanroma. Mme. Miquelle is also widely known as the author of an admirable text histrionically he was highly 


since 1900. 
An INTERESTING NOVELTY = 
The symphony concerts of — *” 
the State Orchestra have 
also been resumed by Kleiber, and have brought one nov- 
elty, Karol Rathaus’ Four Dance Pieces. Rathaus, a young 
Schreker pupil, is of course modern in his tendencies. His 
bold pieces were not at all welcome to the conservative 
public of these concerts, but nevertheless they deserve ap- 
preciation for their wealth of color, interesting contrapuntal 
art, and interesting “atmosphere.” 


HvuBERMAN AND KreI: 





-ER 


As to Huberman’s own concert it may suffice to state 
that the Philharmonie was completely sold out, that Huber- 
man was in best form and that he played enchantingly. 
Kreisler, at his recital, accompanied by Michael Raucheisen, 
played with all his usual charm. The principal number was 
the Mendelssohn conzerto, played—alas !—without orches- 
tra. 

THe GUARNERI SPRING QUARTET 

The Guarneri String Quartet (being the former Roth 
Quartet with a new leader, the Russian violinist, Karpilow- 
sky) has announced a series of eight concerts. Three of 
these have already been given and have shown, that this 
quartet in its new composition is even more efficient than 
formerly. I heard Beethoven’s op. 131, played with unusual 
clearness, beauty of tone and that peculiar spiritual eleva- 
tion of feeling demanded by the last Beethoven. Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, the American pianist, is the permanent part- 





book on the principles of musical theor) 


vited the Kolisch Quartet from Vienna. These excellent 
artists are especially well prepared to deal with the intricate 
problems of modern music. They played a series of little 
pieces by Max Butting and Alban Berg’s complicated but 
not entirely enjoyable quartet. They gave a well-nigh ex 
haustive rendering of Webern's queer, but. fascinating little 








satisfactory, he came in for 


a large share of the enjoy 
ment of the evening. Alex 
ander Kipnis, an artist of 


the first order, made a 

and if his carriage 

ars of age, as demanded by the 

had the solidity of a Samson and _ the 

beauty of a Plancgon. The gifted basso shared first honor 

with his colleagues. Antonio Nicolich surprised by the 
(Continued on page 15) 
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ling characterization of 7 
that of a man of 
authors, his voice 


mMaso, was 


ninety y 


POLICE STOP REPETITION OF 
BARTOK’S MARVELLOUS MANDARIN 


Gruesome Libretto Responsible—A Notable Premiére—Duke Bluebeard’s Castle Deepens Favorable Impression 


CoLocne.—A ten-minute uproar of hooting and whistling 
mingled with some applause followed the world premiére 
here of Béla Bartok’s ballet, The Marvellous Mandarin. 
As a result of this, and because of the indecent content of 
the plot, the opera was forbidden after the first perform- 
ance and withdrawn from the repertory. 

It is an unusually gripping work both musically and dra 
matically. Preceded, as it was, by the composer’s one 
act opera, Duke Bluebeard’s Castle—which deepened its fa 
vorable impression of last year—there should have been no 
doubt in the minds of the audience about Bartdk’s deep 
sincerity and fine musicianship. The subsequent proceedings, 


same 


therefore, were nothing short of scandalous; especially as 


the composer Was present 


\ “Srrone” Story 
Undoubtedly the story of the ballet was responsible, in 
a great measure, for the demonstration It is a coarse 
gruesome tale of three tramps who induce a young woman 
to seduce men for the purpose of robbing them The first 
two victims, who are gentlemen, on being found penniles 


are kicked out of the house. The third is a rich mandarin, 
whom the tramps first rob and then try to murder, To their 


(Continued on page 0) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMATEUR SPIRIT IN MUSIC 


By César Saerchinger 


eventeenth centuries, the historians 
led the world. Even 
very dawn of polyphonic music, 
ioneers in Kurope; indeed the very 
world's oldest part 
ot an glish monk 
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madrigal singing 
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pastime of the 
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founded—the 
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ime the great 
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national 
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ated social gathering without 
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liam By throughout 
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popular, ladies 
and the harpsichord, 
learned to play the 
an indispensable 
England being 
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state 
developed 
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they 
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ig 
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culture 


reasons 


was 
a series of the 
turned into a love of 
loped with such seriousness, 

“cultivated” it in so true a 
national tradition and 
and a pride. It 
and of self 
country has as yet 
based on innate love 
friction-less communica- 


reason or 
Oot music was 
| sport 


ime a 
tradition 
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been a 
ola code ot 
ich as m 

nd religion 


th and 


Try 


a manner that music could never 
ut individual and mass discipline 
civil order, personal conven 
havior that are the ideal and sine qua 
today. But self-control] has 
ion; order and dignity a ritual 
disturb. Music, once the spiritual com- 
ad, in an unfortunate wave of religious 
to be abhorred as “frivolous,” and 
aesthetic joys, became the only valid 


legree of 
of be 
lish gentleman 


selt repress 


must 


ract 


the madrigals, gone the consorts of viols and 
ments, gone the virginals and harpsichords 
the folksongs and folk dances were 
in games and in sport. 
was the backbone of 
evenings spent in invoking 
be spent in real frivolities 
People’s musical 
professionals, in 
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a happier time, 
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theater ana church 
e the storm was over and the “godless” conti- 

had been reintroduced, England was quite as 
as it was ready to accept 
showy forms of music had 
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ready t iccept 
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foreign patronage, 


Opera and the 
secular 
which is 


iffered the « 
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] life today 


lipse of 
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never appealed . its people in an active sense, and the Italian 
operas, like the German orchestra, were enjoyed as exotics, 
as they have been ever since. The amateur spirit which 
could have supported the new classical music was dead. 

What happened in the meantime on the continent? The 
Germans, the Italians and to some extent the French were 
developing a new art, a new style of music that was to blos- 
som into the magnificent flower of the classical period, just 
at the time when England was under the shadow of the Civil 
War, when the great blight fell on English art. So, as the 
only one of the great western nations, England did not partic- 
ipate to any extent in the great classic period that was to 
he the foundation for the whole nineteenth century. In 
Austria and Germany the amateur spirit which. was all but 
gone in England began to flourish as it never did before. 
Gentlemen of the aristocracy played string quartets, just as 
the English noblemen had played their consorts a hundred 
years before. Their partners were the composers of the 
classic period, the Stamitzes and Cannabichs, the Haydns and 
Mozarts, whom they patronized and commissioned to write 
their sonatas and quartets 

\s time went on these princes and nobles, vying with each 
other, imitating the kings and reigning princes, established 
their private bands; the bandsmen became part of their 
communities, and the communities began to share more and 
more in che music of their lord. There was ample oppor- 
tunity for the commoner to exercise himself in music— 
through the church and the town bands that had never been 
suppressed, even in the Protestant countries- —and musical 
service to the prince or the lord of the estate was an incentive 
to proficiency. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
when the court bands and court theaters were open to the 
public, a goodly leaven of musical learning and appreciation 
was among the people, and from that grew the musical public 
of the present day. The bourgeois in turn became an ama- 
teur, a musically cultivated man, and the string quartets and 
sonatas played in the aristocratic homes of the eighteenth 
century resounded in the houses of the burghers in the next. 

It is no wonder that, with such a background of musical 
culture, the European continent should develop its virtuosi in 
the nineteenth century and send them like conquerors through 
the world; no wonder that England should accept them as 
foreign sensations without making a great effort at imita- 
tion or competition. It had developed an inferiority com- 
plex in music that was to last to our own day. 

In England the message of the nineteenth century musi- 
cian fell upon fairly callous ears. The nobility and gentry 
had long turned from their viols to the gun and to the 
cricket bat. The Public Schools encouraged sport and ne- 
glected the arts; the industrial middle class, without tradi- 
tions of its own, imitated the social ways of their “betters.” 
The working classes, without the legacy of an artistic 
patronage from above, were left to work out their own 
musical salvation, which they did by way of the oratorio 
and the choir. 

We have seen why England did not shine in the music of 
the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth century the art 
had taken a turn wholly alien to the English character. It 
had become emotional, dramatic, pathetic, sentimental and 
blatant by turns. Its “romantic” fervor, its preference for 
personal revelation and confession did not appeal to Eng- 
lish restraint. But even English people became accustomed 
to the idiom, only by way of religion, and having found the 
way they grasped at its most sentimental ingredient, the 
sweet melodiousness of Mendelssohn. Through the Roman- 
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tic period, when England produced some of its finest poetry, 
it was musically only a consumer, not a producer. The 
sentimental influence of Mendelssohn, however, entered 
its church music and the subsidiary native product found 
ready takers among the new amateurs—the choral societies. 

Shortly before the war the English “musical renaissance” 
set in. It was based primarily on a revival of folk song and 
folk dancing, which is all very well in its way. The fact 
that England has a rich store of folk songs was news to 
many of its people, who had settled down to thinking that 
singing was either impossible to an Englishman, or unworthy 
of him. And a new race of composers sprang up who 
utilized the idiom and spirit of English folk songs in charm- 
ing but also limiting ways. An eminent critic has referred 
to them, not without point, as the “village pump school.” 
Others turned to the tradition of the great Tudor com- 
posers—the writers of the very madrigals and consorts that 
were the joy of the English amateur of the earlier cen- 
turies. There is as much to be said for these composers as 
there is for the continental composers who, jumping back- 
wards over the head of the nineteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, have sought a connection with the idioms of Handei 
and Bach. But what they lack, in both instances, is the 
foundation on which their prototypes built, namely the 
amateur spirit, the cultured background which furnished 
both a livelihood and a resonance 

Is it possible to revive that spirit, aristocratic cul- 
tural background, on a democratic For obviously 
we cannot—nor do we wish to--restrict music to a circle of 
the socially elect. The question is not as futile as it sounds; 
for to my mind the modern attempts to “democratize” music 
has signally f failed. It has not been possible—except in one 
branch of music—to broaden the basis of musical apprecia 
tion without cheapening musical practice. We have com- 
mercialized the art; but we have hardly brought it nearer to 
the people in doitig so. 


that 
basis? 


Unfortunatély the professional musician, and in particu- 
lar the virtuoso, has aided and abetted this process of com- 
mercialization. He has learned only too willingly the lesson 
that it is more lucrative to “descend” to his uncultivated 
public than to raise it to his level. He has mastered the 
cant of his commercial exploiter that you must give the 
people what they “like” and gradually “educate” them up, 
on the principle that a taste for onions will give you a taste 
for artichokes. And so he plays, over and over again, his 
own gramophone records, like a parrot enchanted by his 
own voice. 

It is true that by dint of this frequent repetition a greater 
number of people have come to “appreciate” the music of 
the virtuoso. They have listened to certain gramophone 
records so often that they really “know” the pieces which 
Mr. Kreisler and Mr, Elman play. But they are no more 
capable of grasping music in the larger and nobler forms 
than they were before. The circumference of the gramo 
phone describes the area of their musical minds. 

But we have gone a step further in finding consumers 
for the musical product. Now that the radio has arrived 
a great many well-meaning people tell us that the musical 
millennium is at hand. They take it for granted that all we 
needed was an up-to-date delivery system and that music, 
like tinned beef, would be universally consumed as soon as 
it could be delivered at your door 

Even granting that the quality of 
it should be (which it is not), are 
thing further, to turn it to account? Is it enough to turn 
on music, as you turn on your water tap, in order to derive 
spiritual nourishment? I submit that in music, as in any 
form of aesthetic enjoyment or edification, perfection is 
only one half, and receptivity the other, equally essential. 


the commodity is all 
we able, without any- 





ROCHESTER OP 


Opera Company completed 
English in Kilbourn Hall before 
repertory for the week, with 
The Pirates of Penzance 
ude and Ballet from Howard Hanson's Forest 
bill, and Cadman’s The Sunset Trail and 
other. Dr. Hanson conducted all perform 
wn ballet, which was written in 1920 as part 
of a forest play presented by the California State Redwood 
Association as a great out-of-doors pageant. Eugene Goos 
conductor of the | Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Otto Luening 
for performances 
mducted one pertorm 


The Rochester 
ot opera in 


included 


its second week 
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a Capacity 
alternating prog 
the Prel 
Play as om 


and 


Pagliacci : the 
ances of his o 


sens, Rochester 
conducted two performances of Pagliacci, 
and Herman Genhart holding the baton 
of The Pirates. Emanuel Balaban « 
ance ot the thre« operas 
The Cadman work, an 
in Denver in 1925, was 


each of 
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ERA COMPANY PRESENTS OPERA IN ENGLISH 


under whose personal direction 


tion by Vladimir Rosing, 
It was received enthusiasti- 


all of the operas were produced. 
cally by the Rochester critics. The choreography of Dr. 
Hanson’s ballet was the work of Thelma Biracree, premier 
danseuse of the Eastman Theater, who danced the principal 
character of the Faun. 

Principals in The Pirates of Penzance included 
Sherman, Mary Silveira, George Fleming Houston, Philip 
Reep, Mark Daniels and Brownie Peebles; in The Sunset 
Trail, Helen Oelheim, Norval Berlos, Mr. Houston and 
Mr. Daniels; in Pagliacci, Charles Hedley, Ethel Codd, 
Richard Halliley, Allan Burt and Philip Reep. 

The week was marked by a series of capacity audiences, 
which paid the performances the tribute of enthusiastic 
applause. The Rochester critics spoke of them, too, in 
terms of high praise, A. J. Warner of the Times Union 
saying, “With the memory of many performances of 


Cecile 


Pagliacci confronting the reviewer's standards of comparison, 
the opinion is expressed herewith that last night’s presenta- 
tion at the hands of the Rochester Opera Company stands 
out not only as a triumph for the organization and_ its 
directors, but also as one of the most moving interpretations 
of Leoncavallo’s popular work, both vocally and dramati- 
cally, yet encountered in my opera-going experience.” Dr. 
Hanson’s Prelude and Ballet came in also for most favorable 
notices. Said S. B. Sabin in the Democrat and Chronicle: 
“Dr. Hanson's prelude has character and is couched in 
musical language as plain as the imaginary picture it pre- 
cedes. It is excellent scoring for orchestra; it has tune ful- 
ness to satisfy predilection for such element in music; it 
is as individual as is Hanson's later music and much simpler 
than some of this for the casual hearer.” 

The third week of the season will begin April 5. 
repertory for this has not yet been announced. H. M 


The 
S 


THE 


Kilbourn Hall in 


ROCHESTER OPERA COMPANY IN NEW AMERICAN WORKS 

Rochester, the Rochester Opera Company presented two double bills—the Pirates of Penzance, and Prelude and Play from 
Howard Hanson's Forest Play, for one, and Pagliacci, with Cadman’s The Sunset Trail for the other. The photographs show (left) a scene from The Forest Play with Thelma 
Riracree as solo dance (Dr. Hanson), who is director of the Eastman School conducted his own work) and (right) a scene from Cadman’s Sunset Trail (Eugene Goossens con- 
ducted several performances and was in general charge of the music). The next new American work to be presented in Rochester will be John Beach's ballet, The Phantom Satyr. 


In the second week of its season at 
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Your soul can no more derive nourishment from passively 
listening to an inanimate apparatus than your m' ar sys- 
tem can derive strength irom the electrical contraptions 
of a modern fat man’s gymnasium. The very element of 
pleasure that the unprepared, passive listener gets from his 
mechanical purveyors—namely the sensual one induced by 
the beauty of sound as such—is impaired by impure trans- 
mission. To the aesthetic and emotional enjoyments derived 
from form, melodic, harmonic and polyphonic development, 
the passive listener is excluded by the very fact of his 
passivity. : 

The whole trouble lies in the fallacy that in music you 
can be a consumer without being, to some extent, a pro- 
ducer. The fact is that the most.modest amateur, able to 
“negotiate” the four-hand arrangement of a symphony, is 
better prepared for the enjoyment and comprehension of 
the masterpieces of music than the most assiduous collec- 
tor of gramophone records, the cleverest tuner-in who has 
no acquaintance with the materials of music themselves. 
And the number of the homes in which music, even in. this 
modest form, is being made, is—thanks to your mechanical 
inventions—decreasing year by year. ; : 

The revival of the amateur spirit in music, then, is our 
only salvation. That is the real lesson taught by Arnold 
Dolmetsch, that remarkable craftsman, musician, historian 
and “amateur” of music in its truest sense. Arnold Dol- 
metsch and his wonderful family of young musicians at 
Haslemere have shown us how easy it is to learn music 
aside from that drudgery of “technique” which stands be- 
tween the ordinary man and the instrument. A good ear, 
a love of music and a little patience—not more than it takes 
to learn a good game of bridge—will make an amateur 
capable of enjoying himself as our forefathers did with 
their viols, their recorders and their virginals. : 

There is no other way. We must begin with the children. 
The schools must help. As soon as we have learned that 
the purpose of education is not solely the preparation for 
the “struggle” of life but also for the enjoyment of it, we 
shall see to it that the language, the grammar, the syntax 
of music are learned. They are no more difficult, surely, 
than the grammar and syntax of Latin and Greek that used 
to be considered the essential “humanities” of our educa- 
tion. The greatest “humanity” of all—namely music—has 
been neglected in Anglo-Saxon countries until now, 

Have they a right, considering this one fact alone—to feel 
abused when a German calls England the “land without 
music?” It is not that the English are one bit less musical 
than the Germans, Italians or Russians, but that they have 
deliberately suppressed the musicality that is in them. 

The popularization of music must begin in the schools. 
But it is not enough to teach our children to sing—to learn 
the folksongs of their country. I have shown that musical 
understanding on the continent came—not merely from the 
folk songs of the people, but from the string quartets and 
the court bands of the aristocracy, that while growing up 
from below it also percolated down from above. We must 
replace that musical aristocracy, lost through Puritanism 
and through the exclusive love of sport and games, by the 
raising of a new race of amateurs. : 

Musical appreciation, as such, cannot be taught. Music 
can be taught. Let us see that it is done—in the schools, in 
the homes, let us try, in the new generation, to have string 
quartets in the place of auction bridge. 


STRAUSS CONDUCTS 
TRISTAN IN AMSTERDAM 


First Performance of Arthur Bliss’ Hymn to Apollo 

AMSTERDAM.—The Concertgebouw Orchestra recently 
took about a week’s vacation from its usual activities, and 
devoted itself to performing Tristan and Isolde under the 
direction of Richard Strauss, who was specially engaged 
for this important occasion. The singers were the best 
available and the performance, down to the finest detail, 
left nothing to be desired. 2 ; 

Strauss also conducted a concert which comprised Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter Symphony, his own ‘Till Eulenspiegel and 
Don Quixote. The cello solo in the last work was played 
by Marix Loevensohn, whose big, beautiful tone was heard 
to the best advantage and who did full justice to the score. 
Of course, there was an ovation for Strauss. 

Biiss Work Makes Goon IMPRESSION 

At the following concert Monteux resumed the baton and 
conducted the rarely heard-Tragic Symphony of Schubert. 
The beauty of this work should ensure it more frequent 
hearings. We also heard the Hymn to Apollo by Arthur 
Bliss, performed for the first time anywhere. It is diffi- 
cult to form an opinion about it after only one hearing, but 
so far as we could judge, it contains interesting thematic 
material, is modern in its orchestration and well worth 
closer acquaintance. ¢ 

As a climax to an interesting afternoon, Bronislaw Huber- 
man. played the Brahms concerto, with such strength, poetry 
and passion that he took the audience by storm. 

The following day we heard that other master of the 
‘ violin, the incomparable Kreisler, whose recital in the big 

hall was crowded to the doors. He swept his audience to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. K. S. 


$1,000.00 Voice Prize for Unknowns 


The National Opera Club of Ametica is conducting a 
nation-wide contest for young American trained singers in 
conjunction with the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
with money awards and an open door to an opératic career 
under the most propitious auspices. A notable jury of dis- 
tinguished musicians will decide the contests, and every 
American trained woman singer from twenty to thirty-two 
years may compete. . 

A prize of $1,000.00 will be awarded the final victor, an 
audition at the Metropolitan Opera House, an appearance 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, and launching upon 
the stage without retainer fee; in addition, the Federation 
voice prize of $500.00 may be won by the same contestant. 

Kathryn Meisle and Devora Nadworney, well known in 
musical circles, have been recent voice winners. Katherine 





Wade Smith, the violin winner of last spring, has had 
seventy-five engagements for this season. . 

Contests will be held first by state, then by district, the 
final national contest being held in April, 1927. Full particu- 
lars may be had upon request to Mrs. E. H. Cahill, chair- 
man of Contest Committee, 839 West. End Avenue, New 
York City. 
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LONDON HAS A GERMANO-SPANISH INVASION 





Leading German Quartet Broadcasts Latest Atonal Creations—A Sensation on the Guitar—Many English Artists of Note 


Lonvon.—The first half of the season thus far might 
strike the casual observer as a sort of Teutonic invasion, for 
the names on the billboards have, aside from the native 
element, been predominantly German. We have had song 
recitals by Elena Gerhardt, Lotte Lehmann and Elisabeth 
Schumann, piano and chamber music by Artur Schnabel, 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin, and the Amar-Hindemith 
Quartet; we have heard Bruno Walter and Richard Strauss 
conduct, to be followed by Herman Abendroth and Gustav 
Brecher. Then we've had a great quartet series by the 
Léner Quartet, of Central European origin, and the “cele- 
brity” of the day has been Erika Morini, hailing from 
Vienna. The war is many years behind us, to be sure, but 
it is gratifying, nevertheless, that there is not the slightest 
dissatisfaction with this state of things. 

Morini, by the way, is making a really first-rank place 
for herself among the virtuosos of this generation. Her 
extraordinary violin mastery, combined with a luscious tone 
and a natural emotional capacity make even here purely 
violinistic exhibition in Albert Hall a pleasure. Her musical 
ambitions are obviously not yet killed by success, for she 
played the Kreutzer sonata in a smaller hall, and in a manner 
that called forth the respect of musicians. 

Adolf Busch, leading German violinist, too, is on the way 
to making a “position” for himself here. Like Schnabel, 
he does it without concessions to his audience, giving only 
sonata rectials, with programs ascetic and austere. Together 
with Rudolf Serkin, a young pianist of similar ideals, he 
gave one concert wholly devoted to Bach, another consisting 
of Beethoven, Schubert and Reger. Their ensemble is not 
only perfect; it reveals a sympathy and a sense of mutual 
exploration that cannot fail to arouse the response of intelli- 
gent audiences. And one is constantly being surprised how 
intelligent a London audience can be, 

GerMAN ATONALITY 

The first visit of the Amar-Hindemith Quartet gave 
London a taste of the continental modernist atmosphere long 
familiar to the patrons of post-war International festivals. 
A mere handful of cognoscenti came to the hall to listen to 
them ; but a million-odd were sitting at their radio sets trying 
the paradox of “tuning in” to atonality. Philipp Jarnach’s 
string quartet, op. 16, and Hindemith’s op. 22, were the 
novelties (for England). The former is more profound and 
therefore more difficult to understand, the latter, despite 
the dissonant idiom, full of rhythmic liveliness, and _pic- 
torially suggestive “color.” Oriental street cries seemed 
to alternate with glimpses of a vast and ominous desert. It 
is Hindemith at his cleverest if not at his best, but—I should 
like to hear the Jarnach again. 

Between the two we heard the second of the two Reger 
string trios, op. 71,—a lovely Schubertian effusion which elo- 
quently belies Reger’s reputation of being a mere pundit. 
Why are some composers always judged by their worst 
works, and others by their best? 

Of the three German song recitals, Elena Gerhardt is 
still regarded as the classic interpreter of the Lied, though 
she was not exactly at her happiest this time. Elisabeth 
Schumann, by dint of her fresh and birdlike voice, her 
cheerful temperament and genuine musicality has taken Eng- 
lish hearts by storm, without however stirring them to their 
depths, Lotte Lehmann, though accompanied by Bruno 
Walter, could do no more than exhibit a very beautiful 
voice, which she does to far greater advantage in opera. She 
chose the most sentimental examples of Schumann, Franz 
and Mendelssohn and sentimentalized them still further, 
sometimes beyond the bounds of good taste. 

From Spain 

The German invasion has been followed by a Spanish 
one, smaller in proportion, but none the less interesting. 
First came Fernandez Arbos, the conductor of the Madrid 
Philharmonic, who conducted the third Royal Philharmonic 
concert with Casals as soloist. Next Casals himself con- 
ducted a concert of the London Symphony. Then we had 
the great Spanish sensation of the moment—Andrés Segovia, 
phenomenal guitarist, while Guilhermina Suggis, Spanish- 
Portuguese cellist, has already been mentioned in the first 
instalment of this letter. 

The most important item of Arbos’ program was the or- 
chestral arrangement of Albeniz’s Iberia suite made by 
Arbos himself after the composer’s death, in accordance with 
the latter’s wish. The orchestral suite, which is surely a 
welcome addition to modern orchestral literature, consists 
of five movements out of the twelve written for piano. It 
is genuinely unmistakably Spanish music, of great beauty 
of sound, fascinating rhythms and a gorgeous variety of 
colors, which suggested by the impressionistic piano score, are 
realized with great skill in the orchestration. 

This work scored the great success of the evening. 
Ravel’s Alborado del Gracioso was also new to the orchestra 
and might have’ been better played, and Respighi’s Fountains 
of Rome and Stravinsky’s Firebird rounded out a colorful 
and highly spiced menu of exotics. Sefior Arbos, a sensitive 
and highly competent musician, did the best that could be 
done with this exacting program and the inadequate re- 
hearsals allowed by the Royal Philharmonic. 


CASALs As A CONDUCTOR 
Casals, great cellist, is unfortunately not—or not yet 

a great conductor. Had he picked a Spanish program, or 
a program of novelties, that fact might have been less 
apparent, but he chose the sacred three B’s of German music 
and demonstrated that good intentions are not enough. The 
C minor symphony of Brahms, despite all the honest ex- 
citement evidently going on inside the conductor, became 
the dullest and thinnest of musical lugubrations. The big 
line was constantly lost by a preoccupation with details. 
Tempi were always either too fast or too slow. The slow 
movement, especially, often approached the ludicrous in 
its utter futility. Yet somehow his own enthusiasm in- 
fected those who, unhandicapped by traditions, were anxious 
to take the will for the deed, and he was greeted with 
applause worthy of a Toscanini! 

Lo! tHe Lovery Guitar 


The next Spanish sensation was in the nature of a 
revelation. Andrés Segovia, undisputed master of the 
guitar, whose fame has preceded him by years, has at last 
shown himself to London in the flesh. He is an amazing 


person who plays Bach fugues on his guitar, and who if 
need be can be a whole orchestra to himself. The “suite” 
of Bach pieces which he played here (some of which were 
known to us in settings for clavier or violin alone) were 
according to Segovia, originally written for the lute, and 
are therefore not transcriptions, Played with such virtu- 
osity they often sound better on the guitar (double-stop- 
ping!) than on the violin, and nearly everything, including 
the “agrémens,” comes off. Segovia even does a faint 
trill, though that is where the limitations of the instrument 
are felt. 

Most seductive, however, are the Spanish pieces that 
Segovia plays—some of the eighteenth century, some re 
cent and dedicated to him. All the magic of a perfumed 
Spanish night seems to vibrate in the softly sonorous strum 
mings and the piquant rhythms of dexterously plucked 
melodies, the langorous glissandi, and the profuse variety 
of “color” that emanate from these strings. A dance and 
an étude by Tarrega, a sonatina by Torroba, and a Fan 
danguillo by Turina were the most appealing of these frag- 
rant exotics, and next to them—strange to record—the pieces 
of Granados and Albeniz sounded slightly banal. Segovia 
had the great success which he deserved, and one predicts 
that before Jong his fame will straddle the Atlantic. 

Myra Hess AND IRENE SCHARRER 

Hardly less important than the offerings of foreign art 
ists were the appearances of many of the British artists. 
We have once again heard Myra Hess, playing the Bee- 
thoven G major concerto in a program of “light” orches- 
tral music under Sir Henry Wood. We've heard a de 
lightf{ul recital by Irene Scharrer, in which she intro 
duced three Chinese pieces by a composer new to this 
country, Abram Chasins; and we've had the double pleasure 
of hearing these two charming artists together, in a recital 
for two pianos. 

The pieces by Chasins demonstrate the sensitive impres 
sionist who is no doubt capable of bigger things. How- 
ever, if anything is out of date today, it is tone-painting 
in the French manner. The most impressive thing on Miss 
Scharrer’s program was the G minor sonata of Schumann, 
which suits her romantic temperament and for which she 
has the necessary technical equipment. In the two-piano 


recital the Mozart D minor sonata and Schumann's Andante 
and Variations gave the greatest pleasure. 
The most ambitious program, however, was that of 


Katherine Goodson, well known in America, whe played 
three big sonatas, Beethoven’s opus 111, Brahms’ F minor 
and Chopins’ B flat minor to an appreciative audience. 
Still another English pianist, Marie Novello, played the 
Grieg and Tschaikowsky concertos in one concert under 
Bruno Walter’s baton. The soloist at the last Children’s 
Symphony concert was Harriet Cohen, who played the 
first movement from the Mozart A major concerto in a 
mannef that made everybody wish to hear the rest. Why 
a classical work should be torn in half is beyond me. 
Harotp SAMUEL PLays BeeTHoven 

In the field of chamber music, too, the “home talent” has 
distinguished itself. Harold Samuel, admired as the great 
English champion of Bach, demonstrated his versatility in 
a sonata recital with Adila Fachiri, violinist, in which 
Beethoven (sonata in A major) and Schubert played an 
important part. The interesting novelty at this concert was 
the D flat sonata of Leos Janacek, the composer of Jenufa 

Two complete concerts devoted to sonatas by British com 
posers were played by Grace Thynne, violinist, and Rose 
Keen. . Two of the sonatas, and certainly the most beautiful, 
were by Frederick Delius, two others by John Ireland. 
Nicholas Gatty and Edmund Rubbra, a new name among 
composers, contributed one each, demonstrating that there 
is as vigorous a creative activity in England as ever. 

A new ensemble, the Pirani Trio, has made its appear 
ance, and created an excellent impression at its first re- 
cital, which included the first London performance of 
Pizzetti’s trio in A major; also the C minor Phantasy Trio 
of Frank Bridge. The Brahms trio, opus 87, which opened 
the program, was played with splendid virility, technical 
finish and fine musical perception. 

English vocalists, too, have been active to some pur- 
pose. Mark Raphael, certainly one of the most ambitions 
and promising of them all, sang Schumann’s Dichterliehe 
with his usual intelligence and considerable power of ex- 
pression. John Goss, another intelligent baritone, devoted 
an entire program to Brahms, and Eric Marshall lent his 
beautiful voice to a rather too miscellaneous program, which 
included songs of Edward MacDowell. 

Tupor Davies AND Horace Stevens Sinc 

One of the recent concerts of the Albert Hail orchestra 
under Sir Landon Ronald has been enhanced by the fine 
singing of the Welsh tenor, Tudor Davies, whose chicf 
activity at present is absorbed by the British National Opera 
Company. Another of these concerts, which crowd the 
Palladium every Sunday, had the collaboration of that fine 
heroic baritone, Horace Stevens, who sang Wotan’s Fare 
well and other Wagner excerpts with all the beauty of 
his sonorous baritone. Both Davies and Stevens are to be 
heard in America before long. 

If one considers that most of these concerts have been 
fairly well patronized, that they represent only a part of 
total number, and that at the same time the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas and the Diaghileff Ballet have been draw- 
ing capacity houses, one realizes that the outlook might 
easily be worse. 

Tue Berners-Sitwe_, BALLet 

The ballet, by the way, has produced a novelty, a ballet 
written by Sacheverell Sitwell and composed by Lord 
Berners. It is the story of two intrepid expforers—a jour- 
nalist and a British tar, who go on a voyage of discovery 
into the fairy world—-with complications dictated by a mock 
Victorian imagination. Berners’ music is melodious, and 
the composer effectually hides his ultra-modern claws. 

In the realm of choral music there have been fine per 
formances of Bach’s B minor Mass by the Philharmonic 
Choir under C, Kennedy Scott, the Verdi Requiem under 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent (Royal Choral Society) and Handel's 
Acis and Galatea by the Harold Brook Choir. At St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, the Bach Cantata Club has per- 
formed three of Bach’s lesser known cantatas in worthy 
style. César SAERCHINGER. 
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CHURCH CHOIR FESTIVAL 
HELD IN 


UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL 


Florence Austral’s Reappearance Arouses Much Interest 


[he outstanding events during the past month 
been the Annual Church Choir Festival and the Phil- 
harmonic concerts The festival was held in the new 
and a large choir, comprised of representatives 
from the heey a churches of the diocese, sang Wesley's 
The Wi Idern Holst’s rather ponderous arrange- 
ment f Old interpolated extracts from 
Bach and R from Mundy, At- 
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marvellous new organ and H. A. Branscombe conducted. 
The last three Philharmonic concerts have been under 
direction of Sir Henry Wood and they have proved 
nd doubt that the principle is not conducive 
tigh artistic achievements. Lack of cohesion and musi 
cal freedom are the most apparent results of a constant 
change in conductors and these faults were particularly 
noticeable in Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture as well 
us in Mendelssohn's Italian, Mozart’s E flat major and 
Flgar’s A flat major symphonies 
4 novelty in the form of César 
proved to be nothing more than a well-intentioned effort in 
in uncongenial atmosphere, while Dvorak’s op. 104 was 
pleasing chiefly because of Suggia’s performance of the 
cello solo. In this piece her emotional temperament and 
beautiful tone had full play 
Harriet Conen 
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] » of the 
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most 
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most talented of the younger pianists, Arthur Catterall, and 
W. Thorn as pianist, violinist and flutist, respectively, and 
the same composer's Double Concerto in C played by Har- 
riet Cohen and Arthur Benjamin. 

The International Celebrity Concerts series included 
visits by Dame Clara Butt, the Don Cossack Choir and the 
Cherniavsky Trio, while the second concert of Max Mos- 
sel’s Series presented John Coates, Daisy Kennedy, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, who scored a fine success, and George 
Reeves. Coates was in great demand and delighted the 
crowded audience with his perennially fine voice and emi- 
nent musicianship. 

FLORENCE AUSTRAL SINGS 

The credit for having introduced Florence Austral to 
Liverpool in 1922 goes to Sam Vickers, and her reappear 
ance under his auspices proved a great attraction. In con- 
junction with her husband, John Amadio, she presented a 
glittering version of David’s Charming Bird; but it was 
absurd to attempt anything like Sofely Sighs with only a 
piano accompaniment. 

The Virtuoso String Quartet, a combination well known 
in London but new to Liverpool, was responsible for the 
Rodewald Concert Society's third program, which included 
works by Dohnanyi and Eugene Goossens, neither of which, 
however, created more than passing interest. Thanks to the 
spiritual ozone of Beethoven’s distilled opus 127, the at- 
mosphere was purified and the artistic balance restored. 

The Repertory Opera Company has revived Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas and purposes early in the year to produce 
Rutland Boughton’s setting of Thomas Hardy’s Queen of 
Cornwall. W. J 
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work and would, most likely, be unknown still were it not 
for Krenek’s unique position in the Cassel State Theater. 
For the story, written by the radical Sonn Viennese painter, 
Oskar Kokoschka, centers about the familiar figures of 
Orpheus and Eurydice but it has converted them into mod 
ern characters. According to Kokoschka, Eurydice betrays 
Orpheus while she is in Hades, and has become entirely 
emancipated from him by the time he arrives to bring her 
back to earth. Before they reach the upper world he learns 
of her faithlessness and stabs her. Thereafter, however, 
he can find no peace until her ghost kills him. 

This story is coupled, in the most fantastic manner, with 
that of Cupid and Psyche. In fact, the only familiar char 
acters are the Furies. One could forgive the (sometimes 
senseless) libretto if it at least lent itself easily to a 
musical setting. But on that score there can be no illusions 
The dialogue between Orpheus and Eurydice is not only 





“His voice is sweet, pure, and true; his personality is attractive. He 
is classed as a lyric, but indicated a fund of dramatic power.” 


—Miami Herald. 
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impossible to set to music, but every second sentence would 
be incomprehensible even if it were spoken. 
An UnGrateruL Task 

The composer had no choice but to accept the ungrateful 
task of composing a musical frame that will intensify the 
mood of the drama. Even within this limited scope, how- 
ever, Krenek has given us another specimen of his extra- 
ordinary talent. 

Whatever enthusiasm was ‘evinced for this work was 
due to the excellent performance received under Director 
Paul Bekker. Stage settings and costumes lifted the per- 
formance out of a realistic world into a purely fantastic one, 
thereby overcoming many glaring discrepancies between 
the ancient and modern life depicted in the opera. 

The conducting was in the excellent hands of Ernst 
Zulauf, and among the singers, Martin Kremer (Orpheus), 
Grete Reinhard (Eurydice) and Alice Tanner Wunsch 
(Psyche) were particularly praiseworthy. A. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF: 











B. N. O. C. To Pray 1n Lonpon 

Lonvon.—The British National Opera Company is to 
give a two weeks’ season in London for the first time in 
nearly two years. It will begin on January 10 and the 
repertory will include.Hansel and Gretel as a special holi- 
day attraction. oa 

Movinc Picture Opera 

Lonpon.—A new form of entertainment is to be perpe- 
trated here in January by the New Polytechnic Theater. It 
is to be a combination of moving pictures and opera. The 
story will be acted on the screen with interpolated arias, 
duets, etc., by well known opera singers. The first work 
to be thus presented. will be The Marriage of — 


MapbeLineE Kevtie’s Desut 1n Ecypt 
Paris.—-Madeline Keltie, American soprano, made her 
debut at the Cairo opera in Manon. It was a double debut 
for Miss Keltie since it was her first appearance in this 
role, and she was enthusiastically greeted by the winter 
colony in Egypt. N. ve B. 
Revival or HANS THE FLUTE PLAYER 
Paris.—Hans the Flute Player has been revived here 
at the Gaité Lyrique. Fine singing and acting together 
with beautiful scenery and costumes won the performance 
immediate success. ‘ 
BERLIN PHILHARMONIC TO VISIT 
Bertin.—The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler is to visit London in the spring of 
1928. Although actual dates have not been settled, a tour 
of the provinces is planned after their appearance in Lon- 
don. 


LoNDON 


Rosette ANby IN BéRLIN 
3eRLIN.—Rosette Andy, popular contralto of the Vienna 
State Opera, has been engaged for guest performances at 
the Berlin Staatsoper. : 2 
“Mrke Beans” Breaks Recorp 
Bertin.—Michael Bohnen has probably broken the rec- 
ord for tireless singing. On a Saturday evening he sang 
Hans Sachs in Leipsic; the next, day he sang Baron Ochs Von 
Lerchenau, in Berlin; Monday morning he left at seven 
o'clock in an aeroplane for Paris where he sang Mephisto 
that night, and the next day flew back to Berlin to have a 
long rehearsal of Scarpia which he sang there on Wednes 
day evening. 
WEINGARTNER TO 


Conpuct VIENNA’s BEETHOVEN 


CENTENARY 

ViENNA.—The date for the official Beethoven Centenary 
Celebration at Vienna has been fixed for March 26 to 31, 
1927. Felix Weingartner and Franz Schalk will be the 
conductors of the orchestral concerts. There will be one 
symphonic evening, a production of the Missa Solemnis, 
two chamber concerts and an evening of music of the 
eighteenth century (Beethoven’s Predecessors and Teach- 
ers). The Staatsoper will participate with an evening 
composed of The Ruins of Athens, in Strauss’ arrange- 
ment, and Gluck’s Don Juan ballet; also with a perform- 
ance of Fidelio. There will be a festival meeting for in- 
vited guests only, and an official visit to Beethoven’s grave 
and to other places near Vienna connected with the mem- 
ory of Beethoven. 

MAX REINHARDT FoR VIENNA HIGH or Music 

Vienna.—Prior to Prof. Max Reinhardt’s departure for 
America negotiations were virtually concluded between him 
and the Austrian government whereby Reinhardt will have 
a master class for acting at the Vienna High School, start- 
ing next season. The historical old Schloss Theater dt the 
ex-Imperial castle of Schénbrunn will be turned over to 
Reinhardt for his pupils’ productions. 

Vienna To Have New Concert HAti 

ViENNA.—-The Viennese Music and Song Society is go- 
ing to commemorate the centenary of Beethoven’s death by 
erecting a new concert hall in connection with a home for 
singers. The hall will accommodate an audience of ten 
thousand and a chorus of four thousand. The Austrian 
government has donated the ground. B 


ScHooor 


Institute Alumni Concerts Begin 


On December 15 the first of the recital series by alumni 
of the Institute of Musical Art was given by Katherine 
Bacon, who played a program of works by Bach-Busoni, 
Mendelssohn, Ravel and Delibes. The Mendelssohn work 

was the Hutcheson arrangement of the Scherzo from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and the Delibes number was 
Dohnanyi’s famous Naila Valse. The program also included 
Harold Bauer’s arrangements of eighteenth century tunes. 


Czerwonky Engaged for Birmingham Recital 


Czerwonky, violinist, composer and conductor, is to 
appear in violin recital in Birmingham (Ala.). This recital 
is sponsored by the Howard College and will be held at 
the Municipal Auditorium. His program will include the 
Medelssohn concerto as well as a group of his own com- 
positions. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Albert Spalding, violinist, was pre- 
sented in recital in the Municipal Auditorium, the third artist 
to be presented by the San Antonio All- Star Artist Series, 
of which Nat M. Washer is president, Morris Stern vice- 
president, Edith M. Resch secretary, treasurer and manager, 
and A. M. Oberfelder, booking manager. General Paul 
B. Malone made a short introductory speech, telling of 
the splendid war record of Mr. Spalding and how he gave 
up contracts so that he might serve his country. As the 
artist stepped from the wings he was greeted with continued 
applause, necessitating several bows before the program 
could proceed. At the conclusion of the first number, he 
had won his audience by his clear, beautifully sweet tone, 
splendid technic and artistry. Particular mention must be 
<b of the remarkably fine accompaniments of Andre 

enoit. 

Mr. Spalding was honor guest at a ve given by 
the local Post of the American Legion. Nat Washer 
introduced Mr. Spalding, who made a short “rs ie appre- 
ciation. Among the guests were representatives of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the American Legion, and O. A. 
a Service Officer for the State Headquarters of the 

egion 

Llizabeth Cunningham, soprano, was presented in_ recital 
at the second musical tea, given by the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs, Eli Hertzberg, president. Mrs. Joseph Choate 
King is general chairman and Mrs. Leonard Brown is 
vice-chairman, assisted by an able committee. The program 
opened with numbers by Pergolesi, Mozart and Veracini, 
which showed to splendid advantage the artist’s unusual 
beauty of voice, which is rich, smooth and brilliant. All 
the numbers on the program were given with decided charm 
of style, perfect enunciation, and diction. Recalls and encores 


were necessary during the course of the program. Mrs. J 
J. Loving was the most capable accompanist. 
Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, San Antonio’s 


own daughter, was welcomed in splendid style when she 
and her husband, Captain Adolfo Caruso, arrived in San 
Antonio, She was greeted as she stepped off the train by 
an assembly of prominent citizens, including Commissioner 
Phil Wright who, in the name of the Mayor, presented 
her with a huge bouquet of flowers; General B. B. Buck, 
representing the Army; a bevy of girls from both Main 
and Brackenridge High Schools; A. Altobelli, Italian Consul ; 
and Pathe and Fox camera men. The R. O. T. C. Band 
of the two high schools, under direction of Otto Zoeller, 
played a welcome to her. The crowd formed an automobile 
parade with Mme. Lucchese leading, which went through 
the principal streets ending at the auditorium where more 
pictures were taken. Mme. Lucchese was most pleased with 
the reception given her. 

The semi-weekly organ recitals given by Hugh McAmis, 
municipal organist, on the excellent auditorium organ, con- 
tinue to draw large crowds who deeply appreciate the splendid 
program given. Recently, at the close of a concert, the 
Municipal March, written by Mr. McAmis and dedicated 
to Mayor John Tobin, was played. Of unusual interest 
are the program notes, compiled by him. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, 
entertained the music teachers in the public schools with 


the second annual reception. The program, arranged by 
Lulu Grisenbeck, director of music in the schools, was 
given by the following: the Teachers’ Chorus; Gertrude 


Berry, mezzo-soprano; Alice Delery, soprano; Anna Long- 
with, pianist; Tip Thomason, soprano; Francis de Burgos, 
baritone; Olga Heye, pianist, and Anne Carsner, contralto. 
Lucy Banks was the accompanist. Mrs. Hertzberg told 
of the musical value and importance of the work done by 
the teachers. 

Kirk Frederick, conductor of the Aztec Theater Orches- 
tra, gave an interesting talk on Motion Picture Music at 
a recent meeting of the Civic Department of the Woman’s 
Club. 

The as department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. . Fischer, chairman, held an interesting meeting 
ke 

A recent program of interest was given under the auspices 
of Grace English Lutheran Church, with the following par- 


ticipants: Mrs. J. Arendt, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Ed 
Oeffinger, Lucile Klams and Dorothy Louise Richter, 
sopranos; Milton McAllister, bass; Charlotte Stenseth, 


and a scene from a Jenny. Lind concert, with 
Charles Stone as Senor 
Mrs. R. Whiteside 


violinist ; 
Mrs. Fred Jones as Jenny Lind, 
Salvi and Walter Dunham as Hoffmann. 
and Hazel Nixon were the accompanists. 

Edna Grueger, Lottie Brinkman, Cecil Steinfeldt Satter- 
field, pianists ; ‘Walter Hancock and Silvester Revueltas, 
violinists; with John M. Steinfeldt, founder and president 
of the San Antonio College of Music, appeared in faculty 
recital recently before a most appreciative audience. 

Warren Hull, baritone, was a guest soloist at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Oscar J. Fox, organist and choir-master, 
when special services were held to mark the unfurling of the 
service flag. 

Betty Longaker Wilson, soprano, with Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, 
accompanist, gave a delightful group of songs at a recent 
meeting of the Business and Professional wend = 





Dr. Sullivan and Pupils Both Busy 


It is a busy season at the New York studios of Dr. Daniel 
Sullivan. Dr. and Mrs. Sullivan resumed work in October 
after two months vacation in Europe where they visited 
the Munich festival, besides spending some time with Dr. 
Sullivan’s artist-student, Georges Baklanoff, Russian bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera, at his beautiful home in Bruck- 
miihle near Berlin. Mr. Baklanoff, whose serious illness last 
summer at one time threatened to -be fatal, is now fully re- 
covered and proved this season that this voice is even better 
than ever. Following his recent Chicago recital, he was 
called unanimously by the critics as great a concert artist 
as an operatic artist. Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago 
Herald Examiner said of him, “He has an exquisite mezza 
voce and commands all shades of power and color between 
the utmost tonal fragility and abundant power.” 

Mary Allen, contralto soloist at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, sang on October 10 at a Benefit Concert in Boston; 
November 28, for the Women’s Club, New Rochelle ; Decem- 
ber 8, with the Hartman Quartet, Morristown. She was 
engaged this month by the New Canaan Women’s Club; 
for a concert at Columbia University. December 19, and 
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February 10 with the Rotary Club, Milford. Besides her 
concert and church work, Miss Allen is making records 
for the Victor Company. 


Regina Senz, coloratura soprano, who made a very suc- 
cessful debut in Italy two seasons ago, has sailed for Europe 
to fill additional operatic engagements. Dorothy Fitz Gib- 
bon, coloratura soprano, is a member of the Ramblers com- 
pany, and is understudying the lead. Eleanor Elderkin, so- 
prano, has been engaged by Murray Anderson for a forth- 
coming revue at the Rivoli. George Patten, tenor, is giving 
leading parts in musical stock. James O’Connor, tenor, is 
singing at the Chapel of the Intercession, and Thomas Cur- 
ley, baritone, is soloist at St. Mathew’s Church, Bedford, 
Westchester. 


Music Teachers’ League Concert and Mass 
Meeting 


The Associated Music a League, Inc. (Gustave 
L. Becker, president, George L. Berman, secretary) invited 
those interested to attend a concert and mass meeting at 
Town Hall, New York, December 22, at 10 a. m., when, not- 
withstanding the early hour and the busy week, there was a 
surprisingly large attendance. Toscha Seidel, violinist, and 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, played a Mozart sonata, sharing 
honors; Evsei Beluossoff, cellist, and Leo Berdichevsky, 
pianist, played a classic ensemble work, and Harold Bauer 
was heard in a Bach Suite, played with particular incisive- 
ness. These splendid musical numbers were interspersed 
between talks by president Becker, Dr. Frank Damrosch, and 
editor Leonard Liebling, on living issues confronting music 
teachers nowadays. Dr. Damrosch talked as a teacher to 
his colleagues, telling them they have a most important task, 
“surrounded by ignorance, neglect and unfair competition.” 
He commended the American Guild of Organists and their 
stringent examinations, with degrees, and said two plans 
could remedy matters: first, through action of the member- 
ship, and,, second, through a State Board of Examiners. 
Licenses could be granted (junior and senior) to those hold- 
ing proper credentials, but “do not trust any diploma or 
degree from insignificant institutions.” 

Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the MusicaL Courter, 
and musical editor of the New York American, showed his 
special interest by coming from a burned, nearly ruined 
home, saying he pledged his two influential papers as willing 
to do everything they could to bring about betterment of 
conditions. He said teachers were not created just to anngy 
children, and mentioned the seedy music teacher, who gave 
a few fifty-cent lessons, saying “I have five dollar lessons, 
but nobody takes them.” “We can only do something for 
ourselves through unity; rout out incompetency!” Trips 
through the United States taught him much, for “New York 
is not the United States.” Standardization of teaching is 
necessary. Everyone knows of teachers whose lessons are 
largely “‘conversational exchange.” One thing to dwell on is 
unification; he mentioned the wide power and influence of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, with a membership 
of 250,000, and said that, had his committee which years ago 
visited W ashington, and presented a bill to Congressman for 
a National Conservatory of Music, had such an organization 
behind them, something would have been accomplished. 
“Only through numerical strength can you accomplish any- 
thing; numbers make power.” Editor Liebling’s address, 





A UNIQUE 


Lord Berners, English composer, a short time ago completed 
his new home in Rome, overlooking the entire Roman Forum, 


ROMAN HOME 


occupying one of the unique situations of the world. Seated 
in the arch is Lester Donahue, American pianist, who has 
been spending the winter in the Eternal City. Mr. Donahue 
will give a recital at the American Academy before leaving 
Rome and will also play the Rachmaninoff concerto with the 
Augusteo Orchestra, Bernando Molinari conducting. 





altogether impromptu and effective, 
applause, his closing words being “Stand behind this thing!” 

Dr. James Francis Cooke, Kate S. Chittenden, Mary 
Wilderman and other leaders among teachers were present. 


was punctuated with 


Doris Doe for Evanston Festival 
Antonia Sawyer, concert manager of Doris Doe, sends 
word that she has signed a contract for Miss Doe to sing 
the Elijah at the Evanston Festival on May 23. Miss Doe is 
being recognized as an artist of the first rank, and is rapidly 
coming to the fore. 
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" Davis, an American tenor, 
pist of ‘the dccasion, gave. the 
part of the program, and 
present had the opportunity 
‘ar a brillant voice guided. by 
faster through the enuuciations 
our languages—English, Welsh, 
rman and Italian. 


That the Welsh. element in last 
fight’s audience predominated was 
apparent when the soloist offered 
“Oh! Na Byddai’n Hal.O Hyd,” the 
jtranslation of which ts, “Oh, That 
Summer Were Always.” This was 
fed! sung in Welsh, and the applause 
BANE | with which it was received indi- 
MgTTA” |: cated it as @ favorite on the pro- 
prare,” by gram. No less enthusiastic were 
Soe se "| the Welsh in réceiving @ie an- 


of power «an? 

By he bowed his| nouncement that Mr. Davis would 

nt of the commen-| sing as an encore another favorite 
tune in that language. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Purtape.pnuia, Pa.—For the concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, December 10 and 11, the assistant conductor, 
i Rodzinski, conducted inasmuch as Dr. Stokowski 
till suffering from an attack of neuritis. It was dis- 
i “concerto” concert, as three of the four numbers on 
oncertos. The first was Concerto Grosso, 
violins, two solo violas, two solo 
Although this composition was 
and played, it was not particularly interesting. 
pleasing parts and there was nothing dis 
about it, but there seemed little continuity of thought 
mtent and the construction seemed weak. The next 
neerto in B minor for vicla and orchestra, by 
beautifully played by Samuel Lifschey, first 
the orchestra. Its simple, yet strong structure 
{| marked by the soloist and the melodious themes were 
brought out with a rich, full tone. The audience 
Lifschey many times at the close. Following 
ion, Willem Van Den Burg, first cellist of 
hestra, played the Lalo concerto in D minor for 
ami orchestra in a masterful way. His tone is deep 
shading down to an exquisite soft quality 
ere needed. His interpretation was highly artistic and 
y pleasing. Mr. Van Den Burg was also heartily ap- 
suded. The closing number was the live Chabrier Espana 
Rh ap ody, so full of pulsating rhythm. Mr. Rodzinski gave 
this an inspiring reading and seemed to gain the exact effects 
he on sired, 


ogTram were 
linski, for two solo 


and orchestra 


powerful 


On December 11, in the performance of a double bill 
the Philade iphia La Scala Grand Opera Company, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, James de Gaviria, always 
d, scored a real ss in the tenor roles of Cavalleria 
Kusticana and Pagliacci. He was excellent in the drinking 
ng and the duets with Santuzza in the former, and his 
rendering of Vesti la Giubba in Pagliacci could scarcely 
have been improved. It was, in part, repeated, in acknowl 
edgement of the very fervent applause. The Santuzza was 
Il sung by Fidela Campigna, who met the demands in 
impassioned part with the splendid freedom of an art- 

the acting as well as in the varied tone color of her 

This is evidently one of her best roles. Helen 

made her debut here as Nedda, singing in a voice 

weet tone quality, never forced. Future appearances 

ring promising results. The lesser roles were taken 

reherita Villa as “> Thelma Melrose Davies as 
Valentine Faganiak as Alfio in Cavalleria and Silvio 
‘agliacci, and Adolio "Roberts as Beppo, while Elia 
‘Nama’s Prologue was received with such well deserved 
ipplause that it was repeated in part. Other outstanding 
numbers musically were the Cavatina, the duet between 
Nedda and Silvio, the of Canio in act one, and the 
Both operas were well 

itself satisfactorily. The 
Nice and Pirro Paci. 
Ballet furnished the 
Nuit de Noel, between 


succe 


aria 
Beppo in act two 
acquitted 
onductors were Clarence 
Littlefield and Corps de 
riginal divertissement, 


2 ] 
cnade 
taged he 


nusical 


chorus 


( aroline 
wautiful and « 
ul operas 
The annual City Troop Service was held in St. James 
Church on December 12. The service was in commemora- 
tion of the death of George Washington, and was attended 
by the members of the Troop in full dress uniform. There 
sermon by Dr. John Mockridge, rector of 
St. James, and special music, under the direction of S. Wes- 
ley Sears, was given by the choir of men and boys, assisted 
by trombones and tympani, played by several members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Sears conducted with his usual 
careful attention to details and a splendid blending of voices 
and instruments. As in previous years, a large congrega- 
tion was in attendance 


was an excellent 


also 
Athletic Club 
Penn Athletic 


Penn 
in the 


Ihe artists appearing before the 
Musical Association on December 12, 
Club ballroom, were Louise Lerch, soprano, and Mario 
Basiola, baritone Mr. Basiola opened the program with 
the Prologue from Pagliacci, which fairly “ brought down the 
house.” His powerful and artistically used voice was a 
delight all through his numbers, which included songs by 
Gluck, Scarlatti and Rossini, also some Neapolitan folk 
ongs (especially pleasing) and a Verdi aria from Ballo 
In Maschera. Miss Lerch, who is charming personally, has 
a beautiful voice, and acquitted herself most favorably in two 
difficult arias—the Caro Nome from Rigoletto and the 
Queen of the Night from Magic Flute. Her other songs 
included those by Rabay, Brahms, Sadero, Wilson, Purcell 
and Hageman. The closing number was the duet from 
Hamlet, by Thomas, splendidly sung. Both artists were 
very generous with encores. Giuseppe Bamboschek provided 


pleasing accompaniments 


Mabel M. Parker presented five of her pupils in a de- 
lightful Informal Musical Evening at the Belgravia on De- 
cember 16. Miss Parker spoke a few words at the beginning 
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of the program, saying that the concert was given at this 
time with the real Christmas spirit of giving what one had 
to offer for others’ pleasure. The room prettily decorated 
with holly and red candles. The opening number was the 
duet from Lakme, sung by two sisters, Margaret Henderson 
Rheim and Mary Henderson Boatwright. The voices of 
these two delightful young ladies are of very pleasing quality 
and blended beautifully. Next came Gladys fa ckson Gomer- 
sall who sang Song of the Open (LaForge) and Last Song 
(Rogers). Mrs Gomersall has a vivid personality and a 
high clear voice; her enunciation is especially good. Marion 
Greenwood sang a charming group of French songs in a 
charming way; she was very pleasing to watch as well as 
hear and her’ pronunciation of the French was excellent. 
Mary Henderson Boatwright sang O Little Songs (Sil- 
berta), Spooks (LaForge), and Bird (Fiske); her voice 
is very high, smooth and true and used with perfect ease. 

Ruth Fowler introduced a novel touch in her clever singing 
of a group of three Scotch folk songs which are always 
so appealing; her little explanation of the histofy of the 
folk song added greatly to the interest. Margaret Hender- 
son Rheim closed the first half of the program with the 
aria Una Voce Poca Fa, from Rossini’s Barber of Seville; 

Mrs. Rheim does very artistic work and has a rich, full voice, 

which flows forth with the utmost ease. The second part 
of the program opened with the Musetta Valse from Boheme 
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and the Italian Street Song by Victor Herbert sung by Mrs. 
Gomersall with the dash and spirit required. Mrs. Green- 
wood again delighted with two dainty and clever songs— 
Snowflakes (Mallinson) and Little Star (LaForge) Mrs. 
Boatwright quite delighted the audience by her artistic 
singing of The Rose and the Nightingale by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and especially the Nightingale (Saint-Saens). The 
latter was sung in accordance with several requests. The 
ease with which she sang the difficult and beautiful Night- 
ingale was amazing. Miss Fowler sang another group of 
folk songs (humorus this time)—Oh No! John, Buy My 
Herrin’, and Dashing Away With the Smoothing Iron. 
Her delightful personality added greatly to a good voice. 
Mrs. Rheim sang a group of four songs widely different in 
content and demand—My Lover He Comes on the Skee, 
by Clough-Leighter (with the thrill of the North Countries) ; 
Lazy Song, by Lawson (in which the negro dialect and 
feeling were splendidly brought out); Serenade, by Strauss 
(very well done,) and the appealing little song, Animal 
Crackers, by Hageman. After this number, the candles were 
lighted and other lights extinguished, while the five young 
artists sang an old beloved Christmas Carol. It gave a 
beautiful touch to an enjoyable evening. All of the young 
soloists had charming personalities, were wholly unaffected 
and natural, and seemed evidently happy in their singing. 
Miss Parker played all the accompaniments skillfully and 
is to be highly congratulated upon the result of her work 
with her pupils. M. M. 
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Miran.—The grand opening performance of La Scala 
took place on November 14, the opera chosen to open the 
season being Verdi’s Don Carlos. The house was well filled 
and presented a gala appearance; all the boxes and most of 
the orchestra chairs were occupied with Milan’s musical 
artists and personalities. The ladies, as is customary at the 
season’s opening, were elegantly gowned and there was a 
great display of jewels, the foyer during the entreacts pre- 
sented a charming sight. America was well represented, 
between artists, music lovers, tourists and opera students, 
too numerous to mention and certainly notable for their 
beauty and elegance. The edition chosen was the third com- 
plete edition in five acts which was written for the Opera, 
Paris, and had its premier there March 11, 1867. Toscanini 
omitted the ballet. The rest of the opera was given in its 
entirety. 

Bianca Scacciati, the Elizabeth, is an artist new for La 
Scala and made a splendid impression. Her voice is of 
dramatic quality, good timbre, and high range, although she 
used white tones too generously in her middle register, which 
were not always pleasant. Her interpretation proved her an 
artist of consideration. She was well accepted and enthus- 
iastically applauded. The role of Princess Eboli, written for 
mezzo-soprano, was sung by Giuseppina Cobelli, a dramatic 
soprano. She interpreted and sang the role charmingly and 
was especially well received in the aria, Don Fatale. She 
is one of last season’s favorite artists, and was enthusias- 
tically re-welcomed. Another of last seasons well-liked 
artists Antonio Trantoul, a French tenor, sang the title role. 
His interpretation was colorful and dramatic, his high tones 
rang out clear and true, and he has also improved greatly 
over last season in his Italian diction. 

The role of King Philip II was ably and artistically filled 
by Pasero Tancredi (new for La Scala). His voice is of 
pleasant quality and he uses it with artistic intelligence. The 
solo, Dormiro Solo, of the third act was sung with rare ex- 
pression and beauty of voice and generously applauded by 
the audience. Carlo Galeffi sang the role of Rodrigo. The 
role of the Grand Inquisitor was ably filled by Albino Ma- 
rone, another of La Scala’s new artists. Cesarina Valobra 
made a handsome Page and sang well. Aristide Baracchi 
and Emilio Venturini completed the cast. Toscanini, who was 
welcomed on his entrance with thunders of applause, ac- 
knowledged the ovation of his devoted worshippers several 
times, and gave an ideal reading of this old, fatiguing, and 
long drawn out score, making it live as only he is capable of 
doing. The first act in the Forest of Fontainebleau (which 
is usually omitted) needs a genius of his ability to bring out 
all the interesting points. As interpreted by this great maes- 
tro it adds considerably to the interest of the opera. The 
chorus sang magnificently and in perfect unison. Vittore 
Veneziani, chorus master, deserves a large share of credit. 
The scenery by Marchioro and Paravicini was most effective ; 
the garden scene was a work of art. Costumes by Caramba 
were rich and in proper epoch and added much to the rich 
settings, lighting effects, etc. The stage pictures, for which 
Giovacchino Forzano is responsible, were of beautiful effect, 
especially the Coronation scene and the mob scene of the last 
act. 

The opera began at 8:30 and did not finish until 12:45. 
The audience applauded generously throughout, and, though 
fatigued at its length, was still enthusiastic at the final cur- 
tain. Maestro and artists received many recalls at the end 
of each act. 

MerIstToreLe Revivep 

At the Teatro Dal Verme, November 11, the first per- 
formance of Boito’s Mefistofele was given, on the occasion 
of the royal birthday of Italy’s King. The Opera was well 
presented; staging, costuming, light and color effects were 
adequate. The cast of artists was competent. Those deserv- 
ing special mention were Vincenzo Bettoni, in the title role. 
He sang with vigor. 

Renato Zanelli (formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as a baritone) scored another success in the tenor 
role of Faust. His rich voice, of beautiful quality, is well 
adopted to this role. At many points he was annlauded in 
open scene, his imposing figure adding much to the pictures. 
He is fast becoming one of Milan’s favorite tenors. Elisa 
Porcinai sang the role of Margherita, well adapted to her 
beautiful voice. She makes a dainty, young, and charming 
Margherita, and was received enthusiastically. Helen of Troy 
was ably sung and interpreted by Bruna Rasa. She has a 
powerful dramatic voice but exaggerates more than is neces- 
sary. If these slight faults are corrected she will no doubt 
become an artist of prominence. The chorus was commend- 
able, Maestro Terni conducted with ability and the remainder 
of the cast was competent. Maestro and artists received 
numerous curtain calls. The last onera to be presented at 
this theater for its present season will be, Vitadini’s Anima 
Allegra with the popular prima donna, Florica Cristofor- 
eanu, in the principal soprano role. Antonio BAsst. 
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INTERNATIONAL PIANIST —COMPOSER 
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KIMBALL 


Third American Season 





From His Press Comments: 


“A Master Pianist.” 

“The most modern player of romantic music.” 
“A Poet amongst the great pianists.” 

“A Master of Interpretation.” 














In Berlin, London, Vienna, Warsaw, etc., played the 
“Emperor Concerto” (Beethoven) and Concertos by 
Schumann, Tschaikovsky, Liszt, his own “Eroica” 
and others. His Repertoire is immense. Arouses En- 
thusiasm throughout his American Tours. 





NEW YORK, October 10, 1926 BOSTON, October 16, 1926 CHICAGO, October 24, 1926 


| 
Equally great with Orchestra or in Solo Recitals. 
| 
| 


Herald-Tribune: “Plays with spirit and flu- Herald: “The quieter , portions of both Tribune: “Mr. Liebling knows his way 
ency. . . . Waxing leonine in places such as (Chopin and Liszt) Mr. Liebling played charm- around the complexities of the sonata form and 
the opening of the Schubert Fantasy.”—Perkins. ingly, with a beautiful singing tone for melodies, writes readily and fluently.”—-Moore. 

“ , ; ace , , ; my “@ slicate < ‘ 

Times: “A delightful recital. ¢ es eve in passage work with tone at once delicate and Herald-Examiner: “Set forth his wonted fa- 
his compatriots how the —— art could sti brilliant. ; cility, distinction and resourcefulness in the 
weave unaffected melodies.’—Downes. 7. Eo te TO ‘ a matter of piano art and proved that he can write 

Journal: “He was a spirited and capable in- ranscript: EGS ACAEGTC ARS. V : with real humor in the modern American idiom,” 
terpreter of his own musical intentions. ; the Lisztians are his. His tone is always beau —Gunan. 

In Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’ he ranged from the tiful. His finger technic is fluent, graceful, N wy ‘oti 5 andi ted 
competent to the eloquent.”—Weil. ia ‘ haan’ “mi arge sonori- ews: Transcription of 1opin’s 4 at, 
; . sor brilliant, as occasion demands. Large sono ‘Impromptu,’ which Liebling styles an etude in 

Sun: “A Sonata No. 2 (Liebling) for violin ties he tosses about as though they were noth- double notes. Is a clever piece in which its 
—, gery ie full even flow, the soundness and ing. . . . Possesses also a high degree of technical difficulties are increased. . . . The 
clarity o its design were at once apparent. "he . Hi a : a middle section is especially original.”—R . 

sic: @ as - igh regard for nuances. sec 1 18 especially original, osen 
Schubert's ‘The Wanderer’ was brilliant and musical feeling : os — fcld. 
penetrating.”—Henderson. . . . Likes to linger lovingly over meditative 
melodic portions of the music he is playing.” Post: “A ripe musician who still finds ample 


American: “One realized that Mr. Liebling 
si he Mg db pst sane aie gm Post: Mr. eaebting's tone was warm, he music was melodic in concept, with its character 
strumental capabilities and partnership.”—Ben- made melodies sing, he caught and revealed the determined by sympathetic feeling for the in- 
nett. intimate, essentially subjective mood of Schu- struments. The violin had melodies to sing z and 
mann’s music.” the piano wove graceful patterns about the main 
: F themes.” —Hackett. 


scope for the expression of his meaning. The 


World: “Is brilliant in matters of technique 


and seems to en y vey” , ¥ ve " . 
visage intelligently the form and _Globe: An attempt was made to treat the American: “It is sane, good music, fashioned 
1 a piano as though it possessed the orchestra's upon traditional lines, and with a wholesome 
ianship, contai “The Sonata is full of fine musi- wide range of tonal lights and shades. Melodies flavor of Brahms and c “esar F ranck, . . . Itis 
sane ciate, "any inspired passages and | were ‘sung’ to a subdued accompaniment. | music that one enjoys.” Devries. 
Schubert's ‘Wanderer.’ The caressing tone kept Showy passages, conspicuously in the left hand, Journal: “An ingratiating and expressive 
you whispering with his piano.”—Stearns. part, were thundered forth.” work.”—Stinson. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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content of his own compositions. 
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Toti Dal Monte Interviewed 


Monte, one of the bright stars of the operatic 
firmament and one of the big cards of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, was recently interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the Musica, Courter in the lady’s modest apartment 
at the Congress Hotel. in Chicago. Dal Monte’s apartment 
at the hotel reflects exactly the modesty of this artist. In 
the parlor was noticed only an upright piano while other 
tars have grands; too, it was noticed that the piano was 
deprived of pictures and the room had no other furniture 
than that given by the hostelry. Nor was the room large, 
and, after talking for ten minutes with Toti Dal Monte, we 
discovered that this young woman is one of the most charm 
ing we had ever met in our long career as an interviewer 
for the Musicat Courter 

\fter being ushered in by her maid, we first asked Miss 
Dal Monte if she would give us a short biography of herself 
since making her debut eight years ago. Willingly she gave 
us the following information: mA 

“I made my debut in the principal theaters of Italy eight 
years ago. Since then I have sung more than three hundred 
performances of Gilda in Rigoletto. It was in this role that 
| made my first bow at La Scala in 1921. My success there 
brought me an engagement to tour South America under the 
management of Mocchi. In 1922 I again sang in La Scala 
and later made two tours of Italy as Rosina in The Barber 
of Seville. In 1923 | was again at the Cologne in Buenos 
Aires, singing throughout the Argentine and Brazil. Re 
turning to Italy | again had many appearances at La Scala. 


Toti Dal 


“It was in that year that | made my first appearance at 
the Grand Opera in Paris as Gilda in Rigoletto. Then, I was 
engaged by the Melba-Story Opera Company to tour Aus- 
tralia, This was in 1924 and I sang eighty-six performances 
in Australia. | came here for my debut in 1924, singing both 


\uditorium with the Chicago Opera and at the Metro- 
politan in New York with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, after which I made a concert tour. In 1925, I sang 
for the first time at Monte Carlo and I also had a tour of 
Switzerland. In June of that year I sang for the first time in 
London at Covent Garden. Then I gave a recital in Albert 
Hall, London, which was so successful that I made a tour 
of England in October of that year. In November I returned 
to Chicago for my second season with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Then I had a tour of twenty concerts and 
uchieved a very remarkable success in opera in San Fran- 


cisco 


“In 1926 I again 
forty-six concerts in all 


at the 


Australia and New Zealand— 
I am again singing with 


toured 
and here 
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the Chicago Civic Opera Company and on December 15 I 
sail away on the Berengaria for a little rest prior to my 
appearances at La Scala in Milan, under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini. I am also re- -engaged for the entire sea- 
son with the Chicago Opera, beginning next November, and 
there is a big managerial firm right here in Chicago with 
which I am negotiating for a long concert tour of America. 





; A VISIT TO HAWAIL. 
When the steamer on which Toti Dal Monte, the diminu- 
tive coloratura soprano who has just completed her annual 
engagement with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, was 
returning from Australia it stopped at Honolulu and the 
singer spent a day ashore as the guest of Ralph Julian Mac- 
Brayne, the impresario who brings all the great artists to 


the Hawaiian capital from time to time. Mme. Dal Monte 
had never sung in Honolulu but Mr. MacBrayne arranged 
a contract with her under which she will give three recitals 
there next October, when she will be returning again from 
a second tour of Australia and New Zealand for her annual 
American engagement. Before Christmas Mme. Dal Monte 
sailed for her native land. She is to sing later in the sea- 
son at La Scala and in the spring will go to South America 
for the annual grand opera season at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires, and in Rio de Janeiro. 


The contract has not been signed as yet, but I dare say before 
I sail everything will have heen arranged. wd 

“Thank you!” replied the writer. “This biography will be 
interesting to our readers and to many others in years to 
come, as I believe this is the only complete history of your 
musical life that you have ever given out for publication.” 

“*Righto,’ as they say in England. Now, is there any- 
thing more you would like to know?” 

“Yes, a great deal. First of all, I am not going to ask 
how you like America or Chicago. I know what you would 
answer. It makes good copy for press agents, but what I 
really would like to ask is, do you really enjoy singing in 
America ?” 

“IT enjoy singing wherever I happen to be—be it in Italy, 
South America, the States, or anywhere that the press and 
public are kind to me, and I must say I have no complaint to 
make about Chicago or other cities where I have sung in the 
United States, so I am very happy to be here and to come 
again next season, and I hope the Company will renew my 
contract year after year and that many local managers will 
want to secure my services to sing in concert throughout 
America.” 

“What role, if any, do you like best?” 

“I like them all. I enjoy singing dramatic roles as well as 
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comic. I always try to do my best. When I have a comic 
role such as Rosina in The Barber and Marie in The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment I read funny jokes throughout the day, 
and in order to be in the best of spirits I recall to mind some 
of those jokes when I get on the stage, so that really my 
laugh is spontaneous, as I am having a great time, and if 
later in the evening I feel that I am slipping, I bring back 
to memory one of those jokes that made me laugh previously 
in the day and I laugh heartily, not so much at the fun on 
the stage as at the story I had read. Of course, when I sing 
Lucia, Gilda, and other serious roles, I put aside my joke 
book and pick » a serious book. Walter Scott, being one- of 
my favorite authors, I read a chapter or two of one of his 
novels and I really feel Lucia or Gilda long before appearing 
before the public.” 

“You do not look athletic. Do you go in for any sport?” 

“No, but I walk daily. Rain or shine you will find me 
on the Avenue. I do not think it is good for the voice to 
play golf, tennis or even swim. It is too strenuous, especially 
for a coloratura, or, I should say, for myself. It may be all 
right for others. If I were sure your Editor-in-Chief, Leon- 
ard Liebling, would not get angry with me, I would confess 
that my greatest sport is to sit in.an easy chair and play my 
ukelele. Really, tan an expert on that instrument. A 
Hawaiian taught, me and he taught me correctly, not only 
how to play the ukelele, but how to dance, and I have heard 
many of their songs. There will be on my programs next 
year Mauri songs, taught to me by natives, and as I find those 
selections interésting and odd, I have studied hard to master 
the language and will sing the songs in the original at my 
recitals.” 

“Have you any thing that you treasure which you would 
let us see?” 

“Yes. I always travel with letters that Nellie Melba 
wrote to me, and the fan and wig that she gave me, The 
fan is the one that I use in The Barber and the wig that 
which I wear in Lucia. Both, as you will see from letters 
from Melba, were used by that great artist, who parted with 
them only to make me happy.” 

Toti Dal Monte then placed in our hand five letters, each 
written in French, one of which we translate here for the 
benefit of the readers: 

“Dearest Toti: 

You were delightful last night and you sang divinely. You are a 
great artist and | know that you will make a very big career. I 
wish that from the bottom of my heart. I kiss you affectionately. 

(Signed) Neti Mevpa. 

We also read a letter in which Melba stated: “I don’t want 
any one to wear the wig that was mine for so many years 
but you, dearest Toti,” and the one regarding the fan was 
even more friendly and full of encouragement. This fan, 
bv the way, is an antique, showing various operatic person- 
ages, all beautifully drawn, and we did not recognize the 
Rosina, so we asked Toti Dal Monte, who modestly an- 
swered: “I do not know. You said you thought it was 
Melba, but the fan is much older, so it might be Giogi Ri- 
ghetti, who created the role. Anyway, I love the fan. It 
has brought me great luck. Is the interview long enough?” 

“We could listen to you talk until tomorrow, Miss Dal 
Monte, as you say things so well that one never gets tired, 
but I asked you for a ten minute interview and I have beer 
with you so much longer that I will await another oppor- 
tunity to ask you what that monkey and dolls have done to 
be part of your baggage and to occupy such a prominent 
position on your piano. 

“Aha! You are curious, but only to me do those three 
toys mean something, so au revoir until next season and I 
may write you from Italy what the monkey and the dolls 
really mean to me.’ 

With that promise we left the charming songstress, won- 
dering if she were superstitious and if the toys were a good 
omen, If so, may they watch long over this artist—one of 
the foremost singers of the day. R. D. 


Alexander Bloch Saree in Buffalo 


Alexander Bloch, well known New York violinist and 
teacher, was soloist on December 8 with the Rubinstein 
Chorus of Buffalo, N. Y., at its first concert of the season 
in the ball room of the Hotel Statler, and he scored a bril- 
liant success not alone with the large audience but also with 
the press. The reviewer of the Times said that “he has 
a warmth of tone which quickly won over his audience,” 
and that “in the second group of numbers be distinguished 
himself for his facile technic and skill in tone color.” 
Edward Durney, of the Evening News, commented: “He is 
an artist whose thorough musicianship shines forth in his 
performance. His style combines authority and delicacy, 
his tone is pure and of ingratiating quality.” In picking 
out the most favored selections, the same critic went on 
to say: “Particularly lovely interpretations were the Baal 
Shem (Contrition) of Ernest Bloch, the Chopin-W ilhelmj 
nocturne in D major, and the Wagner-Wilhelmj Romance. 
Mr. Bloch won his audience, and after his fine playing of 
the Brahms Joachim Hungarian Dance, in G minor, which 
closed the first group, and again his spirited per formance 
of the Sarasate Spanish Dance, No. 8, his final offering, 
the applause was so insistent he was obliged to respond with 
encores.’ 

The Express spoke of “his facile technic, authority in 
style, and phrasing and ‘skill in 1 tonal color.” 





Leonard’s Liebling’s I Home Burned 


While he was attending a Gambol at the Lambs Club 
Sunday, December 19, the apartment and studio of Leonard 
Liebling, editor in chief of the MusicaL Courier, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. In the loss was included a valu- 
able collection of books, pictures, autographs and music, 
as well as the almost completed manuscript of the History 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, on which Mr. Liebling 
was at work with Andres de Segurola. The book will be 
rewritten at once. 





Regina Kahl Touring Pennsylvania 
Ethel Grow’s pupil, Regina Kahl, made a successful tour 
of Pennsylvania fast year and was so well liked that she 
was invited to return again this year. She has just left 
for Pennsylvania where she is to fill a number of engage- 
ments. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BirMINGHAM, Ata.—E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, 
appeared in concert here as the second in the series of 
artist concerts presented by the Birmingham Music Study 
Club, and drew the warm applause of a discriminating audi- 
ence. He played brilliantly the Chaconne (Bach-Busoni), 
a Chopin group, a Debussy group, and numbers by Ravel, 
Bartok and DeFalla. 

Clara Harper-Steele presented pe in a charming 
musicale at her studio when Mrs. C. Carmichael, wife 
of the president of Alabama Fog who i isa former pupil 
of Mrs. Steele, and Mrs. Otis Wragg of Gadsden con- 
tributed vocal ‘numbers with Elizabeth Blair Chamberlin 
and Minnie McNeill Carr as accompanists, respectively. 

Guy Allen presented his pupil, Jane Woodruff of Spart- 
anburg, S. C., in recital, assisted by Edith Sims, soprano, 
at the Allied Arts Club before an appreciative audience. 

Alice Graham presented pupils in the musical playlet, In 
the Candy Shop, written by Mildred Adair of Dothan. 

Mme. Jean Herscher-Clement, French pianist- composer, 
authorized representative of E. Robert Schmitz, who is in 
Birmingham teaching master classes at the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music, is delivering a series of lecture- 
— on modern French music before the Allied Arts 
Clu 

Corrie Handley Rice presented pupils in an Evening with 
MacDowell, being the beginning of a series of recitals of 
MacDowell music in keeping with the Children’s Crusade 
for the MacDowell Colony fund. 

a Burr Nabors presented pupils in two evening re- 
citals 

The Birmingham Music Study Club held the third in its 
series of morning musicales at Cable Hall, presenting Mae 
Shackelford, soprano, and Beatrice Tate Wright, pianist, 
in an excellent program. Louise D. Newman played ac 
companiments for Mrs. Shackelford, and Joseph Stoves 
played the second piano part in the Grieg Concerto with Mrs. 
Wright. 

An event of unusual musical interest here was the ap- 
pearance of Feodor Chaliapin and his company in The Bar- 
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ber of Seville at the Municipal Auditorium, under the aus- 
pices of the All Star Course (Mrs. Arline ‘Shipman and A. 
Brown Parkes)). The basso was honored with a reception 
at the Allied Arts Club while in the city. 

Carl F. Herring, pianist, who maintains his studio in 
Birmingham, has returned from New York where he made 
a successful concert appearance under the management of 
Arthur Judson in Steinway Hall. 

The Board of the State Federation of Music Clubs met 
in executive session here and awarded two scholarships, one 
to Margaret Smith of Ward, Ala., of the Alabama College, 
in piano, and the other a graduate scholarship to the Guy 
Allen —— in this city. Those attending the meeting 
were: Mrs. George Houston Davis of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the Federation; Mrs. J. Sanford Mullins, of Alex- 
ander City; Mrs. Augustus May, of Guntersville; Margaret 
Thomas and Mary Graham, of Selma; Arvie Pierce, of 
Huntsville; Mrs. W. H. Tayloe, of Uniontown; Mrs. V. 
W. DeWilton, Mrs. Hoyt M. Dobbs, Mrs. E. T. Rice, Mrs. 
Geo. T. Duncan and Emma McCarthy, of Birmingham. 
The meeting of the State Federation was fixed for April 
5. 6 and 7 in this city. 

Mrs. Walter Heasty, teacher of voice, presented four 
pupils in recital on December 14. They were Mrs. Colquit 
Majure, Cornelia Perryman, Mrs. C. D. Barr and Mrs. 
H. G. Dyer. 

The choir of the Sixth Avenue Presbyterian Church pre- 
sented the cantata, Christmas Dawn, by Gilbert Spross. 
= singers included Mr. and Mrs. Walter Heasty, Mrs. 

D. King, Mr. Scholl, Mrs. O. L. Stevenson, Mrs. C. D. 
“Tag H. D. Peacock and H. A. Melton. A. G. 


Laros Conducts Children’s Concert 
The Easton Symphony Orchestra gave its first children’s 
concert of the season on December 17. The orchestra was 
conducted by its regular conductor, Earle Laros, who chose 
a program that was most appropriate to the tastes of the 
audience. This was the first concert in the series and was 
for the pupils of the junior and senior high schools. The 
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auditorium was filled with eager listeners who applauded 
the numbers with enthusiasm, Ruth Gebhard, a member of 
the high scheol, was heard in two songs of Speaks. The 
orchestra played the Turkish March, Mozart; Ballet music 
from Sylvia, Delibes; Blue Danube W altzes, Strauss; a 
movement from the Rustic Wedding Symphony; Irish Tune, 
Grainger; The Marionette March, Gounod, and March He 
roique, Saint-Saéns. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Satt Lake City, Utan.—A number of interesting piano 
recitals were held in this city recently, including programs 
rendered by the advanced pupils of Frank W. Asper at 
the McCune Recital Hall; Lucile Burnhope, pupil of Edward 
P. Kimball, also given at the McCune Recital Hall, and 
William Peterson, whose recital was given at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club House. 

The opening concert of the McCune School Symphony 
Orchestra was given November 29 at the Assembly Hall 
under the direction of Frank W. Asper. Haydn's symphony 
in G major, sometimes known as the Military Symphony, 
comprised the first section of the program, followed by 
Grieg’s Autumn Storms and Beethoven's overture to 
Leonore, No. 3, op. 72. The Chaminade Chorus, under the 
direction of Anthony C. Lund, was an assisting factor in 
the presentation of this program which was the first of 
a series to be presented throughout the season by this 
organization. 

Combined choirs of the L. D. S. Church broadcasted an 
interesting program over radio station KSL, this program 
consisting entirely of compositions by Prof. Evans Stephens, 
retired leader of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 

An all-musical program was given by the music department 
of the University of Utah with Prof. Thomas Giles and 
Ellen Nielson in charge of the entertainment. 

May Valentine’s Comic Opera Company, an all-American 
organization presenting Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, had a success 
ful three-day engagement at the Salt Lake Theater, com 
mencing November 25. V. B 














“A Distinguished Performance’ 


Leading New York Critics Praise 
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audience.’ 


Times— 


Olin Downes, N. Y. 


“Mr. Richards performed with excellent virtuosity and clearness 
. the performance as a whole was dexterous and musicianly. 
Mr. Richards was cordially applauded.” 


Olga Samaroff, N. Y. Evening Post 
“Mr. Richards played with excellent taste and musicianship 
as well as technical mastery and was warmly received by the 


N. Y. Telegram 





“The Music Itself Was the Last Word in Elegance 
and Charm.” 


RICHARD L. STOKES, Eve. World 
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Richard L. Stokes, N. Y. Evening World— 

“The mood of a great part of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra's program last night at Carnegie Hall was tempered by Mr. 
Damrosch to the ghostly chiming of the harpsichord, at which Lewis 
Richards presented Haydn's concerto in D major. The consequence 
was the most attractive concert given this season by the Damrosch 
forces. 


“Mr. Richards brought forth the harpsichord’s elfin voice, its alac- 
rity of fingering, its trill as delicate as that of a canary and the 
ethereal pastel hues provided by the contrast between its quill and 
leather manuals. The music itself was the last word in elegance 
and charm.” 


Samuel Chotzinoff, N. Y. World— 
“Mr. Richards played superbly.” 


Frank D. Perkins, Herald Tribune 
“Lewis Richards, American harpsichordist, was the soloist in the 
Haydn concerto and gave a performance marking him as a highly 
skilled player.” 





A. M., New York Telegram— 


“Mr. Lewis Richards at the harpsichord gave a distinguished per- 
formance and merited the ready applause of the audience.” 


New York Sun— 
“He played with delightful deftness and charm. 
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Alfred Blumen Wins Critics’ Praise 
Among the most distinguished artists 
eric m irope in recent years is Alfred Blumen, 

with a great blare of trumpets, but 

and it was only by gradual 
achievements became known here. 
that not even today is Mr. Blumen 
public as he deserves to be and 
triumphs had broadcast in the 
There were reasons, however, that 
for Mr. Blumen during the first 

He came here from Sout h 


who have come to 


or noise, 


been 


ALFRED BLUMEN 
a severe case of typhoid fever from which 
Arriving in America, Mr. Blumen 
go, where he has been occupying a part of 
master Bush 
iven several recitals in Chicago and the 
four with the 


is slow 


classes at the 
vicinity 
times Chicago Symphony 
\lfred Blumen was born in Vienna. He made his profes 
jonal debut there at the age of ten in an orchestra concert 
direction of Oskar Nedbal, conductor of the 
Bohemian Philharmonic Society of Prague and the Vienna 
fonkunstler Orchestra. At that time Blumen was the pupil 
Robert Fischof. For two years he gave concerts, playing 
in Vienna, Budapest, Prague 
He then under the influence of Emil Sauer, who 
wk him as his pupil and assumed charge of his career 
step was to forbid public performances absolute- 
ly. Blumen, therefore, turned his attention to the develop 
ment of his art and to the acquirement of a general educa- 
tion At the age of again resumed public 
and was so immediately successful that he was able 
during his first season to play over most of Northwestern 
Europe At the end of this first when his career 
under way and his future assured, the war broke 
all other healthy young men in Europe he was 
drafted and was continuously in service until 
within three months of the armistice, rising to the degree 
of artillery officer He received a wound and was 
retired and for nearly a year incapacitated 
Finally he resumed his much delayed concert career. He 
made his debut in Berlin and was again immediately 
ful. The press of many cities singled him out 
the most important young artists of the day. 
| or with orchestra he played all over 
dinavia Austria, Italy, 
lungary 
Blumen was 
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onsecutive tours te South America and was the artist 
go with Strauss and the Vienna Philharmonic 
playing not only Strauss works but also the 
repertory, Beethoven, Liszt, Mogart and so on. 
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He also played under the direction of Strauss at the Augusteo 
in Rome, playing the Strauss Burlesque, which was such 
a pronounced success that on occasion it had to be repeated 
in its entirety—a rare event at any symphonic concert. 

In one season Mr. Blumen played five orchestra. concerts 
in Buenos Aires with Strauss, as well as nearly twenty 
recitals, and in Rio four orchestra concerts and ten recitals, 
and in Montevideo four orchestra concerts and six recitals. 

One of the greatest honors that ever came the way of 
this young artist was that of playing at one of the rare 
orchestra concerts at the Vienna Opera. That was in 
March, 1923. The only other pianists who have. had the 
same honor are d’Albert and Busoni. Among the orchestras 
with which Mr. Blumen has played are the following: 
Vienna Philharmonic under Strauss and Schalk, Vienna 
Konzertverein under Ferdinand Loewe, Vienna Tonkunstler 
Orchestra, Dresden Philharmonic under Strauss, Berlin 
Philharmonic under Bruno Walter, Munich Konzertverein, 
Leipsic Gewandhaus under Nikisch, Rome Augusteo under 
Strauss, Stockholm Royal Opera Orchestra and Konzert- 
vereiningen, Bucharest Philharmonic under Georgescu, 
Prague Philharmonic under Leo Blech, the Vienna Philhar- 
monic in South America with Strauss, the Chicago Orchestra 
under Stock. 

As to the press, some of the things that have been said of 
Mr. Blumen’s playing 3 are so opposite that the y deserve to be 
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quoted. Here is one from Musical Opinion, London, com- 
menting on his Welte-Mignon recording of Franck’s pre- 
lude, Choral and Fugue: “Alfred Blumen is evidently a 
pianist who has a singularly noble conception of the rhythm 
of harmony, for his interpretation of the Cesar Franck Pre- 
lude, Choral and Fugue is based on a movement of the har- 
monies rather than of the actual notes. In the Prelude his 
rendering is restless, reaching the agitated, to the player- 
pianist who tries to read the short notes in measured time; 
but the moment the player-pianist gives himself over to the 
progression of the chords, and in particular to the marking 
of the bass, his reading proves to be very firm indeed, and 
the excitement becomes that spiritual ecstasy which is the 
true mood of the music. This kind of performance is one 
that piano students should observe, seeing that the plain, 
measured enunciation of the short notes is what makes 
Franck dull in ordinary hands. There is grandeur in Blu- 
men’s spacing of the time in the Choral. The Fugue he 
treats as if it were a mighty improvisation (which one may 
indeed take it to be), and he realizes a thrilling effect in that 
bell-like coda which forms the climax of the piece.” 

The Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) speaks of Biumen’s 
“rhythmic sweep and stupendous technic ;” the Neues Wiener 
lagblatt calls attention to his “fiery temperament ;” the same 
paper calls him a “keystormer” without rival (it is a little 
dificult to translate the curious but expressive German 
terms) and says that he is overflowing with temperament, has 
astounding surety and a technic that recognizes no difficul- 
ties. The Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung says: “Bulow, in the 
year 1885, said of the Burlesque in D minor (Strauss) that 
it was unplayable. Blumen plays it with technical ease and 
musical charm.” The Berlin Nationalzeitung says that Blu- 
men possesses such virtuosity that he can play the most _diffi- 
cul. passages at any tempo; the same critic (Eugen Span- 
nuth) adds that in his playing Blumen paints wonderfully 
poetic mood pictures and builds magnificent climaxes 
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But it is impossible in the brief space alloted to this article 
to give any adequate idea of the wealth of praise that has 
been showered upon Mr. Blumen by the press of all Europe 
and South America. A perusal of the comments of the cri- 
tics, and a consideration of the very great number of con- 
certs this young virtuoso has been engaged for and the noted 
conductors he has played under, is sufficient to convince one 
that he is one of the leading pianists of the day. 


Mme. Foy’s Pupils Successful 


Leonore Gordon Foy recently presented a number of her 
artist pupils at the Morrowfield Hotel, Pittsburgh. “It is 
impossible to tell the quality of singing and rare interpreta- 
tion that Mme. Foy is bringing to Pittsburgh,” said the 
Squirrel Hill Times in commenting on the concert. The same 
paper declared that Margaret Davis, coloratura soprano, and 
Thomas Strang, tenor, sang a duet from La Traviata in a 
superlative manner. Miss Davis also was heard in three solos, 
which she “sang with a grace that clearly illustrated the ver- 
satility a coloratura soprano can achieve under the proper 
guidance.” According to critical opinion, Mr. Strang, in his 
group of solos, proved that his voice is flexible and lyric with 
fine dramatic capabilities. Mme. Foy’s excellent quartet, con- 
sisting of Miss Davis, Celia Little, contralto; Mr. Strang and 
his brother John Strang, baritone, gave several selections 
much to the delight of the audience. Nellie Risher furnished 
excellent accompaniments for the entire program. The re- 
view in the Squirrel Hill Times concluded with this salient 
paragraph: “Mme. Foy will present her artists from time to 
time throughout the year. She is to be congratulated upon 
the work of her pupils. Few artists sing with the ease and 
flexibility that do her pupils and only one with the keenest 
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insight into voice production and natural song could achieve 

such marked success.” 

Many of Mme. Foy’s pupils appeared in the unusually 
fine performance of Pinatore which was given recently at 
the Syria Mosque in Pittsburgh. Among those in leading 
roles were Delphine — rt, Elsie Corynne McCarthy, ( = 
Little, Regis C. Reagan, William Saalbach, William Fo- 
garty, James J. Malzone, ‘Edward Coyne and Wilfred King. 
There was a chorus of fifty and an orchestra of twenty-five 
under the direction of William R. Michel. The entire cast 
was recruited from local studies, Mme. Foy’s pupils being 
well represented. 


Lotte Leonard to Sing at Scala 


Beritin.—Lotte Leonard, German soprano whom the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau is bringing to America, had such success on 
her recent Swiss tour that she has been engaged to sing at 
the Beethoven Festival in the Scala, Milan. 
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TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Toronto, Ont., CAn.—One of the finest concerts of the 
season was given in Massey Hall by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitsky conducting. The pr 
opened with a Mozart Serenade which was beautifully 
played. Then followed Debussy and Stravinsky. A fitting 
climax was reached in Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
It was exquisitely done, and the ovation Mr. Koussevitsky 
and his orchestra received was but a just reward for such 
a glorious concert. 

Kathleen Parlow, Canadian violinist, played the Pa aganini 
D major concerto with the New Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Parlow is a brilliant virtuoso and the Paganini work 
gave her ample opportunity to display her excellent tech- 
nic. The orchestral program consisted of the Overture 
to Manfred and the second Beethoven Symphony. ‘The 
Beethoven was well done, especially the larghetto, which 
was beautifully played. Dr. Luigi Von Kunits conducted 
with his usual skill. 

The English Singers gave Montreal a wonderful treat. 
Much was expected of these singers and music lovers were 
not disappointed. They gave some rare English things 
magnificently. 

The Australian National Band, Albert H. Baile, direc- 
tor, played at Massey Hall before an enthusiastic audience. 
This band is purely a brass organization and it was re- 
markable the striking orchestral effects obtained without 
the use of reeds. Although Toronto hears many of the 
world's finest bands at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
the Australians did not suffer by comparison. In fact, the 
band caused a mild sensation which will not be forgotten 
by those privileged to hear them. 

Gertrude Huntley gave a fine piano recital at the Toronto 
Conservatory Hall. Mme. Huntley was brought here by the 
Woman's Musical Club and they are to be congratulated. 

The Elgar Trio, from the faculty of The Hambourg 
Conservatory of Music—Yvonne Hazlewood, pianist; Rich- 
ard Wix, violinist; Martin Chenhall, cellist—gave a delight- 
ful recital at the King Edward Hotel assisted by Ruth 
Cross, contralto. 

Joseph Hofmann, pianist, gave a brilliant recital in Mas- 
sey Hall. Mr. Hofmann revealed the many sides of his 
artistry with works by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Behrend, Chasins and Balakireff. 

At the fifty-second twilight concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Paul Douguereau, pianist, was soloist. 
This was Mr. Douguereau’s first appearance in Toronto and 
he certainly made a wonderful impression, especially in his 
Debussy, which concluded a group of solos magnificently 
played. The orchestra played an Overture by Mendelssohn 
Har hy Haydn Symphony in D major with its usual per- 
ection. 

The. Hart House String Quartet has returned from a 
most successful tour of the Western provinces, playing in 
almost every large city enroute. They were most en- 
thusiastically received and rightly so, for this quartet is one 
of the finest on the continent; easily one of the greatest 
quartets Canada has ever assembled. 

Marjorie Vincent, a local soprano, gave a delightful vo- 
cal recital in the ,Toronto Conservatory Hall. Miss Vincent 
sings most artistically. She was assisted by the cellist, Leo 
Smith. Dr. Healy Willan and Elizabeth Hedly were the 
accompgnists. 

Arthur Blight, baritone, and Ernest Seitz, pianist, both 
members of the faculty of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, gave an interesting joint recital at the Conservatory 
Hall. 

The Kilbourne String Quartet gave the second concert of 
the Beethoven Centenary series at Hart House Theater, 
before a packed house. The work of this quartet was 
enthusiastically received. 


Florence Richardson, violinist, artist-pupil of Dr. Luigi 
Von Kunits, has gone on a six months’ concert tour of 
the United States. R. S. 


BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5) 
“mechanical” music. The pieces rendered by the Steinway 
Welte piano had already been heard at the last Donaue- 
schingen festival. Toch, Hindemith, and Miinich tried to 
demonstrate in these pieces the possibilities of music writ- 
ten for mechanical instruments. The discussion after the 
concert revealed the fact, however, that even in the radical 
November group serious doubts were exposed regarding 
the artistic weight of the new slogan—“mechanical music”— 
defended with so much enthusiasm by Mr. Stuckenschmidt. 

A group of pianists demands attention. Vladimir Horo- 
witz, the young Polish pianist has been the most successful 
of all the new-comers during the last few years. His two 
recitals were received most favorably. Severin Eisenberger, 
well known and highly esteemed here for many years, has 
shown undiminished power in his remarkable art. Paul 
Loyonnet from Paris, unknown here so far, has made an 
excellent impression thanks to his finished mechanism and 
cultivated taste. Marie Antoinette Aussenac, Princesse de 
Broglie, probably hailing from Paris, also played the piano 
with masculine power, but also with unusual power of intel- 
lect. 

Josef Lhevinne, now a resident of 
enjoyed a high artistic reputation in Europe. He valiantly 
defended his fame at a recent concert here. He is certainly 
one of the most accomplished players of the day. 


America, has long 


ArtHuR SHATTUCK PLays 
Arthur Shattuck made a successful Berlin debut before 
the war. After many years absence he has now returned 
to Germany and has presented himself as a pianist of high 
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qualities a mature and noble artist. Particularly impres- 
sive is his musicianly treatment of polyphonic music. 
American Art was also successfully represented by Myra 
Mortimer. Her vocal excellence has on several occasions 
been praised in my Berlin letters. In her last recital she 
sang an interesting program, in which a group of old and 
modern English and American songs. (E. C. Sharp, H. A. 


Murphy, Maurice Besley, Kurt Schindler), particularly 
arrested attention. Coenraad von .Bos accompanied in 
masterly style, and the singer’s beautiful soprano was a 


treat to the ear. Huco LeicHTentritt. 


Activities at Curtis Institute 


Three young artists who have been trained at the Curtis 
Institute of Music gave remarkable performances in Phila- 
delphia at two separate concerts on December 12. Louise 
Lerch, an Allentown girl who after two years of study with 
Marcella Sembrich was accepted last season by the Metro- 
politian Opera Company, was one of the artists at the 
musicale at the Penn Athletic Club. In this, her first public 
concert in Philadelphia, Miss Lerch proved the sensation 
of the evening. The sheer beauty of her voice, its musical 
perfection, and the finished style of the singer roused the 
audience to great enthusiasm. The singer is a pure lyric 
soprano with the natural facility of a coloratura, One of 
the numbers that was most enthusiastically recieved was the 
difficult Vengeance aria of Astrifiamente from Mozart's 
Magic Flute, which Miss Lerch sings in the original key 
and is required to reach F above high C. 

In an another concert hall, a short distance away, patrons 
of the Stanley Music Club heard two richly endowed children 
in works performed usually by mature artists. W ith the back- 
ground of one hundred musicians conducted by Artur Rodzin- 
sky the two youthful performers played two concertos in a 
manner that revealed extraordinary virtuosity and musician- 
ship. Jeanne Behrend, a young Philadelphian now a pupil of 
Josef Hofmann at the Institute, in her presentation of the dif- 
ficult G major concerto of Beethoven showed brilliant musi 
cianship, brilliant technic and a fine poise. The reception 
given to Iso Briselli, a protege of Carl Flesch, the director of 
the violin department, lifted him from the ranks of compara- 
tively unknown boy violinists to the group where dis- 
tinguished talent indicates a brilliant future. He has been 
technically trained by Richard Hartzer under the supervi- 
sion of Mr, Flesch. In the Paganini concerto in D major the 
boy showed tone of rare beauty, and technic worthy of a 
big violinist. 

One of the most interesting concerts given at the Curtis 
Institute during December in the series arranged by faculty 
members was that of Carlos Salzedo, director of the harp 


department. Mr. Salzedo opened the program with four 
dances of the eighteenth century which he himself had 
transcribed for the harp from the original music. This 


was followed by his own sonata, a composition written some 
four years ago and with many highly interesting points. 
There is a piano part modeled so closely upon the idiom of 
the harp that it is difficult at times to distinguish between the 
instruments, especially when both are in the extreme upper 
register. The work is exceedingly modern as to harmoniza- 
tion, musical thought and melody, and resembles a fantasia 
in form rather than a sonata. Maurice Ravel's beautiful 
introduction and allegro for harp, string quartet, flute and 
clarinet closed the program. Mr. Salzedo was assisted in 
this number by Emanuel Zetlin, first violin, Henry Temi- 
anka, second violin, Louis Bailly, viola, Felix Salmond, 
violoncellist, William M. Kincaid, flute, and Daniel Bonade, 
clarinet. All are faculty members at the Curtis Institute of 
Music. 

Casper Reardon, a second year harp student under Mr. 
Salzedo, has been awarded the scholarship offered by Mr. 
Salzedo in composition for the harp. The student spent his 
summer at work, and successfully passed the examination 
in composition required by Mr. Salzedo. Young Reardon 
is now writing a series of preludes for the harp, one .of 
which, Nocturne, has been included by well known harpists 
upon their concert programs. Lucile Lawrence, head of 
the Lawrence Harp Quintet, uses the composition upon all 
occasions. 

Students at the Curtis Institute of Music had the privilege 
of playing upon instruments valued at $53,000, recently in 
the course of a lecture upon Famous Violins and Their 
Makers, which was given at the school by Jay C. Freeman. 

Through the courtesy of Rudolph Wurlitzer, the owner, 
an exhibition of instruments valued at a quarter of a million 
dollars was on view, the collection having been shipped 
specially from New York for the occasion. Two movements 
from the Beethoven Quartet in E minor were played upon 
instruments from the collection by students trained in en 
semble by Louis Bailly. They used a Stradivarius cello 
worth $20,000; a Viatti Stradivarius worth $15,000; another 
worth $10,00 and an Amati viola worth $8,000. The students 





were Judith Poska, first violin; John Richardson, second 
violin; Paul Ferguson, viola, and David Freed, cello 
Tiefland in England 
(Continued from page 5) 
excellence with which he sang the role of Moruccio. Heard 


often on the Auditorium stage, Nicolich made but little 
impression on the writer since his debut a season ago, but 
his performance in Tiefland, in a secondary role, was that 
of a master singer, a master actor, and his deciamation was 
above par. 

Elsa Alsen, who has sung the role of Marta often in 
Germany in the original, was asked only a few days ago 
to learn the part in English so that Tiefland could be given 
this season as promised. The role is’a trying one, and the 
change of text from German into English somewhat ham 
pered the brilliant songstress, who did beautifully with th 
part, but not as well as she will after two or three repeti 
tions. Her English was good, clear ‘and she made a 
profound impression with her listeners. Alice d’Hermanoy 

was funny as Pepa, Irene Pavloska interesting as Antonia, 
Lorna Doone Jackson clever as Rosalia. and a special notice 
must be written concerning the beautiful interpretation of 
the ‘role of Nuri by Helen Freund. Happy indeed is the 
Chicago Civic Opera in having in its, personnel such a 
clever little lady as Miss Freund.’ In children’s roles she 
is inimitable and her Nurmi was the best achievement of 
her operatic, career. She sang the difficult music of the 
role exceptionally well. She projected her words clearly 
over the footlights and by her savoir faire and gentle deport 
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ment she won the hearts of the audience and the esteem 
of the connoisseurs. Jose Mojica, a most reliable singer 
and actor, made much of ,a role far inferior to his talent. 

Stage director Charles Moor once again distinguished 
himself and we repeat again that the stage management of 
the Chicago Civic Opera is now, for the first time in its 
history, in capable hands. Moor knows his business and we 
are learning a great deal about staging by witnessing per- 
formances at the Auditorium. 

The performance was under the direction of Henry G. 
Weber, who one of these days. will surely add after his 
name “musical director of the Chicago Opera.” When a 
little older, if that honor is tendered him, he witl be ready 
for it. He is the logical man for the place—not because 
he is American born or because his birthplace is Chic ago, 
but because of the fact that he is an excellent musician, 
a splendid man of the theater, is calm and circumspect, 
and that he interprets every school of classic and modern 
opera equally well. 

Tiefland has been given often in Germany since 1908 and 
we predict here that it will be retained in the repertory 
of the Chicago Civic Opera. The manner in which 
it was presented here could not be surpassed anywhere. 
It was a star performance on the stage as well as in the 
orchestra pit, and the management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera is here congratulated for the big success achieved 
with the novelty, Of all the operas given in English, the 
one that will help the cause most to date is Tiefland. Long 
life to it and may it be repeated often this season and in 
years to come! Reneé Devaies. 
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December 30-—-New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Musical 
Art Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall; Artistic Mornings, Plaza 

December 31—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

January 1—Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon, Car 
negie Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall 

January Albert Spalding, violin, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Hugo 
Kortschak, violin, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; New York Symphony 


sehen: Mecca Auditorium; Sigmund Feuerman, 


Steinway Hall 


Leonora Cortez, 


Orchestra, 
violin, morning, 


January 3 piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 


January 4—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Nadia 
Reisenberg, piano, evening, Acolian Hall 

January 5—Samuel Gardner, violin, evening. Carnegie Hall; Alfred 
Cortot, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Max Barnett, piano, even 
ing, Aeolian Hall; Gitta Gradova, piano, evening, Town Hall 

January 6—Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hail; 
Ruth Breton, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall 

January 7—-New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Charles Naegele, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale 

January 8—Symplwny Concert for Children, morning, Carnegie Hall; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Leonid 
Kreutzer, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall 

January 9—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; John 
Charles Thomas, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; Ossip Gabrile 
witsch, piano, afternoon, Town Hall. 

January 10—Beethoven Association, evening, Town Hall; Socrate 
Barozzi, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall 

January 11—Mischa Levitzki, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; The 
Dudley Buck Singers, evening, Town Ilall; Hardesty Johnson 
and Isabel Garland, evening, Chickering Hall; Mieczyslaw Hors 
zowski, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Guiomar Novaes, piano, 
evening, Aeolian Hall 

January 12—Banks Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; Dorothy 
Helmrich, song, evening, Town Hall; Carl Flesch, violin, evening, 


Aeolian Hall. 
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DECEMBER 19 


New York Philharmonic: Zimbalist, Soloist 

Efrem Zimbalist, appearing as soloist with the New York” 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the Metropolitan on December 19, 
proved a magnet that drew many standees in addition to the 
regular subscription patrons. His part of the All-Russian 
program was the Glazounoff concerto in A-minor, op. 82, for 
violin and orchestra, played through as one movement with- 
out intermissions. Mr. Zimbalist's consumate technic and 
warm, almost sensuous, tone, were very much in evidence. 
Into the folk tunes which constitute several of the minor 
themes he threw all the mysterious loveliness of the legends 
about which they were woven. In his playing there was 
something extraordinarily virile with a suggestion of power 
kept in leash. Mr. Zimbalist has no need of performing 
digital gymnastics to insure his repute, but in the course of 
his performance he showed his astonishing ability in this 
respect in a cadenza that swept along dizzily with doubled 
threnodies intermingled with lightning staccato plucking of 
the strings. 

The other numbers on the program were Glinka’s over- 
ture to Russlan and Ludmilla, typically Russian in context 
and treatment and a fitting opening for the Zimbalist offer 
ing, and the masochistic Pathetic Symphony by Tschaikow- 
sky. “Age cannot wither nor custom stale” the appeal of 
this number for the faithful followers of the Philharmonic 
Society. Willem Mengelberg, who conducted, strove, and 
succeeded to a large degree, in giving a rather different in- 
terpretation, toning down his climaxes to some extent, and 
reducing the wailing sweetness of the lamentoso to a per- 
vading melancholia rather than a burst of anguish. 


Friends of Music 


A most interesting Sunday afternoon concert at Town 
Hall was that of the Society of the Friends of Music. 

Mozart’s Idomeneo Overture opened the program, followed 
by Carl Friedberg’s playing of the C major concerto by 
Beethoven. The pianist was in his best estate, and gave a 
clarified, musical and technically polished performance. He 
displayed a high — of intellectuality also in his reading 
of the solo piano part of Beethoven’s Choral Fantasy. In 
tuat work, the chorus of the society covered itself with 
glory, singing beautifully, too, in a group of Brahms folk- 
songs. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted with devotion and musicianly 
thoroughness. 


DECEMBER 20 


American Orchestral Society 


On December 20 the orchestra of the American Orchestral 
Society gave the first of its up-town season’s concerts at 
Aeolian Hall, Chalmers Clifton conducting. The program 
began with the Beethoven Seventh Symphony, followed by 
Debussy’s Two Dances for harp and string orchestra. Then 
came the Prelude and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde, 
and, to end with, the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto for violin 
and orchestra. Lucile Lawrence was the harp soloist and 
Barbara Lull the violinist. This orchestra, whose mission 
is to provide a training school jor young players desirous 
of undertaking an orchestral career, plays very creditably 
indeed, strengthened, as it was, by a few first-desk men from 
the New York Symphony. There was life in the Beethoven 
symphony and a considerable feeling in the Wagner number. 

Lucile Lawrence is a fine harpist. She plays with a deci- 
sion which is .a pleasant contrast to the langorous 
methods of so many women harpists. Her technic is ample 
and she did full justice to the musical side of these early 
and somewhat. obvious works of Debussy. Miss Lull was 
excellent in the Saint-Saéns concerto. It is a tuneful work 
and Miss Lull read into its pages all the significance it has, 
which is not much, after all. Technically she was entirely 
competent and dealt with its various difficulties with a light 
and sure hand. Mr. Clinton provided good accompaniments 
for both soloists. 


New York String Quartet and Leginska 


The large, distinguished audience that filled Aeolian Hall 
on December 20, listening to an evening of delightful cham- 
ber music, must have been duly grateful to the New York 
String Quartet and Ethel Leginska, pianist, who left her or- 
chestra in Boston long enough to appear as assisting artist. 
The program was well chosen, consisting as it did of the 
Haydn quartet in G minor, op. 74, charmingly played with 
tonal balance, a remarkable smoothness of tone and excep- 
tionally good rhythm. Messrs. Cadek, Siskovsky, Schwab 
and Vaska are indeed artists in themselves and their com- 
bined efforts proved admirable indeed. 

The Beethoven in F minor, op. 95, aroused special inter- 
est and appreciation for the quartet played it beautifully. 
For the Schumann quintet in E flat major, the valuable 
services of Miss Leginska were obtained and the little pianist 
was given a hearty reception when she appeared on the stage 
and modestly took her place at the piano. Moreover, she 
played superbly, with all her fire, splendid rhythm, and then, 
again, her exquisite caressing of tone where demanded. But 
at no time did she over-shadow the quartet. They all played 
delightfully in accord and the balance was even. Part of the 
work was given in memory of Franz Kneisel and Louise 
Svencenski, and most effective was the In modo d’una Marcia. 


DECEMBER 21 


Mischa Elman Quartet 


The Mischa Elman String Quartet gave the second of its 
season’s recitals on December 21. The program called for 
the Beethoven quartet in F minor and the Cesar Franck 
quartet in D major. The playing of these musicians is cer- 
tainly of first class order. It is a recognized fact that a 
quartet is as good as its first violinist; this is in itself enough 
of a recommendation for this organization, as the art of 
Mischa Elman has been and still is, one of the high lights in 
the violin profession. Mr. Elman has tried, no doubt, to 
subdue his golden tone and personality in the ensemble, but 
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it is a tone so luscious that it’s color and warmth can not 
even be hidden under the proverbial bushel. The playing 
of the four men was by far the best in the Franck number ; 
this was beautifully done and the geniality of the composer 
was decidedly felt after the turbulent Beethoven. In the 
lento the cry which is the theme had an almost plaintive 
wail to it; the Scherzo was a clever tonal combination and 
there was breadth to the Finale. During the course of the 
evening one experienced a complete feeling of satisfaction 
with the exquisite sound and interpretation which Mr. Elman, 
Edwin Bachman, William Schubert and Horace Britt pro- 
duced. 


The Philharmonic Benefit Concert 


On Tuesday evening, December 21, at Carnegie Hall the 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave the first benefit concert it has 
ever given, the proceeds going to the orchestra’s benefit fund. 
There are to be two concerts a year for this fund here- 
after. There was certainly enough music for anybody's 
money. Mr. Mengelberg began with a performance of the 
Beethoven Egmont Overture, and ended with a rousing read- 
ing of one of his favorites, Liszt’s Les Preludes. 

The high spot of the evening was John MtcCormack’s 
singing of the recitative and aria from Beethoven’s Mount 
of Olives. One regrets that there is not more frequent 
opportunity to hear Mr. McCormack here in a work of this 
kind. This music is not Beethoven at his best; in fact, 
it takes all the supreme vocal art and the feeling of con- 
viction that Mr. Mc Cormack brought to it to make it live. 
But live it did, and live it always will when sung as Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sang it. One feels that he is convinced of its 
value and in convincing himself he convinces his hearers. 
The audience recalled him repeatedly as well it might. 
Later in the evening he presented a group of Wolf songs, 
sung with the orchestra, Mr. Mengelberg conducting. 

For the middle group of orchestral works George 
Georgesco, leading Roumanian conductor, made his first 
appearance in America. Mr. Georgesco conducts the Royal 
Philharmonic at his home in Bukarest and leads at the Royal 
Opera as well. He directed the Mozart E flat Symphony, 
the Second Roumanian Rhapsody of Enesco and Strauss’ 
Don Juan. As soon as Mr. Georgesco came to the stand one 
saw from his calm, authoritative manner that he was a man 
of experience. He gave a straightforward, clean-cut per- 
formance of the Mozart; the Enesco Rhapsody was well 
played, but it is a dull thing at the best; the Don Juan, 
however, was electrifying—as vital and spirited a perform- 
ance as that splendid work has ever received upon the 
Carnegie Hall stage. Mr. Georgesco took it on the whole 
at a pretty brisk pace, giving it added life and sparkle. It 
was a performance that established him at once as a leader of 
most decided attainments and it got the heartiest applause of 
the evening, with repeated recalls for the conductor. 

During the evening a gentleman added to the length of 
the over-long program by making a speech about something 
that everybody already knew about—the benefit fund. 


DECEMBER 22 


Antonio Meli 


Antonio Meli, Italian-American baritone, who has recently 
returned from study abroad, made his debut in the role of 
concert singer on December 22, in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Meli 
had many friends and enthusiasts among the audience who 
very clearly made him understand that he is a great favorite 
not only personally but of the gods. That he has been 
blessed with a beautiful organ is an obvious fact as soon as 
the baritone begins to sing. The voice is not a big one in 
range, but of lovely quality; the upper register is especially 
fine, for it is very resonant and brilliant. To this natural 
fact there is added a smoothness and freedom of production, 
which if it occasionally seemed impaired was due to a 
severe cold. Mr. Meli also has a fine command of the 
legato and an ability for dynamics and well graded pianis 
simos, It is with these attributes that he is able to shade and 
color, to give expression and nuances to his work, which 
with maturity will be backed by a more mellow interpreta- 
tion. The singer also has to his advantage a poise and 
refinement of presence which are rare in one so young. 
He has a fine physique and assurance, assets of great im- 
portance in vocal work, and with which is also coupled a 
sane balance of modesty. 

The program opened with Handel’s Largo, this group 
also including Tirindelli’s Amore Amor, Cimara’s Stornello, 
Falconieri’s Ochietti Amati, Durante’s Danza, Danza Fan- 
ciulla, followed by Mozart’s Non Piu Andrai. This collec- 
tion alone would have been sufficient to establish the fact 
that Mr. Meli is a versatile singer. There was individuality 
and understanding, lyric and dramatic quality, while in his 
French, English and Sicilian folk song groups he displayed 
taste and a predominance of the exhuberance of youth. 
With such an abundance of merits already at his disposal 
2 such an auspicious debut, Mr. Meli should have a splendid 
uture. 
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DECEMBER 23 


New York Philharmonic: E. Robert Schmitz, 
Soloist 

The Philharmonic celebrated Christmas week by playing 
its 2,127th concert at Carnegie Hall on December 23. ‘The 
program began with the second symphony of Saint-Saens, 
which is neither Christmas music nor any other kind of 
music to speak of. The program ended with Dr. Strauss’ 
Dance of Salome from the opera; this is a pretty artificial 
sort of music but it is put on the orchestra with a master 
hand and sounds well. Mr. Mengelberg got all out of it that 
there was in it. Between these two pieces E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, was soloist in two other pieces. First came Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain by De Falla. Mr. De Falla had two 
ears out of a total of two cocked in the direction of Debussy 
when he wrote this piece. It awakes memories of Soiree 
de Grenade and, of course, of Iberia. It is pleasant music 
to listen to, however, and Mr. Schmitz gave a most agreeable 
performance of the piano part. The other work was Strauss’ 
early Burleske for piano and orchestra, a delightful thing in 
which he didn’t worry about anything except writing good 
tunes and succeeded in doing it. It is very effective indeed. 
both for the piano and orchestra, and Mr. Schmitz shone 
brilliantly in his performance of the former, splendidly sup- 
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ported by Mr. Mengelberg and his men. The program wa> 
repeated on Friday afterncon. 





DECEMBER 26 


New York Symphony: Gershwin and Sibelius 


On the program of the New York Symphony concert at 
Mecca Temple, on December 26, Walter Damrosch gave 
that fine work which he commissioned last year, the piano 
concerto in F by George Gershwin, following it immediately 
by the first performance anywhere of a new work by 
Sibelius, Tapiola (The Forest), a short symphonic poem 
commissioned by H. H. Flagler, president of the Symphony 
Society. If it was Mr. Damrosch’s idea to show how much 
better his choice was than Mr. Flagler’s, he certainly suc- 
ceeded. The Gershwin work sounded even more vivid and 
vital than last year. A few holes in it are still apparent 
but it is full of ideas, quaint and happy melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic conceits. It sounds better with each hearing. 
Mr. Gershwin played the solo piano part brilliantly and 
there was tremendous applause. 

Then came Sibelius. When Mr. Damrosch made a little 
introductory speech, talking about the dark and sombre 
Northern color of the music and announcing that the whole 
work was built up on one theme, a lot of us began to 
suspect that. there was something wrong with it. And 

_ there was. It was one of the dullest, least interesting, most 
boresome orchestral pieces it has ever been the misfortune 
of the present writer to listen to. Mr. Damrosch was right. 
There is only one theme and that is exactly one measure 
long and has a range of a major third. By the time one 
has heard it a hundred times or more, in every possible 
variation and inversion and from every possible instru- 
mental combination, one is heartily sick of it, for it is 
a weakly, insignificant little theme at the best: The con- 
viction grows with each new work that Sibelius has said 
about all he has to say some time ago, and that all this 
dark, sombre, brooding Northern atmosphere of his new 
works is merely absence of ideas. 


The concert began with one of Mr. Damrosch’s familiar 
readings of the fifth Beethoven symphony. 


New York Philharmonic: Zimbalist, Soloist 


Three items only made up the December 26 concert of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 
It was the 2129th concert of the society, how the second 
oldest in the world, Willem Mengelberg conducting. 
Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla overture opened the _ 
gram, and Brahms’ third symphony closed it, Mr. Zim- 
balist playing the Glazounoff violin concerto in between. 
Needless to say, this varied program, with popular-style, 
classic-style and modern-style pleased the large audience. 
One wonders at Brahms who in this third symphony, writes 
plain melody, of genial nature indeed, appealing to anyone. 
Violinist Zimbalist played with the solidity of tone and 
artistic significance expected of him and Mr. Mengelberg 
seemingly conducted with unwonted vigor. There was tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BALTIMoRE, Mp.—An event of the local season was the 
appearance of Ernestine Schumann-Heink as soloist at the 
second concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra. Di- 
rector Walter Damrosch had arranged an entire Wagner 
program, into which Mme. Schumann-Heink fitted perfectly. 
Her voice is as pure as ever and one marvelled at the singing 
of Erda’s Warning from: The Rheingold and Waultraute’s 
Narrative from Gotterdammerung. None know Wagner 
better than Mr. Damrosch and the orchestra played in an 
inspirational manner. Mr. Damrosch was also accorded a 
great reception, for the concert marked his second and fare- 
well appearance of the season, as Otto Klemperer will direct 
the remaining concerts of the New York series. 

Few artists claim greater popularity in Baltimore than 
Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, and rightly so, for in addition 
to being a fine player and musician, Mr. Hutcheson was one 
of us for quite a few years while he was a member of the 
Peabody faculty. His recent appearance as soloist at one of 
the weekly recitals at the Peabody naturally meant a capacity 
audience. As always the recital was satisfactory throughout. 

The one performance of Pique Dame by the Washington 
National Opera Company here fell flat. Considerable ad- 
verse criticism by Baltimore critics of the first performance 
in the Capital did not help things here, although the writer 
felt that all things considered the performance was a credit- 
able one. True, the opera did not attain Metropolitan 
heights, but it must be remembered that except for the guest 
artists in the chief roles, the work is that of true music 
lovers, who should be greatly commended. The local guar- 
antors were called upon for practically the entire amounts, 
which was indeed to be regretted, This year’s efforts, too, 
should result in a more sane selection in the future as to the 
operas to be performed. 

A most interesting recital was that offered by Elsa Alsen 
This singer, whose first appearance in this country was in 
Baltimore, has risen to great heights in her work and her 
recitals here are events that no true lover of music can 
afford to miss. Baltimoreans are pleased to know that Mme. 
Alsen will be with the Chicago company when it appears 
here in February. 

The Westminster Choir, that excellent company of singers 
from Dayton, appeared here recently. No better choral 
work has been heard in years. 

Variety in music is desirable at times and this held true 
when the Tipica Orchestra of New Mexico gave a concert 
here recently. 

The English Singers furnished the weekly Peabody recital 
and gave an excellent performance. This sextet of artists 
strengthened the fine impression created previously and a 
large audience greeted the visitors. 

One of the most satisfying recitals of the season was that 
of Claudia Muzio. Having made her only previous appe. trance 
here in the title role of Tosca, one anticipated her qualifica- 
tions as a recitalist. Mme. Muzio ran the gamut from opera 
tic arias to small encore numbers and in all she attained’ per- 
fection. 

The first public appearance of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Glee Club drew an immense audience. This organ- 
ization is now under the capable direction of George Caste lle 
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who succeeded the late Hobart Smock. Mr. Castelle has 
given previous evidence of his ability as director of vocal 
organizations and the B. & O. Club is bound to reflect its 
director's efforts. Elsie Kraft Hurley and Robert Wiede 
feld, pupils of Mr, Castelle at the Peabody, were the soloists 
The death of Joseph Pache is a great loss to Baltimore 
For over a quarter of a century, Mr. Pache was director of 
the Oratorio Society of this city and in this capacity he 
wielded a great influence. The work of this organization 
reached great proportions under Mr. Pache and his loss 
leaves a vacant place not easily filled. E. D. 





Federation Biennial Songs 


The National Federation of Music Clubs, for its fifteenth 
biennial convention, which is to be held in Chicago, April 
18-25, has had bound for it a collection of part songs by 
special permission of the various publishers represented 
The publishers who have given this permission are as 
follows: Gamble Hinged Music Company, Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Oliver Ditson Company, John Church Com 
pany, G. Schirmer, Inc., J. Fischer & Bro. Arthur P. 
Schmidt Company, Theo. Presser, Ricordi & Co. Inc. 
Boston Music Company, C. C. Birchard & Company. The 
music is collected into two neat octavo volumes of about 
100 pages each, the titles of which are: The Singing Biennial 
Collection (Book I, Musical Singing Me Clubs and Assem- 
bly Singing Collection; Book II, Massed Chorus Concert) 
It is probable that no such thing has ever been accomplished 
before, and it is a fine tribute not only to the vision of the 
officers of the National Federation of Music Clubs, but 
also to the various publishers who have permitted their 
\works to be used. 


Gunster’s Dallas Success 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, now on his southern tour, dk 
lighted a large audience in the ball-room of the Alolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., on December 6. Mr. Gunster proved 
lhimself a fine program maker as well as an artist of un 
usual vocal endowments and interpretative gifts His 
singing of the classics was of high musical worth, and his 
delivery of a final group of Negro spirituals, in costume, dis 
jplayed surprising versatility. His characterization of the 
old darkey was finely drawn. There were flashes of humor 
mixed with pathos, reviving in the hearer memories of thé 
old South and a tender regard for the type of colored ser 
vant now almost extinct. 


Liszniewska and Ginn at White House 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge were hosts at the most 
important of their series of state dinners on December 16, 
entertaining in honor of the foreign envoys to this country 
Flowers and music added to the charm of the evening, atid 
besides the earlier program there was a musicale to which 
250 extra guests were invited. Mme. Marguerite Melvill 
Liszniewska, pianist, and Louis Graveure, baritone, the lat 
ter accompanied by Bryceson Treharne, at the piano, gave 
the program, after which they were presented to the Presi 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, both of whom expressed great 
appreciation of the concert. 
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MME. POVLA F RIJSH 


Danish Soprano 


tours. 


The fact that Mme. Povla Frijsh an- 
nounces four New York recitals in Aeolian 
Hall on the evenings of January 17, 24, 


February 7 and 1/4 is sufficient in itself 
to make the season an interesting one. 


Musical connoisseurs already know the 
value of a recital by Mme. Frijsh, and the 
larger public has become familiar with 


her art through her several nation-wide 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 
10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


Mason & Hamlin Piano used 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


TEACHING OR TEACHING OTHERS 


HOW TO TEACH THEMSELVES 





" By LEON SAMETINI 
Article I 


The above subject is one which has been discussed in- 
numerable times, and about which columns could be and 
have been written. I believe that the fault lies in the latter, 
i. e. the books which have been written seem to be too long 
drawn out, too complicated, and too incomprehensible for 
the average student. And it is with this idea in mind that 
| want to write these articles, making them brief, and at 
the same time as comprehensible as possible to the violin 
students who have not the opportunity to study with authori- 
tative teachers, and who feel the need of advice. 

The most important of all problems is how to practice. 
Practicing is not a matter of mere playing and repeating 
phrases, passages, or notes, but practicing consists of study- 
ing similar to the studying we do in books, such as arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, etc. : 

The first principle is to learn the text of any one com- 
position, which consists of the left hand, right hand, and 


rhythm. The left hand consists of the intonation, correct 
fingering, and shifting The right hand consists of the 
bowing, and the rhythm or time. The rhythm must not 


only be counted out first, but must also be thoroughly felt. 


Each of these must be studied as a separate problem. 
When studying the left hand technic, the notes which 
are played across the strings should be looked upon as 


but as far as the left hand is concerned they represent 
nothing else but double-stops and should therefore be prac- 
tised as such. 

The same applies to the bowing. A martele, spiccato, or 
staccato bowing should be practiced on open strings so as 
not to let the left hand interfere with the difficulty of the 
right hand. 

The rhythms should be studied without the use of the vio- 
lin or bow, and when each one of those three (left hand, 
right hand, and rhythm) have been studied as a separate 
problem, then the student can start to use all three at the 
same time real slowly, and gradually faster into the correct 
tempo. 

The student will readily see that the object of practicing 
or studying this way is to learn to prevent mistakes rather 
than to correct them. 

Unfortunately so many students study violin, or try to 
play violin by ear. If they have a good ear and do not 
study with their brain they develop the bad habit of placing 
the fingers constantly on the wrong spot and making their 
ear call their attention to bad intonation, rather than learn- 
ing to prevent mistakes through mental study, knowing 
where the fingers should be placed, rather than to place 
them at random. 





double-stops, since the bow divides them into single notes, 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 
Haut. Rounp Taste on CHorvuses 
Chairman Tremaine found fifty people, all interested in 
music, gathered at the Round Table luncheon, Town Hall, 
December 20. Percy Grainger, guest of honor, told of the 
many fine choruses, and also equally poor orchestras, in the 
Antinpodes : everywhere works by classic and modern writers 
are performed there; America should develop choral singing. 
Joseph Regneas, who followed, thought that we should all 
unite in creating desire for, and especially participation in, 
good choral singing; that visiting artists should be expected 
to uphold their fees. He outlined a well thought out plan 
for choral development in the United States. Other speakers 
were Dr. Spaeth, Messrs. Clark, Patterson, Burchard and 
McConothy. (Mr. Regneas’ plan will be printed in an early 
of the MusicaL Courter.) 
Signor GASPARINO WILDERMANN 


Town 


ssuc 
FOR INSTITUTE 
Eulio Gasparino, dramatic tenor. has been secured as in- 
structor of voice at the Wildermann Institute of Music 
(headquarters in St. George, S. I. with branch in Steinway 
Hall, New York.) He abandoned a possible career in the 
priesthood and followed music, making a reputation both as 
singer and teacher. 
Syiv1A BraverMAN Is A Warp Pupit 
The audience at Wurlitzer Auditorium on December 
applauded Sylvia Braverman, soprano, pupil of Alice Law- 
rence Ward. for her beautiful singing of arias and songs 
by Puccini, Rabey, Delibes, and the Americans Besly, Olm- 
stead and Gaul. Miss Braverman has a pure and expressive 
soprano voice, and sang with the skill and artistic vocal 
knowledge possessed by pupils of Miss Ward. Rose Jonas, 
pianist, played seven piano pieces, all for the left hand. 
Dickinson’s Brick CuurcH Must 
December 26 the Messiah (Christmas section) was given 
at the afternoon service by Dr. Clarence Dickinson’s choir ; 
six musical numbers were heard at the morning service. The 
Friday noon Hour of Music will be resumed January 7. 
Becour-Prrrer-Kress Dance Srupto 
December 30 and 31, afternoons, and December 29, eve- 
ning, dance affairs were given at the Becque-Pepper Studios, 
Josephine Frantz giving classic dances, to plano music played 
by Walter Krebs. 
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Stratton’s “Enunciation Beyond Criticism” 


Charles Stratton, tenor, appeared in concert recently at 
Southwestern University, and the next day the Memphis 
Evening Appeal declared: “Mr. Stratton” is a vocalist who, 
while already high in his achievements and possessor of 
superb talent, is sure to go on and become recognized as one 
of the finest concertists of the country. His program was 
well balanced and included selections which displayed his 
talent to excellent advantage. His tones were well placed, 
while his sense of rhythm and nuance was indicative of fine 
training and knowledge. Breath control he has to a 
fine degree, while his pianissimo tones were as clear and finely 
shaded as seems possible. One delightful feature was won- 
derful diction.” The Savannah Morning News also com- 
mented upon the tenor’s diction following an appearance in 
Savannah, stating, “His enunciation is beyond criticism. In 
whatever language he used this quality distinguished his 
singing and his accurate phrasing as well as the purity of 
his diction, gave charm to his presentation of the songs.” 
Following a recital in Greenville, S. C., the Greenville News 
noted: “Perhaps the outstanding feature of the concert was 
the ease of control which the singer displayed in all num- 
bers, from the simplest pieces to the more exacting selections 
of an operatic nature. His artistic interpretation of all 
numbers, in which was demonstrated a range of expression 
commanded by few singers, drew demands for more encores 
than time of the concert permitted.” 


——— 


George Liebling Delights with Lecture-Recital 

On December 23, at the Majestic Hotel, New York, 
George Liebling, as a newly elected honorary member of 
the New York German Scientific-Social Club, gave a beau- 
tiful program with lecture, based upon “Personal remi- 
niscences on my master, Franz Liszt.” Prof. Jockers, of 
Pittsburgh University, also delivered a delightful lecture on 
German-American Poetry. 

Mr. Liebling fascinated and aroused great enthusiasm 
with his playing, as well as his genial talk on musical mat- 
ters, showing a deep knowledge of the history of music, 

‘ frequently spiced by some humorous remarks, The eve- 


ning was pronounced by the president to have been the best 
event of all the club’s festivities of the season. 

Mr. Liebling’s program contained the Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude, Beethoven’s Andante favori, Chopin's Ballad in A flat 
and Waltz in D flat, his own Octave Study, Liszt's Rigo- 
letto-Fantasy, Liebestraum, and Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody. The large audience demanded numerous encores 
which were generously given by the artist. 
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Gatti-Casazza Enjoys French Opera Comique 

The management of the French Opera Comique selected 
for its gala holiday performances Jacques Offenbach’s tune 
ful opera-bouffe, La Perichole, beginning Monday, Decem- 
her 27, at the Jolson Theater. The cast is as follows: La 
Perichole, Mlle. Jenny Syril; Piquillo, M. Foix; Don 
Andres de Ribeira, M. Servatius; Don Pedro de Hinoyosa, 
M. Payen; Le Comte de Panatellas,°M. Delamarcie; Le 
Marquis de Tarapete, M. Grandais; Guadalena, Mlle. Alny; 
Mastrilla, Mlle. Briere; Berginella, Mlle. Narcisse, and 
First Notary, M. Duflac. 

A truly complimentary tribute to the performances of 
this excellent company was received by the management 
in the form of a letter sent unsolicited by Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, impresario of The Metropolitan Opera Company. 
It speaks for itself: 

METROPOLITAN 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza 

General Manager 
Mr. Thomas Salignac, 

Director French Opera Comique, 

Al Jolson’s Theatre, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Salignac: 

While I thank you for having invited me to attend the performance 
of “La Mascotte,” at the Jolson’s Theatre, I wish to express to you 
all my admiration for the manner in which you have prepared and 
presented the masterpiece of Audran, assuring you that I spent 
three really delightful hours at the performance. 

The artists that you have chosen are truly worthy of the heartiest 
applause and the ensemble is such as deserves to be seen by all lovers 
of this genre of musical entertainment. 

Of this genre—operetta—some people are inclined to speak with a 
certain disdain as though it were a sort of inferior arte However, 
they are in error and guilty of a positive injustice. In art, there are 
no inferior classes. There are only the beautiful and the enjoyable on 
the one hand, and the ugly and boresome on the other. And a. good 
operetta, such as “La Mascotte,” is worth much more than a great 
many serious operas which enjoy, it is true, a certain consideration, 
but which are, nevertheless, very wearisome. It is a Difector of opera 
who voluntarily makes this confession. ‘ 

Allow me the opportunity to express the hope that. your efforts will 
meet with the success that they merit. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Grutio, Garr1-Casazza, 


OPERA COMPANY 


New York, December 10, 1926. 
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ENJOYING THE ROCKIES 
Frederick Heiser, Sr, of Sioux City (Ia.), and Frederick 
Heizer, Jr., of Seattle (Wash.), on their vacation last sum- 
mer. Mr. Heiser, Sr., visited his son in the West and they 


spent several weeks together in the Rockies. The accom- 
panying snapshot was taken at Rainier National Park, Mt. 
Rainier in the background. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The fifth concert by the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen conducting, 
was opened with a beautifully transparent rendition of 
Gluck’s Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis. Mozart’s concerto’ 
for two pianos and orchestra in E flat, played by Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison in inimitable fashion, came next. Together 
with Mr. Verbrugghen’s finely Mozartean accompaniment it 
proved a performance of pure delight. A moving interpre- 
tation of Richard Strauss’ tone poem, Tod und Verklaerung, 
opened the second part of the program, while Maier and Pat- 
tison together with the orchestra closed the program with a 
novelty for Minneapolis, a fantasie by Ernest Hutcheson. 
It gave the two pianists, especially in the last movement, 
plenty of opportunity to show their skill and dexterity, and 
was most cordially received by the audience, Needless to 
say, they had to add several extras before the enthusiastic 
audience would permit them to retire. 





The sixth concert by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra opened with a novelty, Ibert’s Escales (Ports of Call). 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel was the other number making up 
the first part of the program, conductor and orchestra 
achieving a notable success with its rendition. The second 
half of the program was given over to the Hungarian violin 
virtuoso, Joseph Szigeti. He evoked storms of applause 
with a masterful interpretation of the Brahms violin con- 
certo. For extras he played a Prelude and Bourree by Bach 
and a Paganini Etude. 

The Northwest's two foremost musical organizations, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, con- 
ductor, and the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, Dr. E. Melius 
Christiansen, director, joined forces on the evening of De- 
cember 3, and a most remarkable concert was the inevitable 
result. The program opened with Abert’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of the Bach Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, and was 
followed by a group of a capella numbers by the choir. 
They were Gretschaninoff’s Gladstone Light, the Benedictus 
from Liszt’s Missa Choralis, and a Motet for Advent by 
Schreck, After Dobnanyi’s Suite for Orchestra, op. 19, 
came two Norwegian sacred folksongs and two German 
Christmas songs by the choir. The concert, closed with 
Svendsen’s Norwegian Rhapsodie No. 3 and the introduction 
to Act IIT from Wagner's Lohengrin, It was one of the 
finest concerts of the season. 

The third “Pop” concert opened with MacCunn’s overture, 
The Land of the Mountain and the Flood. A coronach by 
Sarratt, tellingly orchestrated by Henri Verbrugghen, came 
next, and was in turn followed by two Hungarian Dances by 
Brahms. Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem was another greatly 
enjoyed number, while Respighi’s symphonic poem, The 
Pines of Rome, brought to a close a program every number 
of which was hugely enjoyed by a large and most apprecia- 
tive audience. 

The fourth “Pop” concert began with Auber’s overture to 
Masaniello. It was followed by the Nocturne and Scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummernight’s Dreamy music. Henri 
Verbrugghen’s orchestration of Schubert’s Marche Militaire 
closed the program. Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck was the 
popular soloist and after a fine rendition of the Beethoven C 
minor concerto she added, to the great delight of the audi- 
ence, Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy, 








I SEE THAT 


London has a Germano-Spanish invasion. — 

Alban Berg's opera, Wozzek, causes disturbance of the 
peace in Prague. : 

A new plan is announced for the Salzburg Festival. 

Dresden has revived Cherubini’s Don Pistachio. 

Covent Garden is to be demolished. : 

The Chicago Civic Opera gives the first performance in 
English of Tiefland. : 

Lewis Richards wins success Baltimore. 

Palmer Christian appears with Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra gives its first benefit 
concert. i : ; 
A concert is given at the White House by Mme. Liszniewska 
and Louis Graveure. : RS J , 
The N. F. M. C. has had its Biennial Songs attractively 
bound in book form. : 

Naples witnesses the end of its fall opera season. 

Cesare Sturani gives delightful musicale. 

John MeCormack again invades Boston. 

An unusual choral concert is planned for Westchester County. 

Gatti-Casazza compliments the French Opera Comique Com- 
pany now playing in New York 

Chester Wittell’s Algerian suite a success in Rochester. 

Walter Damrosch and the N. Y. Symphony Orchestra 
present Gershwin’s new Piano Concerto in FB, as well 
as first performance of Sibelius work. 

Frederick Gunster scores success in Dallas. 

Ethel Leginska was soloist with the New York String 
Quartet. 











The Music Teachers’ League has concert and mass meeting. 

Moriz Rosenthal wins ovation at Lambs’ Gambol. 

Radio fans delighted with Mary Allen's singing. 

Richard Strauss conducts Tristan in Amsterdam. 

Alfred Blumen is praised by the critics. 

Gray-Lhevinne gave her fifth recital in Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Rochester Opera Company gives successful presentation 
of opera in English. 

Announcement is made 
Schedule. 

Dr. Carl gives his annual performance of the Messiah. 

Leonora Cortez will give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, January 3, 

Alberto Jonas was secured to give a lecture at the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the Teachers’ Association. 
George Liebling’s popular song, Thee, was sung in New 
York three times lately by Marcella Roeseler, Iseo Hari, 
and Nina Morgana. The song was also sung over the 

Radio recently by Walter Becher, German basso. 

Avitabile artist-pupils will give a joint recital of operatic 
music at Aeolian Hall, New York, January 18. 

Uarda Hein won honors as piano soloist at the last Lieder- 
kranz concert. 

Isidor Strassner’s conducting of the Heckscher Founda- 
tion Symphony Orchestra. was praised by New York 
papers. 

Joseph Regneas presented a plan for popularization of 
Choral bodies throughout the United States, before 
Town Hall Round Table December 20. 

Eulio Gasparino, tenor, has been added to the faculty of the 
Wilderman Institute. ‘ 

Laddie Gray, baby pianist, gave his fourth San Francisco 
concert, under the auspices of the Pacific Musical So- 
ciety, on December 23. 

Ernest Davis is engaged for a season of opera in February, 
in Seattle, Washington. : 


of the 1926-27 Munich Festival 
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Joun McCormack 1N Op PLEASURES 
Boston.—John McCormack gave his second Boston con- 
cert of the present season on December 12, in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. McCormack offered a delightful exhibition of 
his familiar powers ‘in a program which included old airs 
of Handel and Vinci, songs by Brahms, Schubert, Moussorg- 
sky, Hagemann, Kennedy Russell, Blanche Seaber, and 
Edwin Schneider, not forgetting the usual group of Irish 
folk songs. An audience that completely filled the hall 
insisted on many additions to the program. Edwin Schneider 
proved himself not only the admirable accompanist that 
he has always been, but gave pleasure as well in solo pieces 
by Chopin, Sibelius, Palmgren, and Debussy. 
FArBMAN SoLoist witH Prop._e’s SYMPHONY 
Harry Farbman, violinist, was the soloist at the third 
concert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, December 11, 
in Jordan Hall. He strengthened the excellent impression 
that he had previously made here, giving a performance 
of Vieuxtemps’ concerto in D minor that was conspicuous 
for warmth of tone, brilliant technic and musical feeling. 
In response to many recalls Mr. Farbman played two encores. 
Stuart Mason conducted the orchestra with his usual skill 
and taste in Mozart's D major symphony, Rabaud’s Proces- 
sion Nocturne and Piet Hein, Rhapsody on a Dutch folk 
song by Van Anrooig. Jordan Hall has proven an ideal 
auditorium for these concerts. Certainly the orchestra sounds 
better than ever before, thanks not only to the improved 
acoustics, but also to the musical discernment of the admir- 
able Mr. Mason. 
NapiaA REISENBERG ScorES witH Boston SYMPHONY 
Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, made her local début, December 
13, as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
occasion being the second of the Monday evening series. 
Miss Reisenberg scored an emphatic success with Liszt's A 
major concerto, making a highly favorable impression with 
her fluent technic, sure instinct for the melodic line and 
her musical phrasing. The audience recalled her a number 
of times. For purely orchestral numbers Serge Koussevit- 
sky and his company of virtuosos gave their familiar version, 
ever lyrical, of Brahms’ fourth symphony and Berlioz’s 
sonorous overture, Roman Carnival. 
Lintian Evanti PLeases iN REcITAL 
Lillian Evanti, coloratura soprano, gave a recital Novem- 
ber. 28, at the Copley Theater. Her program included num- 
bers by Handel, Scarlatti, Mozart, Proch, Rachmaninoff, 
Cimara, Hagemann, Verdi, and a group of negro spirituals. 
Miss Evanti revealed a voice of pleasant quality and liberal 
range, vocal skill, and good diction, all of which served to 
give pleasure to a small. but very enthusiastic audience. 
Grorct Perkins RAYMOND AT JorDAN HALL 
George Perkins Raymond, tenor, gave a recital here, 
December 4, in Jordan Hall. Ably assisted by Celius Dougher- 
ty, accompanist, Mr. Raymond was heard in a program that 
reflected favorably on his musical discrimination. He opened 
with a group of four songs from Brahms, and proceeded to 
four lieder by Schubert and Schumann—all sung with a fine 
regard for tradition and for their emotional content. At 
this point Mr. Raymond fainted on the platform, this being 
the first time within memory of the oldest inhabitant that 
the untimely end of a concert was threatened in such a novel 
manner. Be that as it may, Mr. Raymond courageously 
resumed singing after a brief rest, and demonstrated his 
abilitiés as a singer further in an aria from Weber’s Der 
Freischutz, three songs of Wolf, and in pieces by Watts, 
Ireland, and Carpenter. 
JoHNSON AND GorvON SING SpiRITUALS 
J. Rosamond Johnson, pianist, and Taylor Gordon, tenor, 
gave a concert of spirituals and other Negro songs on 
December 5, at the Copley Theater. The singing of Messrs. 
Johnson and Gordon again yielded unusual pleasure through 
a progam that included many new items from the First 
and Second books of American Spirituals. Their audience, 
as usual, was very enthusiastic. 
WiLiiaM GerRArD CoLLINs IN RECITAL 
William Gerrard Collins, baritone, was heard in recital 
November 24 in Jordan Hall, when’ he gave an exhibition 
of his abilities as vocalist and interpreter in an interesting 
program drawn from Bridge, Rosa, Brogi, Liszt, Bemberg, 
Brahms, Henschel, Schubert, Grieg, Schaeffer, Fox, and 
Hughes. Mr. Collins had the always competent assistance 
of Margaret Kent Hubbard as accompanist. 
HELENE Diepricus PLEASES 
Helene Diedrichs, pianist, gave a recital, November 30, in 
Jordan Hall. Miss Diedrichs set herself an exacting pro- 
gram, one that was well designed to test her abilities. 
Opening with Beethoven's F minor sonata, she proceeded 
to a group of pieces by Bax. There followed the Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue of Cesar Franck, a study by Szmanowski 
and Chopin's F minor ballade. Miss Diedrichs proved herself 
a worthy exponent of the Matthay school of playing that 
has been so ably championed here by Myra Hess. Her 
technical skill proved equal to the demands of her difficult 
program, and her tone was of lovely quality and subject to 
nuances of a‘highly commendable nature. Nor is the playing 
of Miss Diedrichs lacking in expressive quality. All in all, 
it was an auspicious beginning, and the audience was quick 
to show its appreciation. 


Ciara RasrinovitcH Wins PRAISE 

Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, gave a recital on December 1 
in Jordan Hall. She was heard in a program that comprised 
the B flat minor sonata of Chopin, and pieces by Respighi, 
Couperin, Rameau, Schumann, Ravel, Bartok, Gardner, and 
Infanta. Musical Boston discovered last year that Miss 
Rabinovitch was already in possession of the technical funda- 
mentals of great piano playing, and that she was manifestly 
endowed with authentic musical feeling. This impression 
was renewed and deepened at her last concert. Her technical 
surety and ease emphasize the fact that this brilliant mastery 
of her instrument does not serve as an ostentatious end in 
itself, but rather as a means to the expression of genuinely 
poetic feeling and dramatic imagination. Rarely indeed does 
one hear, even in these days of abundant talent, a more mov- 
ing interpretation of Chopin's poignant sonata of the Funeral 
March. Her’s is the art that conceals art, and it does not 
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take a major prophet to predict a brilliant future for her. 
Needless to add, the very large audience that heard Miss 
Rabinovitch recalled her again and again. 
ALAN FARNHAM Repeats Success 

Alan Farnham, violinist, gave a recital, December 8, in 
Jordan Hall. Expertly assisted by Richard Malaby, his 
accompanist, Mr. Farnham repeated the success that he had 
here last season, thanks to his innate musical sensibility, 
purity of intonation, warm tone, and highly serviceable 
technic. A concerto of Mardini, Mendelssohn’s familiar con- 
certo, and pieces labeled Spaulding, Granados-Kreisler, Bloch 
and Sarasate filled his program. His audience was warmly 
responsive throughout the recital. 

ALFrep BLUMEN Gives REcITAL 

Alfred Blumen, pianist, played in Boston for the first time 
on December 9, in Jordan Hall. His program included the 
prelude, choral and fugue of Cesar Franck, a sonata in C 
minor by Karol Rathaus, and six pieces of Chopin. Mr. 
Blumen commands a fluent technic and musical intelligence 
of a praiseworthy order. Aside from an occasional tendency 
to lay on and spare not, this pianist merits praise for his 
accomplishments. His playing would gain in interpretative 
power however, were he less concerned about ways and 
means and more absorbed in the poetic significance of the 
music in hand. The audience applauded Mr, Blumen very 
enthusiastically. 

Koussevirzky PLays SEVENTH SIBELIUS 

The Boston Symphony concerts of December 10 and 11, at 
Symphony Hall, were notable for the first performance in 
this city of Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony. The balance of the 
program included a concerto in D minor of C. P. E. Bach, 
arranged by Steinberg; Stravinsky’s suite, The Fire Bird, 
and Sibelius’ dramatic tone poem, Finlandia. 

Frepier’s SINFONIETTA AT SYMPHONY HALL . 

Unusual interest attends the announcement of the Sym- 
phony Hall concert on January 30 by the Boston Sinfonietta, 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor, and Nina Tarasova, interna- 
tionally known as a folk songster, The Boston Sinfonietta 
is a group of prominent, active members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, led by Arthur Fiedler, who came into 
the limelight when he was called upon to conduct the closing 
night of the “Pops” season last July, It is several years since 
Mme. Tarasova has appeared in Boston, and her January 
concert is anticipated with keen interest. 

RutH Pierce Posse.r Wins Favor 

Ruth Pierce Posselt, girl violinist, gave a recital, December 
5, in Symphony Hall. Her program comprised Vitali’s 
es Paganini’s D major concerto and dighter pieces 
by Tschaikowsky, Burleigh, Boulanger, Dvorak-Em. 
Ondricek, and Wieniawski. The favorable impression that 
Miss Posselt made here when she was eleven years old, in 
1923, was strengthened at this concert. The natural talent 
which she displayed a few years ago has ripened into a 
degree of virtuosity and musicianship that ought to carry 
her far. Not only has she a brilliant technic at her com- 
mand. Her tone is warm and full, her phrasing genuinely 
musical, her temperament manifestly ardent, her presence 
unspoiled and charming. Miss Posselt was recalled many 
times. A word of praise is due her teacher, Emmanuel 
Ondricek, of this city. 

Laninc Humpurey AND Paut Brecor Hearp 

Laning Humphrey, baritone, and Paul Bregor, pianist, 
combined forces for a joint recital, November 30, in Reper- 
tory Hall. Mr. Bregor renewed the good impression that 
he made here last season, giving a pleasurable exhibition 
of his abilities in numbers labelled Sgambati, Gluck-Fried- 
man, Beethoven, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Chopin and Mosz- 
kowski. Mr. Humphrey revealed a voice of agreeable quality 
and good range, clear diction and musical intelligence in a 
group of French Bergerettes and in songs from Rubinstein, 
Borodin, Cornelius, Alperaky and Saint-Saens. An audience 
of good size insisted on extra pieces. 


Srraus’s Op GerMAN Love Soncs to Be?Hearp 

Georges Laurent, musical d?rector of the Boston Flute 
Players’ Club, has accepted for performance on Feb. 13, 
1927, Otto Straub’s Old German Love Songs, a cycle for 
soprano and baritone with the accompaniment of eight instru- 
ments. The soloists will be Gladys de Almeida, soprano, and 
Charles Bennett, baritone. An ensemble of distinguished 
Symphony players, with Mr. Laurent himself playing the 
flute part, will be assisted by Heinrich Gebhard on the piano- 
forte and Mrs, Seth T. Crawford on the harp. The com- 
poser will conduct. 

The work, composed in 1924 in Boston, had a very suc- 
cessful European premiére last February. The text is based 
on Minnelieder of the old German Troubadours, the various 
vocal numbers being connected by instrumental interludes. 
Its performance here, which will be the first in America, 
is anticipated with no little curiosity. 

Frepertc Jostyn at N. E. Conservatory 

Overnight, a Rose, a song by Percy F. Hunt of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, was sung from 
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manuscript at a song recital by Frederic Joslyn, baritone, 
in Jordan Hall, November 28, complimentary to the Con- 
servatory and its friends. Harold Schwab, '22, organist of 
All Souls’ Church, Lowell, served as pianoforte accompan- 
ist. George W. Chadwick's As in Waves Without Number 
was heard again, and there were several Negro spirituals 
arranged by C. F. Manney, together with selections from 
Gluck, Handel, Mozart, Richard Strauss, Edward Elgar, 
Lully, Gounod and Massenet. Be x 


Choral Concert for Westchester 


A concert of unusual interest is being planned for the 
latter part of January, by the Larchmont Choral Society 
and the Mamaroneck Choral Society. The union of these 
two societies makes it possible to present a concert larger 
in scope than has ever been presented in Larchmont or 
Mamaroneck. 

F. Colwell Conklin is director of both societies. Mr. 
Conklin’s work is well known in choral circles and in the 
public school system. He is supervisor of music for 
Mamaroneck schools and for a long term was president of 
the Music Supervisors’ Association of Westchester County 
Public Schools, 

The program will include three groups sung by the com- 
bined societies afd a group sung by each society; thus the 
public will have the opportunity of hearing the societies 
individually and together. A noted star will also be on the 
program. Every effort is being made to present a most 
pleasing concert. 

The Mamaroneck Choral Society has the distinction of 
being the oldest choral society, and the Larchmont Choral 
Society has the distinction of being the youngest choral 
society doing festival work, both being units of the West- 
chester Choral Society, under whose direction the Westchester 
Music Festival has been given for two years. The recent 
announcement that Albert Stoessel had been engaged as 
musical director for the Westchester Choral Society is 
stimulating local units to present their best. 





W. O. Forsyth Pupil in Recital 


Leila Preston, pupil of W. O. Forsyth, gave a piano recital 
in the Conservatory of Music Hall, Toronto, Canada, on 
December 2. Her program included selections by Glazounoff, 
Chopin, Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Balfour Gardiner, 
Albeniz, Rachmaninoff, W. O. Forsyth, Cyril Scott, Pouishj- 
noff, Mischa Levitski and Liszt. Miss Preston will give 


second recital in the same hall on February 17. 





THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


Where Personal Instruction is 
Given by World-Famous Artists 


The primary purpose of The Curtis Institute of Music is to seek 
out unusually talented students and to provide for them a musical 
and cultural background that will enable them to become finished 
musicians in the best sense of the word. 


For brilliance of attainment, the Institute's faculty is probably 
unrivaled anywhere. The heads of the various departments are 
artists of world-wide reputation, and personal instruction is given 
by them to students who qualify. Of equal eminence are their 
colleagues, the other teachers. 


Complete courses in preparation for the concert stage or for 
teaching are offered in voice, piano, violin, harp, viola, violoncello, 
orchestra, etc. 

Its endowment removes it from commercial considerations, For 
those who can pay, tuition fees are very moderate. To those of 
exceptional talent who cannot pay, financial exemption is granted, 


For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


402 Ritrennouss Squaae, Puiraperrnia, Pennsytvania 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music are under the personal! 
direction and supervision of the following members of its faculty: 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, Violin; Louis 
Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, 
Orchestra; Reginald O. Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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always pleasurable, always heightening, under- 
scoring, making vivid the intent of his composer.” 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








Elsa Alsen achieved another success on December 10 
when she sang the role of Isolde in Tristan and Isolde 

th the Chicago Civic Opera Company in Milwaukee. All 
the papers gave her unanimous praise , 
Salvatore Avitabile will present three artist-pupils 
Pauline Turso, soprano; F, De Angelis, tenor, and D, Lom- 
ardi, baritone—in an operatic concert at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, January 13, when arias and duets from classic 


wd modern operas will be heard. This is the first of a 

eries given by the Avitabile Studios (teacher of Marion 

alley and other noted artists) to give advanced students 
rience im public performance 

"lepes Bannerman, soprano, who is steadily making her 

vay to the front ranks of vocal artists, sang The Messiah 


it Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, on December 
it The oratorio was given under the direction of Thomas 


Hamilton, who handled the chorus of one hundred and fifty 
voices with ease The other soloists were from Pittsburgh. 
Miss Bannerman will be in the East for the greater part of 
th remainder of the season appearing m concert, Her 
Boston recital takes place on February 15°in Jordan Hall, 
at which time she will include on her program one of James 
H. Roger's newest publications, The Journey. Miss Banner- 


man was the first artist to use this song, programming it at 
her New York recital in 1925. She likes the selection so well 


that she has made it a permanent part of her repertory. 
Arthur Davis is one of the many pupils of Lyman 
Almy Perkins who are appearing with success in concert, 
vatorio and church work Mr. Davis is tenor soloist 


and a member of the quartet choir of Rodef Shalom Temple, 
Pittsburgh. Other choir positions successfully held by him 
ire the Presbyterian Church, New Kensington, Pa.; First 


Presbyterian Church, Wilkinsburg, and the Eighth United 
Presbyterian Church, North Side. His concert engagements 
this season include appearances in Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, 
Va.. and many dates in Pittsburgh. The tenor is a favorite 
radio artist, having been heard frequently over WCAE and 
KDKA 

Sarah Fischer, of Montreal, Can., who has been ap 
pearing in Paris for the past two seasons, gave a recital 
recently at the Salle Gaveau. The Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, in commenting on her success, stated: “She 
has a mezzo-soprano voice which has all the basic qualities 


of the mezzo and all the clear notes of the soprano. Her 
breath control is good and her enunciation excellent. The 
program ran from the classic Italians to the modern French 
composers. In passing, her expression of the modern German 
masters of song, such as Brahms, showed once more that she 
is an accomplished artist.” Following an appearance in 


Mignon at the State Popular Theater in Paris, the Daily 
Mail critic referred to her as being extremely gifted and 
aid that she was “rapturously applauded.” The same paper 
also declared that “Miss Fischer has a fine voice, limpid 
and warm in quality, of ample compass and under perfect 
control. Among her artistic assets also must be counted 
good looks and great self-possession on the stage.” Miss 


Fischer also has had successful appearances at the Opera 
Comigue 

The Flonzaley Quartet will be unusually busy during 
January, allowing only ten days out of the thirty-one for 
the necessary railroad jumps. The quartet will visit the 
South during the latter part of the month and early part 
of February, returning to New York to take part in the 
concert of the Beethoven Association on February 14. 

Nahan Franko, on December 19, conducted the second 
in a series of Young People’s Concerts at Temple Israel 
Community Center in New York. The interesting orchestral 
program included selections by Chopin, Schubert, Brahms, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Liszt and Strauss. Eleven-year-old 
Maria Louise Fischer scored a decided success in a piano 
solo 

Uarda Hein, piano soloist at the De¢ember 11 concert 
of the Liederkranz Society, daughter of Carl Hein, and pupil 
of August Fraemcke, directors of the New York College 
of Music, won success in her performance of the Grieg 
concert The German Herold (translation) said: “Miss 
Hein deserves special mention, for she has real talent, which 
she demonstrated despite her youth. ‘It is to be expected 
that the concert platform will hear much from this extra- 
ordinary and masterly youthful pianist; she played with 
absolute correctness, and also with interpolation of her own 
youthful spirit.”’ 

Mary Jordan was presented in recital recently in 
Manila, Philippine Islands, by the Manila Monday Musical 
Club. The contralto already was a great favorite in Manila, 
and therefore there was a capacity audience for the recital. 
After stating that Miss Jordan is beautiful to look at, The 
Manila Times stated that “Her high notes were full of 
golden melody and she sang with such ease and grace that 
it caused one to marvel at her perfect voice control.” 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, who is on his third trans- 
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continental tour, has played the last of a dozen engagements 
on the Pacific Coast and returned to New York to spend 
the holidays at his home. Mr. Kochanski, whose tour began 
on November 1 in Flint, Mich., has played since in Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Bakerfield and Santa Monica, Cal. After 
the holidays the violinist will resume his activities, appearing 
for a second time as soloist with a New York orchestra 
in February with the Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall and the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. He will close his season at 
the end of March at the completion of a short Southern tour. 

Sergei Klibansky announces important engagements 
for two artist-pupils; Lottice Howell has been engaged as 
prima donna in the new Weber production, Bye Bye Bonnie, 
and Vivian Hart is singing the role of the leading lady in 
The Lace Petticoat, which opened December 14 at the 
Shubert Theater in New York. 

Pup.Js’ recitals will be given January 3 over WRNY 
radio, and on January 19 under the auspices of the news- 
paper, Daily Reporter, in White Plains, N. 

Julius ‘Leefson has made some excellent piano rolls of 
standard and classical compositions for the Rose Valley 
Company of Philadelphia, including Aeolus, Friedrich 
Gernsheim; etudes, Opus 10, No. 3, and Opus 25, No. 2, and 
nocturne, Opus 55, No. 2, Chopin. Margaretta Eleonore 
Schmid, a pupil of Mr. Leefson’ s, has recorded the following 
compositions for the same company: Canzonetta, Maurits 
Leetson; Fée D'Amour, Henry Weyts, Mousse D’Or, 
Charles Godard; Serenade, E. Voss; Serpentis Argentis, 
Henry Weyts; Sparklets, Walter E. Miles, and Valse 
Mystique, Paul Wachs. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist,-returned to Buffalo as soloist 
with the Buffalo Musical Foundation, and many of those 
who had heard her last season as soloist with the Detroit 
Orchestra braved the storm to hear her again. Relative to 
her success, the Evening Times writes: “One caught the 
charm of youth and the spontaneity in her playing, and 
these were supported by a certain command of style and 
dexterity of touch. She is very serious, stands before her 
audience straight, slim, and still, yet this in no way detracts 
from her charm of manner. One rarely sees an artist whose 
instrument seems so absolutely a part of the performance. 
With no unnecessary movement, no affectation, no display, 
the violinist produces a tone strong and true, with a dash- 
ing virility and broad command of color.” The Evening 
News found her tone, “lovely, pure, smooth and resonant. 
There is authority both in her tone and in her style of 
performance, and the accomplishment of her task causes 
her no apparent effort. With no mannerisms or unsightly 
habits of performance, she interprets her music in admir- 
ably finished style, the voice of her instrument ever wooing 
the ear.’ 

Mischa Levitzki recently participated in a Beethoven 
program of the Chicago Symphony, playing the composer’s 
third concerto. The following interesting tribute was paid 
him by Herman Devries in the Chicago American: “Mischa 
Levitzki played the Beethoven concerto for pianoforte in 
C minor yesterday. A master interpreted by a master—the 
imperishable music of an immortal reproduced by the god- 
like fingers and brain of youth. 1 shall always like to 
remember, in afterglow of the moving performance he gave 
yesterday, the reason Levitzki was late for the concert. 
He was programmed for the first part of the entertainment, 
but did not arrive on time, and only after the intermission 
was the noble instrument moved to the front. The reason 
why? Simply that this great young pianist was practising 
so hard in order to do full justice to Beethoven that he 
forgot the flight of time! What a lesson for the insolent 
cocksureness of mediocrity! It is almost pathetic, this 
humility, this earnestness before one’s art. And what an 
artist! The ovation that followed his playing was not a 
tenth of his deserts. Remarkable playing, mature, yet not 
aloof, rich and full of profound sentiment, yet always 
classic of line and design; brilliant, yet never hard; brainy, 
yet never cold; technic unsurpassable and a tone beyond 
criticism. This was the real Levitzki, playing the music 
he loves. That is why the cadenza he created is akin to 
the composition it embellishes—sister soul, as it were.’ 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have completed their fall 
schedule of twenty concerts. Their winter schedule will 
start on the Pacific Coast and will include another twenty 
concerts before the end of February. In early April the 
two artists will sail for Europe. 

David and. Clara Mannes gave the second of their 
Beethoven Series at the David Mannes Music School on 
December 12, when they played the sonata in A minor, 
opus 23, and the sonata in F minor, opus 24. The recital 
hall of the school has been filled to overflowing for the 
first and second recitals. Mr. and Mrs. Mannes are giving 
the ten sonatas for violin and piano at Sunday afternoon 
recitals in commemoration of Beethoven’s death in 1827. 

Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, pianist, head 
of the piano department of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, is to give a recital at the Studebaker Theater, 
Chicago, on January 2, and another at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on February 8. On both occasions she will play a 
program made up of works of Brahms and Debussy. 

Beatrice Martin, soprano, has been engaged as one of 
the soloists for the United American Art Series at Town 
Hall on January 25. 

Arthur Middleton sang from station WABC, New 
York, on December 19, broadcasting as a member of a 
notable quartet and also in solo numbers. His individual 
contributions were the Largo al Factotum aria from Rossini’'s 
Barber of Seville and Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. 
Other appearances for the former Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone this month were in Reading, Pa., December 13, and 
Chicago, Ill., December 20. 

Marie Morrisey’s recent appearance in Marshalltown. 
Iowa, under the local management of the Civic Music As- 
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sociation, was an outstanding success. In the Times-Republi- 
can one reads: “She has a mellow contralto voice of un- 
usually sympathetic timbre. Stately and ever dignified and 
radiating a personal charm that is compelling, Miss Mor- 
risey makes an imposing stage picture. She enters whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of her work and was more than 
generous with encores. Her unaffected manner won the audi- 
ence instantly, and her success grew as the program pro- 
gressed. 

Abby Putnam Morrison sang at a musicale given in 
New York by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Tiet on December 3. She 
was heard in music from L’Oracolo and also in several 
encores. 

Flora Negri was engaged to sing the bird music from 
Siegfried in Walter Damrosch’s exposition of Wagner's 
opera over WEAF, December 11. Among other December 
singing activities for the soprano was Faust, in concert form, 
with the Reading, Pa., Choral Society, December 7; Decem- 
ber 19 she appeared in a recital at Aeolian Hall, singing a 
unique program. 

Walter Obert, pianist, spent an evening recently with 
Duce Kerekjarto and his bride, who stopped off at Cleveland 
on their way from New York to Chicago. Before leaving 
the city arrangements were made by the bride’s aunt, Mrs. 
Kaase, to have the couple meet Mr. Obert, who is a friend 
of the bride’s family. The evening was spent in exchang- 
ing anecdotes and experiences in connection with their re- 
cent European concert tours. 

Nikolai Orloff, who played with the New York Sym- 
phony at Carnegie Hall on December 10 also gave a concert 
at Carnegie Hall on December 19. Mr. Orloff made a tre- 
mendous success at his Boston debut and will probably play 
a second concert there the first week in January. On the 
evening of December 12 Mr. Orloff gave a private musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Henry Dupont, and on January 6, he 
will share a program with Kathryn Meisle, at a private 
musicale at the home of Mrs. Reginald de Koven. The pre- 
vious afternoon Mr. Orloff will play in Washington at the 
home of Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, and on January 7 will 
give a farewell concert at New Rochelle, sailing for France 
on January 8. No new artist in years has been in as great 
demand as Mr. Orloff, and none has been received more 
warmly. His future success in America is undoubtedly 
assured, 

Fred Patton has been distinguishing himself further by 
singing the Messiah with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under Alfred Hertz, two performances of Elijah 
at Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., and the Messiah again 
with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society in that city. The 
foregoing engagements all were fulfilled within one week. 

Walter Warren Plock appeared recently in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on a Handel program, at which time his singing of 
Where e’er You Walk was particularly well received. This 
month he is giving a program of Schubert with Lois Cheney 
Chase, pianist, and also will be guest artist in the concert 
series of Lakewood Presbyterian Church, among other num- 
bers singing Hildach’s Jesuslied. The baritone has been in- 
cluding this Hildach number on a great many of his pro- 
grams recently, and always with success. 

The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, held a Christmas party on December 17 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, following a short rehearsal of new music. 
Entertainment was furnished under the direction of Mrs. 

T. Wood, assistant musical director of the club. There 
also was a sale of various articles, the proceeds of which 
will augment the regular Christmas distribution by the club 
of toys, games and other gifts to children, shut-ins, etc., in 
furtherance of the spirit of the season. This charitable work 
is supervised by Mary Jordan Baker. 

Lazare Saminsky’s third symphony, Symphony of the 
Seas, has just been published in the Universal Edition of 
Vienna. This work had its first performance in Paris when 
the Colonne Orchestra played it last season. Its perform- 
ance won for Mr. Saminsky the most favorable criticisms 
afforded any of his works by the French press. Mr. Samin- 
sky will conduct a choral concert in New York in February. 
He is now busy preparing this program and working with 
the young composers who are studying with him. Mr. 
Saminsky has received a number of invitations to conduct 
concerts and to lecture in Rome, Milan, Paris and Vienna. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff announces that all his teaching 
periods until January 15 are filled; prospective students 
should make early application if they wish admission to 
his very full vocal classes. 

Harold Samuel sailed for this country December 18 
on the Celtic. His opening concert of the Bach Festival 
week will take place in Town Hall, New York, on January 18. 

Elliot Schenck’s Three Songs ‘(first performance), with 
text arranged from The Song of Solomon, for voice, flute 
and piano, were the feature of the concert of The Flute 
Club, December 19. 

John Prindle Scott’s Romeo in Georgia brought down 
the house when sung as an encore by Joseph Kayser in 
the Town Hall, at the Chamberlin-Kayser joint recital. 
Mr. Scott has closed his summer home in Chenango County, 
The Scottage, and is again at Hotel Royal for the winter. 

W. Warren Shaw’s artist pupil, Noah Swayne, has ap- 
peared with success this season in art songs, classic and 
modern; amusing songs and negro spirituals. On December 
13 Mr. Swayne broadcasted over WEAF. He was soloist 
at. the Orpheus Club concert in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, on December 8, and also sang at the Yale 
a a concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Decem- 
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Helen Stanley, known to the radio world through her 
previous singing in the Atwater-Kent Series, was heard 
over WABC on December 17. She sang Micaela’s aria 
from La Boheme, Landon Ronald’s Down in the Forest, and 
also took part in the Rigoletto quartet and the Goodnight 
quartet from Mart 

Ernest Toy, Australian violinist, and his wife, Eva 
Leslie Toy, are to be in Chicago around the holidays, where 
they have eight engagements booked in and near the city 
before starting on their southern tour. 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, made his Baltimore debut 
on December 15 in a joint recital with Sascha Jacobsen, and 
will make his Boston debut on January 22 in an individual 
recital. 

Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, sang December 17 
from Station WABC, New York, as a member of a notable 
“air” quartet. Her individual contributions to the program 
consisted of two solos beside the ensemble numbers. 

Baroness Von Klenner emphasizes the fact that the 
$1,000 cash prize offered by the National Opera Club is for 
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a prepared grand opera woman singer, one who has been 
trained for this; she must be American born, and between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-two. Preliminary contests will be 
conducted by the Federation of Women’s Music Clubs, by 
districts, then States, and a final contest in New York in 
April, 1927. 

“Vreeland has sung here before and Pittsburgh has 
found her to its liking. Her voice is of delightful quality, 


soaring and e, and in many ways she is the ideal concert 
soprano.” Such was the verdict of the critic of the Sun 


when Jeannette Vreeland appeared in Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
short time . On December 19 Miss Vreeland sang at 
Briarcliff Lame, Briarcliff, N. Y., this engagement following 
the soprano’s recent highly successful appearances in New 
Brunswick, i 

George Walker of Pittsburgh, Pa., appeared in concert 
in Detroit on December 12. Other engagements being ful- 
filled this month include Waynesburg, Pa.; Fairmount, af 
Va., and Uniontown, Pa. music service on December 5 
at the Calvary Church in Pittsburgh, where he is a mem- 
ber of the choir, was broadcast and Mr. Walker received 
seven telegrams praising him for his singing, one having 
come from a Hudson Bay trading post. 

Phradie Wells, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be soloist with the Chaminade Club in Brook- 
lyn at the first evening concert of the season. Miss Wells 
has the distinction of being the first woman soloist at these 
concerts. 

Reinald Werrenrath, with Herbert Carrick at the 
piano, gave a recital at ‘the White House, Washington, for 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge on December 2, 

James Woodside, baritone, appeared in recital on the 
course of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences at the 
Academy of Music on December 6. On December 9 he drew 
a large audience to Town Hall for this third annual New 
York recital. Mr. Woodside was obliged to repeat several 
of his programmed numbers and sang a long list of encores 
at the end. The press was unanimous in its praise. 

Jack L. Young, tenor and artist-pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, 
had remarkable success with the Washington Opera Com- 
pany and is at present working on concert repertory daily 
at the Trabilsee studio. Margaret Diaz, soprano, is com- 
pleting a concert tour, which included many large cities in 
this country and Canada; she was warmly welcomed at all 
appearances. Her programs included arias and songs in 
French, German, and English, and among the modern songs 
which met with unusual success was Mana-Zucca’s ‘lhose 
Days Gone By. 





Cesare Sturani Gives Musicale 


At his beautiful studio on Eighty- sixth street, Cesare 
Sturani presented several of his pupils in a musicale on 
December 12. The participants were all obviously serious 
students who have found in the art of singing a medium 
for the expression of the beautiful. In Mr. Sturani they 
have found a guide not only capable of affording them 
direction in this form of expression, but also one who has 
such a fine, thorough and fundamental knowledge of music 
from every angle that he is able to impart to them a complete 
and undisputed instruction. Miss Gangler opened the program, 
followed by Wesley Roberston, young baritone, who has 
often been heard in and around New York and who because 
of his Indian lineage is able to impart to his native songs 
and dances coloring of decided character. Mr. Roberston’s 
voice as heard on this afternoon showed a marked mastery 
of vocal control. Amelia Sanandres, soprano, sang the 
Caro Nome aria displaying a clear flute-like voice, the 
upper register’ being particularly beautiful. Lillian Miller 
and Mary Rose Walsh came next; the latter is understudy 
of Countess Maritza, and both young ladies rendered songs 
that displayed to advantage their abilities. Lehman Byck, 
junior star of the successful revue, Americana, was one 
of the interesting personages of the afternoon; he has a 
lyric voice of pleasing quality and with this an artistic equip- 
ment which can readily be called a model for more promi- 
nent artists. The young tenor is gifted, no doubt, but to 
this has been added an obvious serious study of the art 
of bel canto. The vocal line, the finished interpretations, 
the poise and affable personality, give promise in this young 
man of an interesting career. Mrs. Hauer, formerly of the 
Boston and Chicago opera companies, delivered Mimi's 
narrative from La Boheme followed by Ethel Foster who 
artistically interpreted some German lieder. James Balles- 
trieti, tenor, ably sang two arias, and Grace Kerns, well 
known soprano in concert and oratorio and also soloist at 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, delivered three songs 
Miss Kerns especially delighted her hearers by her artistry 
in interpreting and by a cultured and cultivated voice. The 
last on the program was a young coloratura, Lucille Peterson, 
who has been associated with the Greenwich Village Follies 
and who is the possessor of a very promising vocal equip- 
ment. Miss Peterson has at her disposal an instrument of 
huge range with an ease of production that is astonishing. 
When to this she will add maturity, experience and finesse, 
with some poise to balance her naturally brilliant personality, 
she will develop into an artist of great worth. 

Elsa Fiedler was the official accompanist of the afternoon 
and she lent to the many singers her sympathetic and artistic 
support. It is no easy task to be accompanist to so many 
and varied types as performed on this afternoon, so that 
Miss Fiedler is to be congratulated on her nimble ability. 
Maestro Sturani introduced to the audience Alberto Bimboni, 
who recently had such a great success at the production of 
his opera, Winona, and who on this afternoon assisted Mrs. 
Foster at the piano, and also Lillian Rosedale Goodman, com- 
poser of the popular Cherie I Love You, sung most success- 
fully by Miss Peterson with Mrs. Goodman at the piano. 
Refreshments followed and the many friends and admirers 
of Mr. Sturani were offered an opportunity personally to 
express to him their felicitations. 


Glenn Drake Has Many Dates 
On December 14, Glenn Drake, tenor, appeared in concert 
at East Liverpool (O.), and on the 15th in joint recital 
with Tose Echaniz in Steubenville (O.). Mr. Drake will 
return to Chicago to spend the holidays at home, and starts 
again on tour January 6. 


Aschenfelder Artist-Pupils on Broadway 
Carolyn Nolte, artist-pupil of Louis Aschenfelder and 
former prima-donna of the Ziegfeld Follies, has joined Fred 
Stone’s Criss Cross Company. Marjorie Leet, also an 
Aschenfelder artist, is also a principal in the same company. 
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PirrspurGH, PA.—Julian R. Williams, organist and choir- 
master, made his initial appearance in Pittsburgh with an 
organ recital given in the "Church of Ascension, under the 
auspices of Daniel R. Philippi. Williams is a distinct ad- 
dition to Pittsburgh's music forces. He comes to St. 
Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, from Westminster College, 
where he presided as director of music. He was awarded 
first prize at Fontainebleau in 1922 under Wider and Libert, 
and was one of the artists selected for the Skinner recitals 
in New York. 

Edith Taylor Thompson had been named manager of 
Pittsburgh’s Apollo-Male Chorus. Mrs. Thompson has a 
host of friends in Pittsburgh who well know her ability in 
the line of musical promotion. 

The Apollo-Male Chorus gave its first concert of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Music Hall, under the direction of Harvey 
Gaul. Constance Eberhart was the soloist and a good sized 
audience was on hand. 

That the Pittsburgh Symphony Society is still existent is 
the word brought in the mails recently, a communication 
from that body assuring subscribers that the plan to create 
in this city a symphony orchestra was still under way, that 
“even though there has been an ostensible lack of activity in 
the formal projection of a completed plan for the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society, the plan, nevertheless, has gone 
forward with the ultimate purpose of the establishment of 
such an orchestra. Whether Pittsburgh truly wants a sym- 
phony society will be determined in the course of the next 
sixty days.” 

Olga Warren, coloratura soprano, gave a concert at Car- 
negie Hall, which included songs in English, French and 
German. Elmer Zoller accompanied Mme. Warren at the 
piano. 

The choral of the Congress of Clubs, recently organized 
under the direction of Elsie Breeze Mitchell, chairman of 
the music committee, made its first public appearance when 
its members sang Christmas carols at the luncheon of the 
osname of Education of the Congress held in the club 
louse, 

A program of original compositions was given in the as- 
sembly hall by the students of the Oliver High School in 
pond senior department of music, under the direction of Ethel 

Jisay. 

The violin and piano pupils of the Schiefelbein Studios 
gave a recital in Carnegie Music Hall, Northside, under the 
direction of F. A, Schiefelbein. A violin ensemble of sixty- 
five players featured, the program. 

The Bach Choir, of the music department of Carnegie 
Tech, presented the last of a series of three recitals in the 
Arts Theater. Jean D’Seaman, of the music faculty, di- 
rected the chorus. 

Students of the department of music of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology presented a miscellaneous program at 
the theater of the College of Fine Arts. 

Mrs. C. Meals was hostess to the members of the North- 
side Progressive Music Circle. An interesting and instruct- 
ive program was rendered. 

Marion Anderson, contralto, made her first Pittsburgh ap- 
pearance since her triumph as a soloist for the Philadelphia 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in Schenley High School, under 
the auspices of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The concert was given for the 
benefit of the Alpha Kappa Alpha national scholarship fund. 

Feodor Chaliapin in his comedy operatic role, that of 
Don Basilio in Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, gave a per- 
formance at the Syria Mosque. 

In the Pittsburgh Musical Institute recital room, Dall- 
meyer Russell, recently gave a piano recital. On the pre- 
vious evening in the institute recital room, the P. M. I. 
Senior Club held its regular monthly meeting. 

Richard Koch, baritone soloist of Butler, has returned 
from Europe where he spent the last seven months studying. 
Later he intends to resume his studies in New York. 

The Koppel Glee Club featured a program presented in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Beaver Falls. 

An elaborate program was given at the weekly meeting of 
the Moundsville Kiwanis Club. Flora Williams, soprano, 
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Fern Holt, violinist, and Adalaide Schockey, accompanisi, 
were featured on the program. 

The Brackenridge Glee Club gave a concert in the audi- 
torium of the Arnold Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
the auspices of the Robert Goslin Bible Class. 

Mrs. Chas. L. Smith was the chairman of the program 
presented at the meeting of the Schubert Club of Oil City. 
The meeting was held in the Belle Lettres Club House. 

The Welsh concert artists—Helen Gerin, D, Edgar Davis 
and Gladys Cutter—presented a concert in the First Baptist 
Church of Beaver Falls, 

Blanch Sanders Walker of Pittsburgh presented Hanna 
Davis Shorthouse of Greensburg in a recital. 

The first recital of the year at Washington Seminary, of 
Washington, Pa., was given in the auditorium by two mem- 
bers of the music faculty—Miss Mullen, violin, and Miss 
Woods, piano. 

The Ithaca Male Quartet was greeted at the Rocky Grove 
Presbyterian Church of Franklin by a good sized audience. 

The senior and junior pupils of the Benedictine Sisters 
gave a musicale recently. 

A concert of unusual merit was offered in the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Tarentum, when Maurice Dumesnil, 
French pianist, assisted by the Belgian violinist, Pierre 
DeBacker, appeared. 

At the regular meeting of the Junior Monday Musical 
Society of Franklin a splendid program was presented 
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GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwicu, Conn.—The second of the Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts, David Mannes conductor, given under 
the auspices of the Greenwich Woman’s Club, was presented 
in the auditorium of the new Greenwich High School on the 
afternoon of December 15. The large and enthusiastic audi 
ence listened to a program of dance music ranging from a 
Bach Gavotte and The Hungarian Dance in D minor of 
Brahms to George Gershwin’s two-step, That Certain Feel 
ing. Mr. Mannes explained that on a program of dance 
music of different countries and different times, rhythmic 
dance music of modern America should be included, So he 
chose Gershwin’s dance as being characteristic of life in 
New York today as was the Blue Danube Waltz of the 
court life of Vienna in the days of Johann Strauss. The 
piece was played with abandon, and with evident enjoyment 
on the part of both performers and audience. The symphony 
players interpreted it with more subtlety than would a jazz 
band untrained in the classics. The soloist was Stephen 
Hero, a ten-year-old virtuoso,” who played the first move- 
ment from the Viotti concerto for violin with a tone of 
appealing beauty and with rare technical skill for so young 
an artist. Cc. 


1926-27 Munich Festival Schedule 


The schedule for the Munich 1926-27 music festival has 
been arranged as follows: July 26, Die Meistersinger; 27, 
The Marriage of Figaro; 28, Parsifal 30, The Magic Flute ; 
31, i and Isolde; August 2, Don Giovanni; 3, Parsi 
fal; 4, Die Meistersinger ; 5, Cosi Fan Tutte; 6, Das Rhein 
gold; MP) Die Walkiire; 9, Siegfried; 10, The Magic Flute ; 
ll, Goetterdaemmerung ; 13, Die Entfuehrung aus dem 
Serail ; 14, Die Meistersinger; 15, Parsifal; 16, The Mar- 
riage of Figaro; 18, Cosi Fan Tutte; 19, The Magic Flute; 
20, Don Giovanni; 21, Parsifal; 23, Tristan and Isolde; 24, 
Entfuehrung aus dem Serail; 25, The Marriage of Figaro, 
and 26, Die Meistersinger. 

As usual, the Wagner performances will take place in 
the Prince Regent Theater; the Mozart performances at 
the Residence Theater. 


Winifred Macbride Plays j in South 


Winiired Macbride, pianist, who recently returned from 
a summer abroad, gave a recital at Athens College, Athens, 
Ala., on Seasaher 10, including in her program Chopin's 
twenty-four preludes. Miss Macbride will give a recital on 
January 14 at Wells ¢ sad ater N. Y. 
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Universal Language 


Tue Hotel Majestic is the chosen residential resort 
of the leading musicians of the world. 


Theodore's Little Symphony Orchestra Plays Daily 
Captain Jerome Hart, Hospitality Officer, Director of Entertainments. 
evening concerts and musical matinees are given regularly. 


The newly decorated Gold and Venetian Rooms are the Handsomest in the City, and 11} 
are available for concerts, musical at homes, balls and banquets. Smaller halls and studio HH] 
apartments are provided in which artists may practise and rehearse in absolute privacy, 1} 
These exceptional facilities make the Hotel Majestic the 
resort not merely of artists, but of lovers of music. 
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Other Press Comments 


Leonard Liebling in the American: “Miss Morgana in a long list 
of ancient and modern numbers, in various languages and many modes 
proved again that she is a seasoned and charming artist.” 


“The vocal quality was very pleasing, fresh and smooth” said the 


Herald Tribune. 
And the World: ‘A delightful evening of music.”’ 


Theodore Stearns in the Telegraph: “It was interesting to note 
that in singing the older numbers this attractive young artist succeeded 
in shaking the dust off the ancient melodies by putting the lyrics over 
to her interested audience in a most charming and intimate manner. 
She uses her voice with a great deal of skill, but more outstanding than 
that was her very clear and finely executed phrasing.” 


. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle: ‘She revealed a charming voice upon 
which her intelligent singing placed no undue strain.” 


NINA MORGANA 
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That daintiest of prima donnaS, Mme. | 


“Nina Morgana Sings Well. 


Metropolitan Soprano Gives a Delightful Re-| 
cital at Carnegie Hall. 


By Pitts Sanborn. 
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Nina Morgana in Recital 
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‘ming in her delivery of a 















ne and beautiful legato, Her 
s_fresh, clear and lovely and 
ation excellent, Her phras- 
well sustained and her high 
the most part effective. 
ful was her style in the old 
nning with the “Compatite, 
from Baldassarre Galuppi’s 
fo di Campagna” and deli- 
nuance in the various Ital- 
ss. Many repetitions were 
fei and several the | singer 
‘7 An admirable interpreter of 
“Tc is Mme, Morgana Miss 
Kerin was a capable accom- 
i 8. A. D. 


. Nina Morgana of the Metropolitan’ Opera House 
ird in a recital last evening in Carnegie Hall. 
|, who sings leading colorature roles at the opera, is 
in private life as the wife of Bruno Zirato,.and she 
tly sang in concert with the great Caruso when he 
tour during the last years of his life. 
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, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 


“An evening of ingratiating vocal art.” 


Pitts Sanborn in The Evening Telegram 


“Her voice is definitely a musical instrument with a tone 


pellucid and crystalline.” 


Richard L. Stokes in The Evening World 





“An admirable interpreter of lyric song.” 
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By Richard 


ment is the human voice, and 


ATURE’S most ambitious experiment in devising a musical instru- 
Noes 


one soprano in a thousand can rival a 


and a French horn. ¢ 
Lut once in several’ moons there 
occurs a song recital which restores 
respect for the voice. Such an ev ent 
was a concert given last night at 
Carnegie Hall by Mme. Nina Mor- 
gana, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
' This voice is definitely a musical 
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‘one admires the artificial instruspents contrived by man. 
voice is narrow in range, inflexible and tnreliable. 


is true of a contralto and a clarinet, a baritone and a violoncello, a tenor 





L. Stokes 





the more one hears of it the more 


The 
In beauty of tone only 
standard violin or flute. The same 





Mme. Morgana will appear at the 
Metropolitan during the second half 
of the season and it will _b 
relief to hear such a voice and art 
in_the roles of Gilda, Lucia and the 


Nightingale. 
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instrument, with a tone pellucid and 
crystalline. It is accurate of pitch, 
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pure and esh of qudjity, and limpid 
of technique. And the singer’s brain 
plays upon it like an artist—that is to 
say, with style and , temperament. | 
The result was the‘! first. vocal recital | 





“An audience that yirtually filled | 
the hall demanded extrag too numer- | 
ous to count. The varied program 
began with afgarland of majestic old 
Italian melodies and arias by Gluck 
and Mozart. Modern Italian ' chants 
followed, froj the. pens’ of’ Wolf- 
Ferrari, Puccini, Sadero and Favara, 

The soprano ,turned to: licder of 
Franz and Wolff,’songs by Ravel and 
Saint-Saens; and aits. by Chadwick, 
Watts, Deems . Taylor and Mana- 
Zucca. Such a program is not only 
musical but scholarly. 














ecltal| | well-chosen program in her recital 


f have heard this yeat that was|' 
touchéd with enchantment. a 


pad an 5c \ 
Nina Morgana Sings 

INA MORGANA, soprano of the 

Metropolitan Opera House, gave 


last evéning in Carnegie Hall to a 


large and _well-pleased audience. Her 
first group, Italian songs of the seven- 
hteenth and cighteenth centuries and} 
airs by Gluck and Mozart, was absolute- | 
ly suited to her and she was applauded 
to the echo. Her singing was a delight) 
in its clear liquid tones and perfect | 
dictioa, while she suited her expression 
to the,words. Gluck’s lovely “Vieniche 
poi Lereno” was particularly well done, 
and a fine example of legato singing. 
The singer, was equally happy in folk 
songs and songs by modern Italian 
composers and was even more loudly 
applauded than before. So much did | 
she please her hearers that she could 
have sung them all over again, but 
she contented herself with repeating 
only Puccini's “E l'Ucellino,” a lovely 





























lullaby, and giving a double encorc 





The New York Sun 


“She might easily have sung all of 
them over again so greatly did her 


audience like them.” 
The New York Times 


“Skilled singing, with especially 


praiseworthy work in legatos.” 
The New York Herald Tribune 


“Her singing was a delight.” 


The Evening Post 
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CHICAGO 
GORDON STRING QUARTET 
Cut oO \ capacity audience heard the third concert of 
Beethoven Festival, which the Gordon String Quartet 
resented at the Simpson Theater, Field Museum, on De 
19 The C sharp minor and D major quartets 
he program and received expert handling by this 
ensemble organization, at the head of which is 
(5 n, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
‘ay und one of the best all-around musicians in this 
pa Hi tring quartet is an admirable 
ud has est lishes in enviable place for itself 
SI HE MESSIAH 

Me uh perform e¢ was given this year by 
1 ub and ut, at Orchestra Hall on De 
the finest this chorus has ever given 
pl 1 renditiot ot the iid oratorio 
N il ( directed by Harrison 
1 Wik ad accustomed in years gone and the results 
t f t yporter und admirers of this oldest 
it ( is ‘ benth wor nd force were 
ul iW | the performance and smooth sailing 

! ctor Vild cient i 
I A quart f vist Olive June 
la ‘ replace wm need Myrha Shar 
Katl Meisle ‘ f the gorgeous contralto voice, 
\rthur Middleton, than whom 
there ' etter orator inger today; and Paul Althouse, 
1 great favorite both 1 ratorio and in concert. The 
\y i il Cl is) t ‘ ngratulated on its choice 
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leading to Certificate, 
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Operatic Production 


Expression 
Opera, 
Langeages 
125 artists and teachers, 


A distinguished faculty of over 


many of international reputation. 
Full Symphony Orchestra of 70 players, conducted by Richard 


Crerwonky. Junior Orchestra ublie concerts. 
Professional training in Dramatic Art and Stage Craft. Pro- 
duction of plays during season. 
Madern School Music Courses meeting all 
ments of school boards. Class piano m s. 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 
environment—artistic atmosphere—private practice 
reasonable rates. 


regent require- 


Pleasart 
pianos 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13TH 


Dramatic Department opens September 27th 
For catalog and full information, address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 833-839 N. Dearbora St., Chicago, Ill. 
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of soloists and its own splendid performance 
Handel oratorio. 
Joser Luevinne to Open Mrs. Soiritr’s Series 

Josef Lhevinne, who is the opening attraction of Mrs, 
Sollitt's Series at Orchestra Hall, on January 10, will return 
from Europe just in time for this concert. He has been 
on tour there in recital and as soloist with the leading or- 
chestras. Reports from Vienna, Berlin, Budapest, and other 
great music centers, are glowing with praise of his art and 
of his success with the public. 

Mr. Lhevinne is a Russian, 


of the old 


educated at the famous Mos- 





LHEVINNE 


JOSEF 


and winner, at the earliest possible age, 
in competition with pianists from 


cow Conservatory, 
of the Rubinstein prize, 
all Europe. 

Josef Lhevinne has a powerful and far- peo influ- 
ence on the musical progress of today. He has given first 
American performances of modern works of all schools 
and nationalities, and his unequalled technical and musical 
equipment enables him to present them in a way which 
gives them the utmost possible appeal. The immediate and 
widespread interest in the Dohnanyi Etude Caprice, the 
Ravel Barque sur l'Ocean, pieces by Bartok, Turina, etc., is 
evidence of his leadership in this important work. 

He is a profound musical thinker, as well as a most 
brilliant pianist. He is master of several languages, and 
his great interest in literature is typical of his broad general 
culture. His concert here is arousing unusual interest, and 
will be one of the important events of the musical year 

Stupents’ Music LeaGue OrGANIZED 


Realizing that the budget of many 
allow for their attendance at as many 
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would like and should hear, thé Students’ Music League, 
sponsored by a number of Chicago's most prominent citi- 
zens, with the cooperation of all the leading impresarios of 
Chicago, has been organized in the interest of the music 
and art students of Chicago. The league has arranged 
with various managers in the city to give reduced rates to 
various of their concerts to all members of the league, 
thereby enabling members to hear twice as many concerts 
as they have heretofore been able to afford. In most cases 
the reductions will amount to rates as low as one-half of 
the face value of the tickets. 

Membership is open only to music and art students, and 
teachers. The small membership fee (two dollars per year) 
is used to maintain the league offices. Each month the 
league will send to its members a list of available concerts 
for which members may procure tickets at reduced prices. 

Marion Axtice McAree WritES FROM Paris 

Marion Alice McAfee sends Christmas greetings from 
Paris, where she arrived last week. Miss McAfee sang on 
board the steamship Leviathan and was most enthusiastically 
received. She appeared at a musicale at the American 
Women’s Club on December 12. 

ANNUAL YOUNG ArTIS1 

The Society of American Musicians’ annual young artist 
contest, for appearances at the popular concerts of the 
(hicago Symphony Orchestra, was held at Orchestra Hall 
on December 22, The judges—Adolf Weidig, Arne Old- 
berg, with Jacques Gordon for the violin and Leo Podol- 
sky for piano—awarded the prizes to Audrey Call, violinist, 
and Ruth Orcutt, pianist. 

CaTHRYN BL‘ 

Recent appearances of the charming young soprano, Cath- 
ryn Bly Utesch, were as follows: December 8, Ogden Park 
chapter, O. E. S.; 9, radio station WEBH; 12, Twilight 
musicale, Edgewater Beach Hotel, with Chicago Concert 
Company; 15, Marquette Park Lion’s Club; 16, Milwaukee 
(Wis.), with Chicago Concert Company; 18, Hotel La 
Salle, Scottish Highland Society ; 26, Mrs. Utesch, director, 
presented the Drexel Park Presbyterian Church Choir in 
The Light of St. Agnes by J. S. Fearis in dramatic form. 
Mrs. Utesch was engaged by the European Chorus to sing 
the soprano role in Handel’s Messiah at the Morgan Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, December 29. 

Leo Povotsky Wins Favor 

In the brief period of his residence in Chicago, Leo 
Podolsky, pianist, has won much favor. In the course of 
eight weeks he has given three recitals here and at each 

was acclaimed by public and press as one of the most in- 
teresting pianists of the day. His success in Europe and 
in the Orient had preceded him here and he lived up to 
all expectations. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN Visits CHICAGO, 

Palmer Christian, successful and popular American solo 
organist, was in Chicago for the holidays. From Chicago 
Mr. Christian went to Rochester (N. Y.) to preside as 
chairman of organ and music committee at the National 
Association of Music Teachers, which convened in Roch- 
ester during the last week of the year. Mr. Christian, as 
is well known, has charge of the organ department of the 
University School of Ann Arbor, and is also connected 
in a like capacity with the University of Michigan. During 
the year he gives in Ann Arbor, every Wednesday night, 
a recital in the auditorium of the university. That there 
is a response for such recitals has long been demonstrated, 
as the audience is never less than 600 and often a thousand 
are on hand to enjoy the organist’s recital. The president 
and board of directors are very much in sympathy with 
Mr. Christian. They like him to play outside of Ann Arbor 
in such cities as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis—as a matter of fact any- 
where where good organs are enjoyed as his playing reflects 
much credit on the school as well as on the university. 

Gorvon StriInc Quartet IN DEMAND. 

The Gordon String Quartet has been engaged for three 
concerts in Indianapolis (Ind.)—one all-Beethoven, one 
Schubert, and one miscellaneous program, January 12, 27 
and 30 respectively. The quartet ‘played its third concert 
in its Beethoven cycle at the Simpson Theater, Field Mu- 
seum, December 19. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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It Trovatore, DeceMBER 19 ( MATINEE) 

Cuicaco.—Il Trovatore was repeated but this time with 
Muzio reappearing as Leonora, a role in which she has long 
been justly admired at the Auditorium and in which once 
again she revealed the full gamut of her art. Muzio’s 
popularity is understandable, as she always gives of her 
best and that means that in every role she is cast she gives 
entire satisfaction. She once again thrilled her hearers 
by the beauty of her song and her portrayal was on a par 
of excellence with her singing. Lenska finds in the role 
of Azucena one of the best vehicles in which to display her 
gift as a singer and her intelligence as an actres. Lindi 
justified the choice of the management in casting him as 
Manrico, for he sings it always with telling effect, and met 
with the approval of the listeners. Bonelli was a well 
voiced Count Di Luna and by his presence gave added eclat 
to the performance. Henry G. Weber was at the conduc- 
tor’s desk and his reading of the score was inspiring. 

A Witcn or Satem, DecemBer 20 

The second performance of Cadman’s Witch of Salem 
deepened the good impression formulated at the time of its 
world premiere. The opera is most interesting, is beauti- 
fully presented at the Auditorium, and in stating that it 
will remain in the repertory of the company will show 
that its merits have been recognized by those who manage 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Too, being Americans they re- 
joice at the success of the new work, which was again sung 
by Norena, Pavloska, Lenska, Freund, Hackett, Cotreuil 
and many other competent members of the company. 

Henry G. Weber was again a pillar of strength at the 
conductor’s desk. It may be written in all truthfulness 
that a great part of the success of the opera was due to his 
directing, and Weber has proven beyond doubt that he is 
a leader and not a follower and that he has imagination 
even though he always renders the message of the com- 
poser rather than distorting either tradition or the wishes 
of the author in order to win the faint praise of hysterical 
people. Nevertheless, Weber has creative power, and A 
Witch of Salem, a novelty, is proof that though young in 
years, Weber is already one of the most reliable opera con- 
ductors of the day. 

OTELLo, DECEMBER 21 

For the first time this season Otello was given, and, if 
truth is to be written, the greatest enjoyment of the eve- 
ning was the superb reading of the score by Moranzoni and 
the playing of the orchestra. Verdi’s Otello has never been 
as popular throughout the musical world as other operas 
from the pen of this immortal composer, and this is due to 
various reasons, the most probable being that there are very 
few tenors since Tamagno, and more recently Slezak, who 
can sing the title role. It was, by the way, sung in Eng- 
lish by the Henry W. Savage Opera Company, but the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company had to await the discovery 
of a tenor who could shoulder such a heavy role. A few 
years ago Charles Marshall became famous overnight sing- 
ing most effectively the role of the Moor. Since then Mar- 
shall has been heard often as Otello. He is probably one of 
the very few living tenors who have sufficient vocal resist- 
ance to sing that overwhelming part. Once again he rode 
to fame, and won many ovations. From a slow beginning 
he warmed up later, and from the second act on he was the 
bright star of the night. 

Eleanor Sawyer made her re-entry, appearing for the 
first time on our stage as Desdemona. An American, Miss 
Sawyer has the pluck which characterizes our country- 
men and women. Leaving a sick-bed to face for the first 
time a discriminating audience is an ordeal such as very 
few singers would dare experience, yet rather than to dis- 
appoint the management or the public she valiantly came to 
the fore, and if only for this she is here highly congratulat- 
ed, Miss Sawyer dressed the part elegantly, and as to her 
singing, comment is deferred until her next performance, 
but that she did so well under such trying conditions speaks 
volumes for her ability. ‘a 

Luigi Montesanto was Iago—one of the most difficult 
roles in a baritone’s repertory. The young Italian bari- 
tone left much to be desired in the first act, but later on, 
especially in the second, he rose to stardom. We cared 
not for his rendition of the Brindisi, but enjoyed greatly 
his singing of the Credo. Some one said that Montesanto 
has a very keen eye. Indeed, this artist has more; he has 
intuition and takes advantage of situations that can react 
in his favor. Very clever indeed is Montesanto arid his 
lago registered his intelligence rather than the sinister 
personage of Shakespeare and Boito. Maria Claessens, as 
in every role entrusted to her, gave satisfaction as Amelia. 
Jose Mojica was a handsome Cassio; Lodovico Oliviero a 
satisfactory Roderigo, and though Alexander Kipnis’ wig 
did not set right on his head, he sang the music of Lodo- 
vico so well that we forgive his tonsorial appearance. 

A remarkable performance from an orchestral stand- 
point—one that reflects credit on Moranzoni, Marshall, 
Stage Manager Charles Moor! Not so good were the 
choristers who sang more than once off pitch, but that 
deviation was probably not altogether their fault,” as they 
followed some of the principals who offended our ears by 
flatting unmercifully. Otello should be repeated. It can 
be done superbly by our company and this performance can 
be looked upon only as a dress rehearsal. 

MartHa, DecemBer 22 

Martha was repeated with Mason, Pavoska, Lazzari and 
Trevisan again, and Moranzoni conducting. There was a 
new Lionel, Antonio Cortis essaying the role for the first 
time here. This young tenor has an inexhaustive repertory. 
He sings dramatic, lyric and light roles equally well. They 
speak of tenors who in the days of our forefathers could 
sing Manrico in Trovatore, Almaviva in The Barber of 
Seville, and other parts as diversified as the above illustra- 
tion, and all as though it were marvelous. Today several 
tenors are doing the same without the shouting of trumpets 
to herald the fact, and Antonio Cortis is one of them. 
Excellent in dramatic roles, he is also at home in parts 
requiring comedy, and his Lionel is another portrayal that 
adds to his fame as a singer as well as an actor. 

TIEFLAND, DECEMBER 23 
(See story on page 5) 
Tne Jewess, Decemper 24 (MATINEE) 
The Christmas matinee was given in years gone by to 
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Hansel and Gretel, or operas that appeal to thé children. 
Desirous of making children opera-goers from the cradle, 
a change was inaugurated this year and The Jewess held 
the boards. Raisa, Norena, Marshall, Mojica, Kipnis sang 
their customary roles and Weber conducted. 

BARBER OF SeviLLE, DecemBer 25, (EvENING) 


Christmas night is generally not a popular night at the 
opera or anywhere else except at home, yet a packed audi- 
ence was on hand to enjoy the ever-popular Rossini music, 
so well sung by Macbeth, Hackett, Rimini, Lazzari, Trevi- 
san and Moranzoni conducting. Reneé Devries. 


Music in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
had many excellent pre-Christmas concerts. October 9 the 
United States Marine Band, under the baton of Captain Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann, was heard in Hill Auditorium for the 
first time in several seasons. October 18, Frieda Hempel, 
soprano, appeared in song recital. Miss Hempel has been 
heard at Ann Arbor May Festivals several times, but never 
before in recital. She is a great favorite in the University 
City, and was graciously received in a program of attractive 
numbers. November 5 a concert of outstanding proportions 
was given by the English Singers, a sextet of artists whose 
ensemble is flawless. They delighted 5000 people with a 
program of madrigals, folk songs, etc. November 29, Moriz 
Rosenthal, master pianist, was heard for the first time in 
Ann Arbor, and gave a splendid exhibition of pianistic art. 
December 13 the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, made its first appearance for 
this year in Ann Arbor. As usual, Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his 
band of players made a profound impression. 

In addition to these concerts many programs have been 
given in the Faculty Twilight Concert Series by members of 
the faculty of the School of Music. Palmer Christian, Uni- 
versity organist, has appeared each Wednesday afternoon in 
programs which have drawn crowded houses. Concerts by 
other members of the faculty have taken place Sunday after- 
noons. In this series, Albert Lockwood, Mrs. George B. 
Rhead, Martha Merkle, Nell B. Stockwell, Mrs. Okkelberg, 
pianists; Samuel P. Lockwood, Angelina Lockwood, Pauline 
Kaiser, violinists ; Theodore Harrison, James Hamilton, Nora 
Hunt, Eunice Northrup, singers; and Walter Bloch, cellist, 
have appeared as soloists; while the University Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Samuel P. Lockwood, the 
University School of Music String Quartet, and an instru- 
mental sextet also have been heard. At one of the concerts 
two distinguished guest soloists were also on the program; 
Karola Zagorska, soprano, and Stanislaus Wyszatycki, tenor, 

Members of the faculty of the School of Music are having 
a full season, not only of class schedules but also of public 
appearances. Earl V. Moore, musical director, was a speaker 





- at the recent meeting in New York of the National As- 


sociation of Music Schools and Allied Arts. Joseph E. 
Maddy, head of the public school music department is 
active in the deliberations of the National Music Supervisors 
Association. Palmer Christian, University organist, on 
December 9 and 10 appeared as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra playing Eric Delamarter’s organ con- 
certo. Guy Maier of the piano faculty, in collaboration with 
his playing partner, Lee Pattison, recently returned to Ann 
Arbor from a long series of engagements which have taken 
him almost from coast to coast. Immediately after New 
Year’s the pianists will resume their concert activities in a 
heavy schedule, which will continue until early spring. In 
addition to his two-piano playing, Mr. Maier has distinguished 
himself in the field of special recitals for children, and as 
soloist both in concert and with orchestra, Other members 
of the faculty have appeared in numerous capacities in 
various parts of the Middle West. 


Lewis Richards Scores in Baltimore 


Bartimore.—A capacity house with 400 standees in the 
rear of Lyric Theater greeted Lewis Richards, American 
harpsichordist, on his first appearance in Baltimore when 
he appeared as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony Or 
chestra. 

Mr. Richards, one of the few harpsichordists in the coun- 
try, played Haydn's concerto in D major from the original 
scoring of the work which he himself had copied some 
years ago from the library of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music in Brussels. Two weeks before he had played this 
same work in New York at his first appearances as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, when he made 
a great success. According to Frederick Huber, municipal 
director of music, the hall was entirely sold out ten days 
before the concert. The audience was very enthusiastic in 
its praise of his performance. 





Palmer Christian with Detroit Symphony 
Another successful orchestral appearance was added to 
the list already claimed by Palmer Christian, when he 
played at Orchestra Hall, Detroit, with the Detroit Sym 
phony on December 9 and 10. Mr. Christian's presentation 
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of the excellent modern work of Eric Delamarter con 
vinced the audience that modern organ playing takes full 
account of a variety of tonal effects, nicety of shading, and 
precision of accent and rhythm not traditionally associated 
with the organ. The Detroit News of December 10 said: 
“Mr. Christian played like a master; his shading, particu- 
larly in the pianissimo passages, was exquisite, and while 
he was not afraid to let out the great instrument to full 
capacity in the last movement, there was no blurring—not 
a note was lost.” The Detroit Free Press, after expressing 
great admiration for the concerto, stated; “Mr. Christian 
gave the work a sweeping performance, characterized by 
his familiar command of the instrument both from the 
technical and interpt..ative aspects, He shared with the 
composer in the ovation.” 





La Forge-Berumen Studios 

Elizabeth Andres, contralto, was the soloist at the meet- 
ing of the Art Society of New York on December 10, Miss 
Andres was in excellent voice and rendered a beautiful pro- 
gram. Warmth and abundant tone color characterized her 
singing and her interpretations gave evidence of careful and 
correct study. The audience was so enthusiastic that Miss 
Andres was obliged to add another group to the program. 
Evelyn Smith gave her support that was effective as well 
as artistic. 

Avis Janvrin, soprano, and George Vause, pianist, pupils 
of the La Forge-Bertimen Studios were heard in recital 
in the First Baptist Church, Millington, N. J., on Decem- 
ber 11. Mrs. Janvrin's fresh, smooth voice pleased greatly 
in a group of delicate French numbers, of which the Villan 
elle, by Dell’ Acqua, served to display her even scale and 
facile coloratura. Her second group, sung in German, 
brought, at the end, Die Lorelei of Liszt, which she gave a 
decidedly dramatic rendition. Then followed two old Eng 
lish songs and two numbers by her teacher, Frank La Forge, 
Sleep Song and Song of the Open. The former achieved its 
usual quiet but telling effect, while the latter, with its 
sweeping passion and resistless rush, made a stirring finale 
to her offerings, and proved why it is exceedingly popular 
with artists all over the country. Mr. Vause rendered a 
group of piano solos as well as accompanying Mrs. Janvrin 
He played with feeling and revealed a highly developed tech 
nic. The spacious edifice was filled with an audience from 
the surrounding estates. 





Schelling Conducting Children’s Concerts 


Concerts in Brooklyn and in the Bronx have been added 
to the schedule of the Philharmonic Children’s Concerts, di 
rected by Ernest Schelling. There will be eighteen children’s 
concerts presented by Mr. Schelling this season—five on 
Saturday mornings in Aeolian Hall, five on Saturday after 
noons in Aeolian Hall, four in Brooklyn and four in the 
Bronx. The auditoriums in which the Brooklyn and Bronx 
concerts will take place will be announced later. 

Of the eighteen concerts, thirteen will be for children in 
public schools, the distribution of tickets for these events 
being under the supervision of George H. Gartlan. The 
only series which will be open to the general public will be 
the Saturday morning cycle in Aeolian Hall. The dates for 
these concerts are January 22, February 5, February 19, 
March 5 and Marth 19. 

As in previous years, Mr. Schelling will illustrate the 
music with informal talks and with lantern slides from his 
collection of 1,200 views Mr. Schelling will present a 
similar series of concerts in Boston and has been invited to 
conduct children’s concerts in several other cities 

Szigeti Pleases Mid-Western Critics 

Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, has just been on a 
tour through the Middle West. His praises were sung 
especially in Cincinnati, where W. S. Goldenberg of the 
Enquirer called him “one of the giants of the violin world,” 
while Nina Pugh Smith, writing in the Times Star, said 
it was difficult “to convey even a trifle of his very evident 
perfection.” 

In Minneapolis, where Szigeti played the Brahms concerto 
on December 9 and 10 with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Henri Verbrugghen conducting, the Pioneer Press called 
the solo performance “a memorable reading of the Brahms 
score” and spoke of the player's “tone of ravishing loeveli- 
ness, one that is continuously alive and shining.” The Daily 
News called Szigeti’s, “an artistic achievement of huge 
proportion, a performance not soon to be forgotten,” 


Chev. Corradetti’s Pupil to Be Heard 

Helen Parisi, a pupil of Chey. Corradetti, who possesses 
an excellent lyric soprano voice and has a natural artistic 
temperament, will take part in the concert which will be 
given by the tenor, Giuseppe Monaco, at Aeolian Halli, on 
January 2. Mr. Monaco has also been a pupil of Chev 
Corradetti, with whom he studied from September, 1922, to 
August, 1926. 
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The tone 


human voice, 


of the saxophone has been likened to the 
The Telegraph asks: “Whose voice ?” 
g 

Charles L. Wagner, the manager, alludes to the 
current crop of British plays, as “dramas made up in 
equal parts of sex, whiskey, and soda.” 

RS SG 

Seals playing musical instruments should cause 
no more wonder than some human amateurs who 
elect to do the same thing. 

= a - 

Madison Square Garden shortly will house the 
annual Poultry Show. Is there a musical inhabitant 
old enough to remember when that exhibition used to 
be held in the Metropolitan Opera House ? 


if the ambitious plans of a certain talking machine 
company go through, there is to be a Beethoven Week 


in March. Off-hand we should say that there would 
he plenty of honor done the great master this season 
by concert givers of every sort throughout this coun- 
iry without the necessity of a special “week” which 
starts out with a strong smell of commercialism, not- 
withstanding the long table of distinguished educa- 
tors, preachers, “civic leaders,” and “artists,” who are 
supposed to constitute the “National Advisory 
Board.” The project is to “utilize all available means 
for bringing Beethoven’s message within reach of the 
widest audiences with the aid of the radio, the mov- 
ing-picture and the phonograph.” Attaboy, Ludwig! 

There is renewed talk of combining the Philhar- 
monic and New York Symphony Orchestras into one 
large organization, owing to the constantly in- 
creasing cost of maintenance (with corresponding 
financial deficits) and the more and more exacting 
demands of the Musical Union. On the practical 
side, the merger might be advisable, but artistically 
it would represent almost a calamity. Healthful 
competition and a salutary basis of comparison, in 
the matter of orchestras and conductors, are welcome 
in our music life and lead to excellent results. One 
orchestra probably would mean one conductor, one- 
man domination, restricted hearing of novelties, cir- 
cumscribed use of soloists, and other curtaiiments of 
the present wide and beneficial activities of the two 
excellent symphonic bodies in New York. In the 
interests of musical art and of all concerned, it is to 
be hoped heartily that no merger will take place, and 
that the gentlemen and ladies whose generosity cre- 
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ates the basic operating funds of our orchestras, may 
feel further inclined to make their continuance pos- 
sible, even at added financial inconvenience. The 
existence of such orchestras in large cities is the 
finest tribute to the wise and spiritual employment 
of wealth. 


Z 
a > 


Karl Krueger, conductor of the new Seattle Sym- 
phony, is offering his listeners as novelties next week 
The Marriage of the Pigeons from Braunfel’s opera, 
The Birds, and Crisantemi, an early and rarely heard 
work for strings alone, by the late Giacomo Puccini. 
Those sound like two numbers quite worth playing 
and we do not recollect that any Eastern conductor 
has ever discovered them. 

—-——- @---- 

Looking through the telephone book the other day 
in search of the International Guild of Musicians, 
which isn’t there, we ran across International Com- 
positions Co. Now what is an International Com- 
positions Company? Can it be a new trade union for 
composers? It has no less than four phones, two of 
them special night lines. That is service, indeed! 
The next time, fellow composer, that a brilliant idea 
comes to you in a dream, wake up, grab the bedside 
phone, call the I. C. C., whistle your tune, hang up, 
go to sleep again, and at breakfast find beside your 
place an envelope with special delivery stamp, inside 
which is your midnight idea all correctly written out 
and provided with piano accompaniment, with those 
queer ukelele designs that are all the rage nowadays 
thrown in without extra charge. Or maybe not. 


——— <e 


A TRIBUTE TO BAUER 

It was a graceful and highly deserved tribute that 
the critic of the Chicago Evening Post paid Harold 
Bauer after his recent recital in the Playhouse in 
that city. Said he: 

There is something in Harold Bauer's brain, or heart, or 
fingers—and it. may be that all of them have an essential 
share—that fits him in a peculiar way to play Schumann. 
Nowadays Schumann has fallen, or is falling, into the sere 
and yellow. The fancifulness of his mode of thought and his 
illusive manner of expression are too much for most pianists, 
and under their fingers the charm evaporates. But not when 
Mr. Bauer takes him in hand. The “forest scenes” were 
exquisite. Each one was a tone-poem of distinctive character 
and for them Mr. Bauer created an atmosphere of intimacy 
as though he were revealing their beauties to a small gath- 
ering of friends ina room. There was no sense yesterday of 
a public hall filled with people to hear a concert. It was 
Schumannesque, with the music telling its story quietly and 
simply through tonal beauty in most delicate shadings. Im- 
aginative, poetic and altogether lovely. Schumann still exists, 
even though at times it seems doubtful. The Mozart sonata 
was charming. Fresh, buoyant and clear, yet with depth of 
feeling in it. Mr. Bauer can do some things with a sense 
of fitness no other player quite attains. 


— @ a 


ARE WE INCAPABLE OF GREATNESS P 

Prof. John Erskine of Columbia University, ad- 
dressing a recent gathering of The Fortnightly 
Forum in the Park Lane Hotel on the question of Is 
Jazz Music, said: ‘‘America is a nation of energetic 
persons and not the sort of country in which operas 
are conceived. The opera is not the type of music 
that is associated with energy, and certainly the 
American people are the energetic group of the world 
at this time. I know that the question of an Ameri- 
can opera is raised constantly and that conjecture 
is offered, but I think that the American opera will 
never be written.” 

Prof. Erskine sees jazz as the music of America 
but fears that its lovers will love it to death, will 
try to make it what it is not and cannot be. “Jazz,’ 
he said, “is a type of music different from others 
and it has its fields. If it is denatured by those who 
would lift it out of its proper sphere, jazz will lose 
its originality, its color, its life. My warning is, let 
the nations whose atmosphere is conducive to the pro- 
duction of opera, give the world its operas ; let jazz be 
recognized for what it is, let better jazz be written, 
but do not try to make it anything but jazz!” 

That last is a sensible warning. To try to make 
jazz what it is not and never can be is surely a mis- 
take. But if jazz is all the music America is to have, 
then America’s music is not worth considering. Much 
as one may love jazz, one cannot conceive of it ex- 
pressing the great sentiments that are found in the 
noblest works of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, and other European masters, and our own 
American, MacDowell. Surely the American nation 
has some sentiments above what may be expressed by 
jazz music! 

As to opera, can it be said that the Germans were 
not an energetic people when Wagner was writing the 
world’s greatest opera? Is not Prof, Erskine rather 
thinking of Italian opera when he speaks of American 
energy being a bar to native operatic production? 
One may well doubt if America will ever express 
itself in the languishing airs of the passionate Italian 
school (but even in that it is rather difficult to predict, 
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WHAT'S THE NEWS 


| This editorial, by Young E. Allison in The 
Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky., is so wise and 
informative that we give ourselves the pleasure 
of reprinting it. Comment is unnecessary ex- 
cept to point out that what applies to the insur- 
ance field and the automotive field applies 
equally to every other field, including that of 
music and musicians.—The Editor. | 


What’s in a newspaper? The news, of course. 
But what is news? Not merely the events of 
yesterday or last week, for, if a newspaper pub- 
lished that alone in these lively and pushing 
times, it wouldn’t last longer than one of our 
current snowflakes would in mid-July or a hot- 
ter place. For nowadays “news” is far more 
than a record of events. It is a record of ideas, 
expectancies, even thoughts that people have and 
exchange with each other. The whole public 
has come to live for the future and not in the 
past. 

President G. C. Miller, of the Dodge automo- 
bile corporation, made a speech to a convention 
of trade newspaper publishers and editors the 
other day and told them frankly that they did 
not realize the value of their advertising and 
editorial pages. As an executive he went far- 
ther and told them a personal practice of his 
own which may interest other executives. “My 
job,” said President Miller, “is to look for ideas. 
The first place I look for them is in the adver- 
tising pages of eight business papers of the auto- 
motive industry, which I read regularly. The 
second place is in the editorial and news pages.” 

That is brass tacks, straight from the foundry. 
The business of an executive IS ideas and not 
details—or ought to be. We have tried many 
times to set forth what President Miller so sim- 
ply said, but never with his clarity and brevity. 
Ideas are the treasures to be sought, assembled, 
digested and put in force. Ideas move this mod- 
ern world and make it hump itself. The prob- 
lem is to get ideas for yourself, exchange with 
others and then adapt them for your own or- 
ganization and through that for as much of the 
rest of the world as can be influenced. Because 
no idea that does not get to the world has any 
life or force. And no idea is perfect in itself. 
It must meet others, consort with, embrace, and 
reproduce, if it is to achieve an end. 

President Miller gets his ideas first from the 
advertising pages of his competitors and those 
offering to serve manufacturers. He is a good 
business man. He knows that is what advertis- 
ing is for. To convey ideas, to stimulate thought, 
desire, knowledge and action. . . . The advertiser 
makes the market where all the interested as- 
semble and where goods are sold and more are 
designed for sale. 

We have repeatedly said that advertising pages 
are the best news pages when they contain more 
than mere door-plate signs. If the advertiser 
has no ideas his agents get none from him, and 
so turn to others who do have ideas and are not 
afraid of them. Editorial and news pages are 
valuable in proportion as they keep such ideas 
in agitation and comparison with each other. 
The editor is the Greek chorus to explain, sug- 
gest and introduce the characters. He is the 
“outsider” who presents the outside view as 
much as possible. He makes temporary friends 
and temporary enemies as he goes, but that is 
inevitable. If his main purpose is to help the 
whole welfare of the business, regardless of in- 
dividuals, then he is doing his duty best and the 
good faith of his work comes to be known. 

The best newspaper is one which advertisers, 
readers and the editors all unite in making. 
Criticisms, suggestions, comments from readers 
contribute most valuably not only to the infor- 
mation of the editor, but, when printed, to the 
information and interest of other readers. 





for the languishing airs of Irving Berlin have found 
ready acceptance with our public, the same public 
that accepts quite as readily the most energetic of 
jazz). 

Is it not rather a fact that the American public 
will accept any music that is good? And is it not 
equally true that the American composer has proved 
himself able to create (in a small way at present ) 
music of every type and style? May we not hope 
that out of these small beginnings great things will 
grow? And must we abandon opera as well as great- 
ness and nobility and pin our faith in jazz. Prof. 
Erskine could hardly have meant that, and no doubt 
was scarcely aware of the far-reaching implications 
of his statements. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Now that interest is centered upon Beethoven, we 
personally are back to our old thought, that when 
composers receive these periodical compliments cele- 
brating their birthdays or death days, it implies that 
they are not honored sufficiently at such other times 
when the calendar has no especial reference to them. 

ere 


In the midst of these current Beethoven com- 
memorations, the familiar cry of “Back to Bach” is 
heard again in our land and elsewhere. Another 
foolish slogan. No one who ever arrived at a full 
understanding of Bach, ever has left him again. 

eRe 

A few years ago the late John F. Runciman wrote 
a plea called “Back to Mozart,” and we saw parts of 
it quoted recently and referred to as something singu- 
larly sage and suggestive. 

Runciman insisted that Wagner had spoken the 
last word in modernity, and that we “must” turn. 
Turn to whom? Turn back to Mozart. Mr. Run- 
ciman added: 

“He was the first to rediscover the secret of natural, in- 
evitable expression, the first to apply his method to the ex- 
pression of modern emotions and ideas. I do not mean that 
we must imitate Mozart or anyone else. I do mean that in- 
stead of wasting our time on making imitations of Wagner 
we ought to use it in wresting from Mozart’s scores Mozart's 
secret of expressing simple feelings. There is no other. 
Palestrina and all the old church writers are too old; Bach 
and Handel are too old; Wagner is not what we want. Of 
all composers of our era Mozart alone knew exactly (as he 
himself said) how many notes to put in his scores. Richard 
Strauss and all the modern men put too many; the machinery 
is clumsy out of all proportion to the thing, I do not say 
accomplished, but attempted; and it is high time to turn to 
the master who knew how much could be made of how 


little.” 
ere 

Those special pleas for individual composers have 
become so frequent, however, that they no longer 
do any harm. 

Every once in a while, a wildeyed champion pops 
up and sends forth a yawp for such “neglected” or 
“forsaken” composers as Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Liszt, Berlioz, and others too numerous 
to mention. No one heeds those periodical protests 
much, 

The fight over Mozart has been fought too long 
ago for it to be revamped as a modern issue, 
Mozart’s position in music is firmly established, and 
all the world knows what he did and what he did not 
do. To expect every composer of today to write in 
the style of Mozart would be to ask every writer to 
write English like Chaucer, and painters to copy Jan 
Steen. That might please some critics, but it would 
crib and cabin the writers and the painters out of all 
semblance to artists. 

If Mozart had copied Bach, there would have been 
no Mozart; and if present day composers were to 
copy the wonderful Wolfgang Amadeus, then we 
would soon have nothing but Mozarts. That would 
assuredly not be a calamity, but it would be deadly 
dull. Variety is the spice of music as well as of 
other things. 

eRe 


Why, pray, is it any worse to make imitations of 
Wagner than to “wrest secrets” from Mozart’s 
scores? ‘There are many secrets in Wagner’s pages, 
too, which have not yet been wrested with any great 
success by anyone else. 

For the sake of progress in art, and for the sake of 
making to endure more firmly that very Mozart who 
stirred Mr, Runciman so deeply, let the young com- 
poser have full sway and full say. The imagination 
of the artist must have its fling, and if the result is 
not always something that pleases all of us, let us 
not be hasty with our reproaches and distaste, but let 
us rather remember the lessons taught us by the art 
history of all times, and recail the inevitable circum- 
stance that the real critics of our own epoch and of 
our own art products, who will see us and our doings 
as they really are, will not be born until long after 
we are dead. Mr. Runciman may have been sincere 
in his dislike of Richard Strauss and other moderns, 
but he fairly earned the title of critic by remembering 
that it is as impossible to have a world composed ex- 
clusively of Mozarts, as it is to have one filled only 
with Runcimans and duplicates of the gentleman who 
quoted him so reverently not long ago. 

nme 


Over in Munich they had a composer named Max 
Reger, who counterpointed like Bach and harmonized 
like Richard Strauss. For this versatility he was 
chided by the German critics. 

A late Reger string quartet, performed in Leipsic, 
was written on the tone motifs A—F—F—E, and E 
flaa—C—-B—A—F. Remember that E flat is called 


“Es” in German, and that the B in our scale is called 
H in the German nomenclature. We have therefore 
the sound of the letters S-c-h-a-f, which means 
“sheep” in German; and the complete word A-f-f-e, 
which stands for “monkey” in the same language. 
The critics took severe umbrage at those Reger 
themes. Why? Reger didn’t say he meant the 
critics. 
eRe, 

Reger’s little joke recalls the Liszt theme at the 
opening of his E flat concerto—ta which Biilow set 
the words, Ihr versteht ja alle nichts—and Richard 
Strauss’ gigantic Widersacher episode in his Helden- 
leben. The latter is perhaps the most monumental 
example of satire in music the world ever has known, 
even though Huneker claimed that distinction for 
Wagner’s Parsifal. He insisted that Wagner in his 
“Bithnenweihfeltspiel” (or is it ‘“Weihbihnenfest- 
spiel” or “Weihnfestbiithnenspiel”—we never know) 
mocked the world’s belief, as in his early C major 
symphony he mocked Beethoven. Time knows and 
Time may tell. 

RnRe 

Copy of the resolutions of regret that Heifetz is 
not in America at present; drafted by the other vio- 
linists touring here at present, and sent to the mana- 
ger of Heifetz: 














nRe 


Among our 1927 resolutions is a strong vow to 
beware of wood alcohol and concerts of modernistic 
music. 

/ BRR 

An optimist is a person at a vocal recital who never 
looks at the slip with the printed texts, when the 
singer is performing in English. 

Rem e 

The Telegram remarks: “That fellow who says 
nobody in America has the grand manner, doesn’t 
know any janitors.” And also, he never has ob- 
served music critics when some teacher says to them: 
“Couldn’t you possibly come to Miss X’s recital? 
She’s my pupil.” 

Rm e 

This is the off season for snapshots of musical 
artists in golf, swimming, or tennis clothes; but there 
are the photographs of the same personages, fur- 
muffled, standing beside snowbound trains, or frozen 
Niagara Falls. 

eeRre 

In their day, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, and Wagner 
wrote modernistic music, but they didn’t on that 
account sneer at Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. 

nme 

Someone inquires in the Times Book Review of 
December 26: ‘I desire to seek the origin of the line, 
‘He who has seen stars, shall ne’er seek peace again.’ ” 
Our answer is: ask any grand opera impresario, 

eee 

When Berg’s opera, Wozzek, was produced in 
Prague not long ago, the antagonism of the audience 
was of such a riotous nature that the authorities for- 
bade further productions of the work. In America, 
a similar public demonstration could be brought about 
only by an unpopular decision from a_ baseball 
umpire. 

eee 

The breast of the savage may be soothed by music, 
but the breast of the bandit seems to be impenetrable. 
Chicago and New York have permanent symphony 
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and opera, but those cities lead the nation in robbery, 
murder, and general outlawry. 
mn RR 


We are not, as a rule, a copious quoter of verse, 
but we cannot refrain from reprinting the attached, 
culled from a recent installment of H. I. Phillips’ 
unvaryingly scintillating daily column in the Sun: 


THE RADIO CONVERT SPEAKS 
(Lines written after listening to one of those all star 
programs of the National Broadcasters Corporation.) 
It used to take an effort great 
lo find an entertainment sunny 
And meant exhaustion to locate 
A kind of show well worth the money. 


It meant a hurried dinner, then 
A dash down to the city center, 
Where I would have to wait for ten 
Or twenty minutes if I'd enter. 


I'd have to take my place in line 
And wait my turn to buy a ticket 
From some brusque groucho saturnine 
Who ruled behind the window wicket 


And then I'd have to check my hat 

And coat with hatgirl most disdainful, 
And squeeze into a tight seat that 

Was never anything but painful. 


And after that I'd have to sit 
And fidget in a mood uncertain 

A long time till the boss thought it 
Was time he ordered up the curtain 


An act or two would be all right, 
Though hardly what I'd want repeated, 
And I'd get home at 12 that night 
Convinced that I'd been badly cheated. 


But that's all changed; I no more roam 
In quest of talent rich and glowing ; 
1 throw a switch and to my home 
There come the finest artists going ; 
Professor Walter Damrosch and 
His orchestra of eighty pieces 
Are followed by the Goldman Band 
In quaint conceits and odd caprices 


I flop into an easy chair 
And get a treat from Harold 
Then Mary Garden takes the air 
And sings for me a half an hour. 
I throw myself upon a couch 
And listen to Will Rogers’ kidding ; 
Then Lopez comes (that boy’s no slouch) 
And plays hot jazz that sets me skidding 


Sauer 


Then Titta Ruffo, songster crack, 
Cuts classical melodic capers 
(While I lie flat upon my back 
And read a book or evening papers) 


I do not have to look bon ton 
Or care a bit about my manners 
(Last night when Anna Case came on 
I greeted her in my pajammers). 
I care not “What the Well Dressed Man 
Should Wear to Operas This Season” 
(When Mary Garden sings I can 
Applaud her with my B. V. D.’s on), 


When all the lengthy program’s at 

An end, it leaves me gay, unsteady 
No cab trip's needed to my flat 

Because, you see, I’m home already! 
But, best of all, when all is done 

I’ve had a very splendid time, sir 
I’ve heard great artists by the ton 

And haven't been set back a dime, sir! 


L’'ENVOIT. 
Would I go see a show toda, ? 
Attend a big Broadway sensation? 
Waste time at concerts or a play? 
JUST TRY ME WITH AN INVITATION! 
nerme*e ; 
The war really is over. 
ment to Beethoven. 


Paris is to erect a monu 


ere 
And Gounod’s Faust had more performances in 
Germany last year than any opera by Mozart or 


Weber. 


eme 
Mama—“What is watchful waiting?” 
Papa—“When I’m hoping that the artist won't take an 


Exchange. 

nr, 
Flynn—“Don't you think that McCormack is great?” 
Flannigan—“] 


other encore.” 


don’t know; I've never fought him.” 


Exchange. 
2 Re 
To all the many wellwishers who honored us 
with holiday greetings : our cordial thanks, and a very 
happy New Year. 
"RR 
Still to be written, is the modernistic wedding 
march, in the free musical and matrimonial style of 
the moment. 
gg ® & 
Radames, in Aida, surely was a gentleman, aad vet 
he did not prefer a blonde 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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MAKE MUSICIANS OF THEM! 


Fred L. Boalt writes a column in a most prominent 
space on the front page of the Portland (Oregon) 
News in reply to an editorial which appeared in the 
Musicat Courier recently. Mr. Boalt writes: 
“Some time ago Dr. Emil Enna, music critic for The 
News, wrote an editorial in which he advocated that 
taught in the universities. The Mu- 
Courier, the musicians’ bible the world over, 
quotes the doctor's opinion and takes violent excep- 
tion to it. ‘It would be much more to the point,’ 
argues the Musicat Courier, ‘to send our Bee- 
thovens and Chopins to the conservatories and keep 
them away from colleges and universities altogether 
It is doubtful if they even ought to go to high school. 
it makes very little difference what a 
besides music if he only knows 
enough musi 1 remember Blind Tom, who 
audeville circuits when I was a boy. _He 
and did play the piano If the Musica 
Courter remembers Blind Tom, it will admit that 
he was not a great musician and that he did not know 
enough about music. . . . Dr. Enna, in his edi- 
torial touched upon the cultural advantages of mu- 
sit \t this the Musicat Courter scoffs. ‘A musi- 
cian who is a cultured gentleman,’ it says, ‘is so be- 
ause he comes from a cultured family or has had 
perhaps through his artistic associations 
given him culture.’ If a musician 
a cultured gentleman by living in a cul- 
why can he not achieve the same result 
a university, where he would meet cul- 
people ? ‘Music,’ says the MusIcaL 
next to religion, the greatest thing in 
the world because, like religion, it trains the emo- 
tional side of man.’ 


music be 


SICAI 


\t all events, 
musician knows 
played the \ 


could 


success 
which have 
can become 
tured home 
by gomg to 
tured 
COURIER, ‘1S, 


“Is, then, a musician who is purely emotional, but 
utterly lacking in either culture or brains, as was 
poor old Blind Tom, a great musician ? 
“Blind Tom was a negro. Roland Hayes is a 

iegro. Blind Tom was not a great —_. Hayes 
is a re ally great singer. Why? Because God created 
in Hayes’ throat a perfect musical instrument? Not 
wholly. 

“I heard Hayes sing in English, German, French 
and Italian. His pronunciation, | was told by a 
man who knows more about languages than I do, 
was perfect. 

God gave Hayes a perfect musical instrument 
with which to sing, but He did not send him into the 
world with a knowledge of four languages. 

“Hayes got that knowledge by hard study. 

God gave John McCormack a wonderful throat, 
too. He, is a truly great singer. But you, as 
a critical listener, would not enjoy hearing him sing: 


too, 


‘Las snite thu niteungale woke muh.’ ” 

The Musicat Courier welcomes this sort of com- 
ment because it makes people think and presents a 
welcome op] portunity to keep this important subject 
alive. Itisa subject that ought to be fully and thor- 
oughly discussed, especially in America, where very 
little is known about music and where we have, as 
yet, bred very few real musicians. It is a pity that 
Mr. Boalt is not a bit more logical. He speaks of 
Blind Tom. But what has Blind Tom to do with it? 
The Musicat Courter, in the editorial in question, 
says plainly enough that it matters very little what 
a musician knows provided he knows enough music, 
But Blind Tom did not know enough music. If he 
had known enough music no one would ever have 
asked whether or not he had a university education. 
' Then Mr. Boalt goes on to mention John Mc- 
Cormack and Roland Hayes as arguments in favor 
of a university education. But neither John McCor- 
mack nor Roland Hayes ever had a university edu- 
cation neither did Beethoven, neither did 
Haydn or Mozart, neither did Chopin, neither did 

but why continue the list? It would hold 
almost every name noted in music, especially those 
noted as singers and instrumentalists. 


Yet Roland Hayes and John McCormack are both 


of them cultured gentlemen. But suppose they were 
not? Would it make any difference, if only they 
knew enough music? Not the least in the world. 
There are some musicians promirent in the concert 
and operatic world today who are the very opposite 
of being cultured gentlemen or ladies. Some of them 
are, in fact, But they know their mu- 
sic. They know it thoroughly. They never wasted 
any time in universities trying to get that utterly 
useless thing, “General Culture.” They do not know 
philosophy or psychology, history or geography, 
mathematics or chemistry, but they know what a 
great many highly cultured American musicians do 
not know: they know music. 


bore - & 


Music is a 
great deal 


Let there be no mistake about all this. 
highly specialized profession and it takes a 
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of time and effort to become proficient in it. To 
spend hours and hours in university study is to waste 
hours and hours musically speaking. We know 
musicians, plenty of them, who know all of Bach 
and Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, and so on and so forth, thoroughly! They 
are (with a few exceptions) foreigners, and they 
never went to college. They were recognized as 
great musical talents early in life. They were put 
into conservatories when they were ten years old and 
taught music, music, music, until they knew every- 
thing there is to know about music. It is impossible 
for any American whose parents force him to waste 
his growing years in school and college work to com- 
pete with these magnificent foreigners. The con- 
sequence is that our concert halls and our symphony 
orchestras are filled with foreign musicians, and al- 
ways will be until we wake up to the fact that music 
is a jealous mistress and admits of no wandering 
love. The Musica. Courier speaks from a knowl- 
edge of many, many years and from an intimate 
friendship with the leading musicians, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, of the day. The Musicat Courier 
does not believe that the foreigner is any more tal- 
ented than the American. The Musicat Courier 
is convinced that the American musician will suc- 
cessfully compete with the foreigner when the Amer- 
ican parent gwes the American boy and girl a chance 
to study music to the exclusion of all else. The Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER hopes that the Portland News will 
join in this effort to get the American boy and girl 
properly educated in music—to give them music in- 
stead of that vague thing called culture. 


a 


GIVE TALENT A CHANCE! 

“Boarding schools, some observers say, are the 
death of talent. They often prove, as schools in 
general do and as we from inside know, the dimming 
of light. Sadly we see the incipient genius becoming 
a tolerant dullard. Of our pupils twenty per cent. 
are in one or more subjects boys of mark, showing 
a bent which, if freed, would blossom into excel- 
lence. It is a mistake to set the same pace both safe 
and sane for all pupils, speeding up the dull to a 
median to which we must slow down the advance 
guard of brilliant scholars. By thus making medioc- 
rity the norm we maltreat the dull and defraud the 
able. What can be done for the keen young intel- 
lectualists who begin so brightly and end in lack- 
lustre doldrums? It is a risky thing to quench the 
spirit of boys who might become men of culture, 
inventors, philosophers, reformers:and pioneers. No 
educational Kingdom of Heaven is doing its duty 
unless it leaves the ninety and nine and encourages 
the scholar-errant who craves the best.” 

The above is quoted from the 1926 annual report 
of the Rector of St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.) 
The report continues by announcing that, after 
much cogitation springing out of long dissatisfac- 
tion, it has been decided by the school management 
to dominate as honor students the abler scholars. 
These honor students, instead of meeting «y,\h their 
classes, will have especial assignments with an in- 
structor twice a week to confer about work assigned 
and to discuss advanced projects. 

That the plan is a good one cannot be doubted. 
It is the outcome of many years’ experience and ob- 
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servation at this famous old school—the result, also, 
no doubt, of the gradual growth of educational 
conditions throughout the United States. 

And if it applies to boys in a school devoted to 
general education, how much more must it apply 
to boys and girls whose talent warrants the expec- 
tation that they may succeed in the world of music? 

We hear, too often, that young American musical 
talents should be subjected to the regular course of 
school education, There are few cities where the 
school authorities permit any students to take part 
time in the public schools, and private schools are 
just as little likely to consider especial talents. 

How much general education a musician should 
have may well be a point for discussion and careful 
consideration. It is certainly not a matter which 
can be decided off hand without the most complete 
documentation. But one may be permitted to remark 
that it makes very little difference how much a musi- 
cian knows of other branches of learning if only he 
knows enough of his own special branch. - 

The question is: how much does general culture 
add to musical efficiency, and that question has not 
yet been answered. But one thing is certain: the 
boy or girl whose time is fully occupied with or- 
dinary school branches cannot possibly become as effi- 
cient a musician as the one who is able to devote 
a good part of each day to music. 

Virtt osity is not the only thing in music. There 
are numerous side branches without a knowledge of 
which no musician may be called a musician of 
culture. The world’s great musicians have known 
music thoroughly. What else have they known? 
How and where did they learn it? Little data 
is available on the subject. The questions cannot 
be answered, but it is sure that these great musicians 
learned music at an early age and learned it very 
thoroughly indeed. It is also certain that the aver- 
age European musician knows music more completely 
than the average American musician, for the simple 
reason that in Europe a great deal of time is given 
over to side branches—the practical side branches: 
not history but counterpoint, not theory but practice. 

When a great school like St. Paul’s takes steps 
to permit the development of special talents it would 
seem that its example should be emulated, that school 
boards all over the country should take cognizance 
of it, and that parents who have musical children 
should see to it that their time be not frittered away 
in school class work. 

—- oe 


OLD ENGLISH 
Some people like Arnold Bax’s music, some people 
do not, but there is no doubt about his taste in poetry. 
Here is a lovely old English poem, | Sing of a 
Maiden that is Makeless, which he recently selected 
to set for five voices. ‘*Makeless” is old English for 
“mateless” and “ches” for ‘‘chose’’ 


I sing of a maiden that is makeless, 
Kind of all kings to her son she ches. 
He came all so still. 
There his mother was, like 
That falleth on the grass. 
He came all so still to his mother’s bower, 
And his mother lay like dew in April . 
That falleth on the grass. 

Mother and maiden was never none but she, 
Well may such a lady Goddés mother be. 


dew in April 
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Praise for Pueblo 


December 9, 1926. 
To the 


I read your editorial entitled Is It Possible, in the Novem- 


Musical Courier: 


ber 11 issue of the Musicat Courier, with a great deal of. 


interest and wish to congratulate you for having the courage 
to print what so many of us have been thinking for a 
number of years. We most heartily agree with you and 
hope that it will help to create more enthusiasm for these 
contests. They are invaluable both to students and teachers 
and it is indeed unfortunate that more do not realize it. 
When it comes to contests, Pueblo, Colo., has a record 
that we defy any other city in the United States of America 
to equal. The gentleman whom your Denver correspondent 
mentions in the December 2 issue is a Pueblo man, Francis 
Schwinger, director of the Schwinger School of Music 
(he used the name of Franz de Vocqsal when traveling with 
Clara Louise Kellogg). His pupils have won the following 
National Federation of Music Club contests—Colorado state 
contest, piano and violin, 1921 and 1923; violin state and 
district, 1925; both first and third in the violin junior 
contest, 1924, and first and second in the junior violin 
contest, 1926. Mr. Schwinger’s pupils also won the Kansas 
High School violin coiitest, 1925; piano, 1926, and second 
in the Kansas state violin contest, 1922, and Tri-State, 1925. 
I am sure that you will agree with me that it is quite 
unusual for one teacher to have a piano pupil in the 
National Contest of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in 1923, a violin pupil in 1925, and both a piano and violin 
pupil in the Sesqui-Centennial. That might be an eye-opener 
for some of the teachers you refer to in your editorial. 
Thanking you for the education I have received and the 


many hours of pleasure I have had from reading the 

Musicat Courter the last six years, and wishing you as 

much success in the future as you have had in the past, | am 
(Signed) Marion NucKo.ts. 


A Difference of Opinion 
To the Musical Courier: 

In your December 2 issue we read an article regarding 
radio broadcasting, its programs, etc. 

We resent that article very much, because we believe 
that the people are the best judges. We most certainly 
enjoy the programs from stations WEAF and WJZ, espe- 
cially the opera programs on Monday evenings from station 
WEAF. One can almost see the artists, especially a Polish 
coloratura soprano, whose voice in the Magic Flute was 
marvelous, as clear as a bell, and true to pitch. Her high 
F’s stood out like shining stars. We have heard this voice 
many times, and say unhesitatingly that it is a most beautiful 
voice, with real merit and superb artistry which can not be 
found in so-called second rate artists. 

We always enjoy reading your paper, but not such articles 
as What Kind of Advice in the December 2 issue. 

We are very much pleased with WEAF and WJZ pro- 
grams, and sincerely hope to hear more of such artistic 
work by real artists, both vocal and instrumental, and may 
we add we are satisfied with their choice of artists and 
sincerely hope they keep them. We have heard many 
Metropolitan Opera Stars here in concerts and _ recitals 
and not one of them has surpassed our radio artists. True, 
we cannot see them, but they please us beyond words. Thanks 
a thousand times to WEAF and WJZ for such artists! 

(Signed) Mr. anp Mrs. L. Yeacer 
(No address or date.) 

(The Polish coloratura at WEAF is Genia Zielinska. . . . 
We did not say there were no good radio programs and no 
good radio artists. We did say that the average broad- 
cast program is poor—and so it is—The Editor.) 
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CHERUBINI DON PISTACHIO REVIVED IN DRESDEN 





Fritz Busch a Versatile Musician—Myra Mortimer and Arthur Shattuck Popular 


Drespen.—Cherubini’s Don Pistachio has had its first 
German revival in Dresden. This comic opera, which is 
also known as Il Sposo di Tre (Three Times a Bridegroom), 
was last heard in Italy in 1783 and its present restoration 
can only be regarded as an attempt to enrich the repertory 
with old works since the new ones have been, for the most 
part, so unattractive. 

Nor is this piece a great improvement. The music is full 
of Mozart reminiscences, and the libretto very poor; so 
despite an exquisite performance it had only a_ succés 
d’éstime. In spite of Kutzschbach’s able and conscientious 
conducting it was, nevertheless, a German conception, 
whereas an Italian performance, with a display of southern 
temperament, might have improved it. The stage manage- 
ment under Alfred Reucker was good, likewise the cast, 
with Waldemar Staegman in the title role. 

Fritz Busch has recently been giving numerous examples 
of his musical versatility. At the last big Symphony Con- 
cert the performance of Alfredo Casella’s Partita, with 
Walter Gieseking at the piano, had a big success, and was 
followed by a beautiful per formance of the Brahms C minor 


symphony, A Bach program at the Schauspielhaus was 
equally gratifying. Busch has also taken part in a series of 
Beethoven chamber music evenings and recently revealed 
himself as an ideal accompanist when he appeared in song 
recitals with Claire Born, Anne Roselle and others. 

Eduard Moerike also introduced some modern composi- 
tions at the Philharmonic Concert series, among them 
Hindemith’s Chambermusic No. for a solo violin and 
chamber orchestra. This work counts among the com- 
poser’s most characteristic creations. It sounds well and is 
distinctly original in its combination of woodwind instru- 
ments with the solo violin; the latter being exquisitely 
played by Stefan Frenkel. 

Americans are as popular as ever. Myra Mortimer’s song 
recital ranks among one of the best concerts this season; 
and Arthur Shattuck again proved his virtudsity and fine 
musicianship in a recital of works dating from 1637 down 
to the present time. He was especially successful with 
Bach and the moderns. I must add the names of Gerhart 
Miinch and Anny Nikel, as pianists who are rapidly making 
places for themselves among the front rank artists. A. I. 





OPERA BY SWISS COMPOSER 
HAS PREMIERE IN PARIS 


Paris.—Of all the heritage of projected novelties left by 
the old directors of the Opéra Comique, La Tisseuse d’Orties 
has been the only one to be produced by Messrs. Ricou and 
Masson. The composer, Gustav Doret, is a Swiss, and he 
occupied the post of director of music at the Opéra o omique 
for serveral years. However, it was only due to a recent 
amendment in the law, governing the subsidized opera houses 
of Paris, permitting the directors to produce works by Swiss 
and Belgian composers on a par with the French, that M. 
Doret’s work was finally given its first hearing. 

The years during which this score has awaited its public 
appearance would furnish savory anecdotes of the difficulties 
a composer encounters to produce his work, and the puerile 
reasons which can force its postponement. 

The story deals with King Lionel, sovereign of an imag- 
inary state, who rules pitilessly not only over his subjects 
but also over the people in his intimate surroundings. He 
drives his mother from his palace by his cruelty, and he even 
deals roughly with Régime, his mistress. He then meets 
on the mountain a weaver of nettles, with whom he falls in 
love. But she repels him because he is not pure. Régime, 
fearing he might marry the Tisseuse, attempts to kill him. 
In his rise towards the better life King Lionel meets the 
Tisseuse at the bedside of his dying mother, and finally faces 
death at the gallows, when his people rebel. The Tisseuse 
then appears and takes him away; the evil in him has been 
wiped away, for he has tears in his eyes. 

The libretto is confused, the development of psychology 
is too rudimentary and the tone too brutal. Handicapped 
by this rather incoherent text, Gustave Doret has written 
an excellent score, sincere and full of poetry, especially in 
the passages given to the Tisseuse. Unfortunately, he has 
been led to the use of trite effects, because of the lack of 
depth in the text, but in spite of this the score is worthy of 
production. 

The composer has an atmosphere that grips the spectator, 
especially in the third act. The style he employs is mod- 
ern and yet melodic, for he builds his musical expression up 
on a series of motifs, such as the love theme of the Tisseuse, 
or the pride of the King, thus giving a unity to the work 
which the libretto lacks. The orchestration is noteworthy 
and the production was excellent. Mlle. Croiza sang the part 
of the Tisseuse and Lapalleterie was equally convincing as 
King Lionel. The orchestra was under the leadership of 
M. Albert Wolff. N ve B 


NEW PLAN FOR SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


Satzpurc.—A rather tempestuous meeting of the Salzburg 
Festival Society has brought a surprising turn of affairs 
for this organization. It is virtually decided that the direc- 
tion of the festivals will pass from the hands of Max 
Reinhardt into those of the general directorate of the Aus- 
trian State theaters. The $20,000 deficit of the last festival 
is almost covered by a loan secured by the Salzburg provin- 
cial government from a German bank, but in future the 
annual Salzburg festivals are to be under the auspices of 
the Austrian government. The government plans to make 
the Salzburg events a link in a chain of annual summer 
festivals to be held under the collective name of “Austrian 
Festivals,” in all the provincial capitals of Austria. It is 
proposed to hold the Salzburg festival not in the Festival 
Theater but in a hall seating four thousand and a stage 
for one thousand people. This hall is to be erected and 
loaned by a German firm which has a special procedure 
for building such theaters of wood, iron and linen. The 
operatic portion of the festival will, as heretofore, be given 








by the company of the Vienna Staatsoper, but the dramatic 
part will be furnished not by Reinhardt (who, it is stated, 
drew a royalty of eight per cent from the receipts of his 
production) but by the Vienna Burg Theater. P. B. 


Covent Garden to Come Down 


Lonpon.—In all probability the coming opera season will 
be the last in Covent Garden. Although no official statement 
to that effect has been made, it is expected that the historic 
building, as well as the market, will be torn down and the 
land used in connection with an extensive building develop- 
ment. What the London Opera Syndicate, which has been 
running the past two seasons, will do after next spring, 
is undecided. But the Royal Opera Syndicate with Major 
Higgins at its head is, eccording to rumor, planning to 
build a new opera house. St. George’s Hospital, at Hyde 
Park Corner, has been me ntiovied as the probable site. 

This corner is undoubtedly the most appropriate spot in 
London for an opera house. It faces on a large, beautiful 
square and overlooks both Hyde Park and Green - Park 
It is convenient for the Royal family, being almost next 
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Turandot a Success in Trieste 
(Special cable to the 
Trieste—First performance of Turandot at the 
Teatro Verdi was a brilliant success. The opera is 
directed here by Gennaro Papi, remembered in 
America from his connection with the Metropoli- 
tan and Ravinia, and who scored a notable personal 
success. M. 


Musical Courier) 














has the added advantage 
long, wide Mall, where 
“presentees” line up every 


door to Buckingham Palace. It 
of ample parking space down the 
hundreds of motor cars full of 
year on court days. 

While many will deeply regret the passing of Covent 
Garden, with its brilliant interior, fine acoustics and in 
numerable historic associations, their grief will be partly 
assuaged by the negative advantages oi neither slipping on 
rotten cabbage leaves nor having the police court for a 
close vis-a-vis, to say nothing of having to walk half a 
nile or wait interminably for their motor cars because of 
bad parking conditions. S. M 


To “Internationalize” Viennese Operetta Center 
ViENNA.—Great commotion has been caused in the press 
by the report that Hubert Marischka, Vienna’s most promi 
nent operetta producer, manager, publisher and actor, pro- 
poses to retire from his manifold activities at the end of 
this season. His three houses include the historical Theater 
an der Wien, where most of Lehar’s, Fall's and Oscar 
Straus’ operettas (also those of Johann Strauss) were 
launched, many of them with Marischka in the leading 
role. Marischka’s publishing house is the firm of Karezag, 
which also publishes the works of Lehar, Granichstadten 
and all other Austrian operetta kings. Marischka has of 
fers for the purchase of his interests from a Dutch syndi 
cate, also from a British group. The imminent danger of 
Vienna's operetta market thus becoming “internationalized,” 
is widely discussed in the press. 3 





ALBAN BERG’S OPERA CAUSES 


DISTURBANCE OF THE PEACE 





Forbidden by Prague Authorities—Politics Versus Music—Vienna Opera's Visit 


Pracue.—Alban Berg's ultra-modern opera Wozzek, 
which made such an extraordinary impression at its Berlin 
premiére, has created a furore, started a fight, caused one 
death, and left Prague in a turmoil of politico-social strife. 
After the third performance the opera was forbidden by 
the state authorities, playing into the hands of a Fascist 
mob, and even the protest of all the artists, leading musical 
experts and intellectual leaders in general, has not suc- 
ceeded in getting it reinstated. 

The production took place at the Czech National Opera 
under its highly esteemed chief, Otakar Ostreil, and months 
of preparation were required to master this, the most dia 
bolically difficult musical score that ever merged from 
human brain. The result was a magnificent performance 
Conductor and performers threw themselves into the task 
with an almost fanatical fervor, which in Ostreil’s case 
quite contrary to his usually contemplative nature. The 
composer himself, who had come from Vienna for the final 
rehearsals, was amazed to hear the extraordinary singing 
of the principals. The brooding, nocturnal atmosphere 
which spreads over the work, issuing from the lowest depths 
of the human soul, was caught up, too, in Hofmann’s mise- 
en-scene. 

Causes Deatu 


Naturally, the opera, carrying the Schénbergian revolu- 
tion to its consequences, making no concession to the taste 
of the average musician or the average public, could not 
achieve unanimous acceptance. There was hissing even at 
the first performance, and the battle between the “modern’ 
and “conservatives” began, ending with a temporary victory 
for the moderns. In the excitement during one of the 
intermissions a prominent municipal official, Dr. Vanek, had 
a stroke and died in the theater. 

A press campaign against the work now started, and 
the assertion that the theater, hallowed by the spirit of 
Smetana, had been desecrated was capped by the “decisive” 
argument that Berg was a “Berlin Jew.” At the third per 
formance a part of the public, led by Fascisti, came “armed” 
and raised such a murderous noise during the first act 
that the performance had to be stopped. Then, despite all 


reasonable counter-arguments on the part of a section of 
the press and the whole musical fraternity, 


including Suk, 


Foerster, came the suppresion of the 


Novak, 


opera. 


Janacek and 


Berg HaArLep AS MASTER 

The younger generation of Czech artists of all branches 
finally sent an address to the composer in which they hail 
him as a master, and in which they make his cause their 
own. It was signed by forty three composers, musicians, 
poets, writers, critics, actors, painters etc. and Alban Berg's 
answer to their manifesto is full of touching gratitude and 
noble sentiments. If his detractors have done anything in 
Czecho-Slovakia they have made his name unforgettable ! 

This excitement, of course, overshadowed all other recent 
events. Nevertheless, it is worthy of record that an illus 
trious ensemble from the Vienna Opera, including Helene 
Wildbrunn, Marie Németh, Leo Slezak, Josef Manowarda 
and’ Adolf Jerger gave guest performances of Goldmark’s 


Queen of Sheba and the Meistersinger. Franz Schalk con 
ducted. The famous Vienna Male Chorus also paid us 
visit. 

Another operatic guest came from Berlin. Martin Oeh 


man, Swedish tenor now at the Berlin Stadtoper, did not 
fulfill all the public’s high-pitched expectations as Radames 


though he certainly is a tenor by the grace of heaven, with 
a voice both beautiful and expressive 
A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 

Beethoven, of course, is the leading name in the con 
cert repertoire this year, and Otto Klemperer, most impos 
ing figure among recent guest conductors, gave us a mag 
nificent performance of the Eroica. 

Alexander Zemlinsky addéd to the celebrations by per 
forming a number of works of Beethoven that are rarely, 
if ever, heard. The least neglected of these was the Choral 


Fantasy, in the piano part of which a young girl, Friederike 
Se hwarz, had a phenomenal success. It is safe to prophesy 


a big career for her. The Ruins of Athens, with a new 
text by the Prague poet, Johannes Urzidil, more adapted to 
modern taste than the original one by Kotzebue, was the 
most interesting item. 

Among the artists who have appeared with success r¢ 


American soprano, and a Liede: 
singer of great ability and excellent taste; also Emil Sauer, 
still a “lion” among pianists; Huberman and Kreisler, both 
of whom triumphed as usual. Ernst RYCHNOWSKY 


cently is Myra Mortimer, 





SCENES FROM 





ALBAN BERG’S SENSATIONAL OPERA, WOZZEK, 
which caused a riot when produced recently at the Czech National Opera, Prague 
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ANA AND Lucia, December 20 

( MATINEE) 

matinee was given on Monday after 

the attraction being Cavalleria Rusticana 

and me combination, The 

Mascagni opera is a direct contrast to 

In the former, Rosa 

sang beautifully, with 

acted with passion and con 

along all the other artists with her 

furiddu, a part in which he has been 

before, and Milo Picco, the Ifio, handled 

Alcock was a dashing and luscious 

Marie Mattfeld re-appeared in her old 
Bellezza conducted 

ippily celebrated her twentieth birthday 

| role of Lucia, but she was in ad 

charmingly, and looked more youth 

hared honors with her, being in good 

old musi ith beautiful legato and 

ntrusted to Mary Bonetti, and 

| inza, Tedesco and Pal 


conductor's 


not unwelcé 


Donizetti musi 
apital 


tone, and 


»santuzza, 


Merle 


Va at the 


DeceMBER 20 
he Monday night pet 
Madonna were Jeritza 
sennaro) and Danise (Rafaele), 
delighted all with their fine sing 
Mother, Bourskaya did her part 
ast was excellent and the orches 
was fully up to standard The chorus 
xtremely well and the whole performance 
the Metropolitan. The audience was not 
ual, but this was undoubtedly due to the at- 
shop windows at this season of the and the 
luties of Christmas shoppers 


year 
Don DECEMBER 21 

great that special works must be given to dis- 

and histrionic talents is sometimes a de 

advantage Massenet’s Don Quichotte, revived for 

odor Chaliapin, provided the vehicle at the Brooklyn 

idemy of Music. It is well known that the opera is not 

senet at his best The libretto is poor, leading in no 

ite direct The humor is tragic, and the tragedy 

burlesque Some wonderful simeing was 

as Sancho, and Chaliapin. Marion Telva 

Dulcinea.” The rest of the cast suffered 

Hasselmans conduct- 


(JUICHOTTE, 


ur vocal 


trying to do a poor thing well 
orche 
LoHENGRIN, Decemper 22 
ical setting to the Rhineland legend of the 
swan held sway at the 
Rudolf Laubenthal made 
ringing tenor investing the 
romantic beauty and sentiment As Elsa, Elisa 
Rethberg rose to her usual heights of vocal perfec 
her golden soprano flawless in tone quality, clarity and 
She was an Elsa as appealing to the eye 
Margaret Matzenauer particular plaudits are 
or het cg iat mrs of Ortrud \ sinister and 
ee the various with the 
e of her voice and the strength of her person 
Clarence Whitehill proved a worthy foil as Telra 
ind pI rtted his dark deeds so menacingly, albeit so 
t } intimidating He sang with 
Bender took the part of 
manner calculated to 
tones emphasizing the im 
mall portion of the opera 
libbett, brought a voice of 
oveliness and purity of tone as to make it noticeably 
itstanding. It was a cast that for unity of performance, 
achievement and artistic ability deserves indi 
tribute In the place of Artur Bo 
unable to appear, Giuseppe Bamboschek 
orchestra and evidenced his complete familiarity 


and his mythical 


December 22 


Lohengrin, his cleat 


as to 


ngure, he dot cenes 


naturally © was quit 


1 


usua! kill und artistry Paul 


King and sang and acted in a 
ght his audience, his rich 
wtance of his role To the 


llotted the Herald, Lawrence 


high vocal 
vidual and collective 
danzky, who was 
led the 
with Wagner and his work 

La DecemBer 23 


HOCONDA 


La Gioconda came to the more on 


Metropolitan once 
, all-star cast, Rosa 


December 23, with an 
who created the role last year, in the title role, 
Enzo, Titto Ruffo as Barnaba. All three of the 
tists were in superb form and there is no other opera house 
the world that can offer anywhere near as fine a trio of 
roles as the Metropolitan. The worthy 
Telva as Laura. Miss Telva has grown 
artistic stature since she first came to the 
be autifully Merle Alcock possesses 
which was at its best in the role of La Cieca, 
and Pinza, the new is admirably adapted himself to 
the role of Alvise. Tullio Serafin conducted with his usual 
vigor, while chorus and ballet contributed their. full share to 
the performance. The house was crowded and there was a 
great deal of enthusiasm 


Thursday evening 
P TSC Ile 


(sigli as 


exponents of these 
fourth was Marion 
tremendously in 
Metropolitan 


a rich yoice 


and Sang 


hass. 


Decemper 24 

lhe Christmas Eve performance at the Metropolitan 
was Faust, with Leon Rothier replacing Chaliapin, who 
was ill, The French basso gave a creditable performance 
as did all the other members of the cast as well. Lauri 
Volpi, said to be a victim of a cold also, did not show it 
apparently, for he sang with tonal beauty and freedom 
looking attractive as the rejuvenated Doctor. Frances Alda 
has always counted Marguerite among her best roles and 
justly so for she music beautifully. She was in 
excellent voice occasion and, like Lauri Volpi, 
was cordially received Others in the cast were Mario 
Basiola, a fine Valentine; Kathleen Howard, the Martha 
and James Wolfe, a rich voiced Wagner. Hasselmans con 
ducted 


Faust, 


sings the 
upon this 


Die Warkit're, Decemnper 25 (MATINER) 

The Metropolitan did a holiday business on 
Christmas Day. In the opera was Die Wal 
kiire, sung to ai cre Florence Easton sang 
Brunnhilde for the with notable ; 
Mme. Jeritza familiar and lovely 


tremendous 
ifternoon the 
waded 
second time 
gave her 


house 
effectiveness. 
impersonation 


MUSICAL COURIER 


of Sieglinde. Marion 
gentlemen of the east were 
Gustafson, 
accustomed manner 
of Wagner’s work, 
La Forza Dev 
Verdi's melodramatic, La 
hristmas night bill at the 
capacity audience and many stande 
genuine musical enjoyment. Ros 
scheduled for the part of Leonora, 
disposed. However, the 1ole 
capable hands of Elda Vettori, wh 
skill and artistry. Her rendition o 


Messrs. 


ance 
DESTINO, 
Forza 


Ta 


Dec 
De 


es 
a 
ul 


was happily 


f the 


Telva was an excellent Fricka. The 


Whitehill and 


ucher, 


who presented their accustomed roles in their 
Altogether it was a very fine perform- 
with Mr. Bodanzky at the helm. 


EMBER 25 


1 Destino, filled the 


Metropolitan and provided a 


with an evening of 
Ponselle, who was 
fortunately was in- 
placed in the 
acted with 
Pace, Mio 


sang and 
Pace 


Dio aria was particularly fine, and her charming personal 


ity made her a most attractive heroi 
Don Alvaro and his 
clear, its ringing, 
and again throughout the performar 
and tragic figure In conjunction 
whose fine, stirring baritone and 
the role of Don Carlos an added 
was accorded an ovation for the 
iar duet in the third act. Danise 
curtain at the 
his splendid 
Preziosilla 
of excellent 
fascinating Gypsy 
first comedy honors, for he 
Father Melitone. His 
hilarious, nor in the 
audience les 
use of itt 

Curra, singing and acting 
was a dignified and vocally 
D'Angelo was the Marquis, Giorda 
buco and Vincenzo Reschiglian as 
in keeping with the high standard 


voice 


work Ina Bourska 


skillfully 


quality, 


scene with 


stress 


evidence of 
orchestra 


NIGHT 


cenzo Bellezza gave 
his directing of the 
SUNDAY CONCERT, 

house 
Opera House, 
for .the benefit of the Emergency 
have matched this one, not only f 
tion of opera and concert numbers, 
and ensemble performance by Merle 
Queena Mario, Leon Rothier, 
Ruffo, with the orchestra conducted 
The Two Grenadiers, 
Furtiva Lagrima, sung by 
spectively, were 
Marion Talley sang Una Voce 
Gentle Lark, and her true, clear 
excellent diction were notable. 
dilhe song, and the duet from L’ 
Gigli), and the Rigoletto quartet 
plete with superb singing 
Tannhauser Overture, the 
Dalila and Dance of the 


\ capacity 
Metropolitan 


Rothier, 


Hours wit 


seemed 


ne. 


ice 
wit 


convincing 
importance, 
excellence of their 
was brought before the 
act’s end and applauded enthusiastically for 


ya 


and to her sprightly performance 
manipulated. She was a 
to look upon To I 


created unceasing amusement as 


the 


f his humorous 

conscious of his beautiful voice or 
Dorothea Flexer did well with the 
with ease 
satisfying 


no 


the surgeon 
set by the 
The ballet provided colorful incidental dances while 
admirable 


particularly 
powerful tones thrilling his hearers time 


and sincerity. 


Martinelli was the 
rich and 


He was a gallant 
h Giuseppe Danise, 
acting gave 

Martinelli 
famil 


made a_ vivacious 
added a voice 
awrence Tibbett go 
beggars was quite 
antics was the 
his artistic 
brief part of 
Pinza 
Abbot. Louis 
Paltrinieri as Tra 
were all 
principals. 
Vin- 


musicianship in 


DeceEMBER 26 


attended a notable 
Sunday n 


Fi 
or 
but 
Ak 


Beniamino Gigli, and 


by 


Printemps qui commence, 
Alcock and 
greeted with appreciation and enthusiasm. 


Por a F: 


and 


Titta 
Amico 
closed an 

Bamboschek 
Bacchanalc 


h } 


gala concert at the 
ight, December 26, 
ind. Few concerts 
the excellent selec- 
also for individual 
ock, Marion Talley, 
Titta 
Jamboschek. 

and Una 
Gigli re 


Here the 
voice and 
Pala 
(Mario and 
evening re- 
conducting the 
from Samson and 


williance. Mr. Pel 


i, and Lo, 

ringing 
Ruffo sang a 
Fritz 


letier played excellent piano accompaniments. 


Elly Ney Back in America 


Elly Ney was scheduled to return 
December 29, on the 


to 


Jerengaria. She is 


America yesterday 
booked for a long 





End of the Naples Fall Season 


Nap.Les.—The season at the 


Royal | 


*oliteama has closed 


and Naples will be without opera until the opening of the 


arnival Season at the San 
Christmas, continuing through the 


classic ( 


é 


Carlo the night after 
Carnival and 


Lenten 


periods, as is the custom in many parts of Italy. 


We had a distinct novelty, Saulto 
by Maestro Marchese Felix Genoese 
belongs to one of the oldest and 
Europe. His ancestors were the 
Genoa, which took its name from thet 
music as a boy, 
career, He became an officer in the 
through his 
the study of music, 
profound symphonic writer. 


e 
de 


nN. 


Geria. 
most 
founders of the city of 


Maria, sacred opera 
The Marquis 
noble families in 


The Marquis studied 


but was destined by his family for a military 


Light Cavalry but all 


brilliant military service managed to keep up 
becoming known in musical circles as a 
His first opera, 


Marbella Du 


bois, was produced at the Rossini Theater in Venice in 1915, 
Since that time the energetic nobleman has brought, out three 


MARQUIS GENOESE 


DE 


GERIA 


December 30, 1926 


concert tour of about forty states, the first engagement 


being in Albany on January 10 
COL OGNE 


(Continued from page 5) 
wonder and terror he continues to live although he has 
been strangled, stabbed and finally hanged. It is his over- 
powering love for the girl which keeps him alive until he 
has satisfied his longings. So the tramps leave him alone with 
the girl until he dies. 

The librettist, Melchior Lengyel, has unfortunately done 
nothing to mitigate the horror and sordidness of this plot. 
Instead of transporting it to the realm of fancy, or sur- 
rounding it with any kind of unearthly glamour, he has 
treated it entirely realistically; so it is small wonder that 
the audience was repulsed instead of attracted. 

Lack or DiscrRIMINATION 

But it is unpardonable, on the other hand, that this dis- 
pleasure should have been allowed automatically to include 
the music, as it did in so many instances. For the music 
is inspired. Its clever combinations of instruments and won 
derful harmonic effects are completely fascinating. The 
fine production was also overlooked in the general excite- 
ment, which is the more to be regretted as Eugen Szénkar 
gave a wonderfully finished performance of this extremely 
difficult work. The scenery, Hans Strohbach, was most 
original and effective. In black and white, its charm and 
simplicity won admiration even from the most violent 
“antis.” 

Wilma Aug, who played the part of the girl, is a fine 
actress as well as dancer, and Gustav Zeiller, as the Mandarin, 
also gave a fine performance. ie 


Leonora Caen to Give Recital 


Leonora Cortez, pianist, who has been heard here in re 
cital in New York several times in the past, will give a re 
cital at Aeolian Hall on January 3, Miss Cortez is a Phila 
delphia girl, and so great was her success at her New York 
debut that she gave a second concert within a month. 

Miss Cortez has made two extensive tours of England, 
Germany and Holland, and has appeared with the Concert 
gebouw, under Mengelberg in Amsterdam, and in this coun 
try with the Philadelphia and Detroit orchestras. 


Mrs. Arthur Whiting Dead 


Arthur Whiting, wife of the world renowned com- 
died December 26 at their New York home of bron 
pneumonia after a short illness. She was seventy 
years old, the daughter, of James L. Gorham of Boston. 
The funeral services were held Tuesday morning at All 
Soul’s Unitarian Church. Mrs. Whiting was an accom- 
plished pianist. oo 


A Popular Clayton F. 

Joy, well known brilliant and emotional art song by 
Beatrice Macgowan Scott (words by Sara Teasdale), is 
now recorded by Duo-Art; it is being used from coast to 
coast on their All-American programs and continually re 
ceiving well deserved praise from singers and listeners 


ey 


Steubenville to Have Macmillen 
In connection with his recital in Chillicothe, just an- 
nounced for March 31, Francis Macmillen has been booked 
for a performance in Steubenville, O., during April, thus 
again attesting to his popularity. 


Mrs 
poser, 
chial 


Summy Publication 





other operas, including Saul and ers The opera is written 
in what the Italians call symphonic style. A very healthy 
influence of Wagner is felt oo the extreme modernists have 
made no impression on the Genoese production. 

Although the book is heavy and dull, the music neverthe 
less had quite a success, and the Marquis along with Maes- 
tro Baroni, who conducted, and the artists had many curtain 
calls the first night and at the four subsequent performances. 

We had a fine edition of Andrea Chenier with Mlle. de 
Carré, who has become the idol of the Neapolitan public, as 
Maddalena de Coigny and the noted baritone, Bione, as Ger- 
ard. De Carré imparted much vocal beauty and fervor to 
this exacting role. In the last act her B naturals were thril- 
lingly sung—and sung, not yelled as they most always are. 
Her splendid voice combined with her aristocratic dramatic 
talents made her a rare Maddalena. Bione’s voice is one of 
the best heroic baritones in Europe; he did some fine sing- 
ing. Maestro Mucci conducted, closing the season in a 
blaze of glory. 1%." 2, 


LOUISE DE C-. 
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PAULINE WRIGHT- 
WELLER AND STEN H. 
SWENSON, 
pupils of Mme. McCune Will 
tamson, American and European 
voice specialist who located in 
Salt Lake City after completing 
her studies with Marchesi. Miss 
Weller and Mr. Swenson were 
honored by being selected from 
among all Salt Lake musical 
artists to sing for the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Sweden 
upon the occasion of their re 
cent visit, 
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ADOLF HAHN, 
Associate Director of the College of Music of Cincinnati, 
is widely known as an artist of exceptional ability and as a 
teacher of unusual su As a violin soloist she is better 
known under her maiden name, Mary Davis, because, right 
after graduating from the College of Music, she went on 
concert tours with several leading musicians of the country, 
among them William Sherwood with whom she played for 
two winters. She was the only violinist who toured with the 
Welsh Prise Singers and was acknowledged by them to be 
their most successful soloist. Continuing her studies in Chi- 
cago, she specialised this time in voice and the teaching of 
voice, establishing an enviable reputation and attributing 
much of her success in this field of musical endeavor to her 
knowledge of the violin and the accuracy needed in playing it. 
In Cincinnati Mrs. Hahn is a leader in musical circles. Her 
sound judgment in all things musical, her consummate skill 
in building programs, in training choral groups, together 
with her fine tact and charming personality make her a 
valued member of all the important musical organizations of 
the city. Among her pupils who have achieved nation-wide 
recognition is Alma Beck of New York, and others are 
known on the concert stage and in church circles, while of 
the pupils whom she is training since she and Mr. Hahn have 
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been called to the head of the College of Music of Cincinnati, YVONNE D’ARLE, 
many are rapidly coming to the front. Of these Norma Metropolitan Opera soprano, now of The Countess Maritza, MARCELLA GEON, 
Richter, dramatic soprano, will be the soloist with the Cin- who will leave this operetta following her appearance with New York vocal teacher, coach and acco 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Fritz Reiner’s baton, John Charles Thomas at the Biltmore Morning Musicale on this season one of the busiest 

at a Popular concert in January, January 21, to take a well deserved rest at Palm Beach, Marjori.) 
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THE HECKSCHER FOUNDATION SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


With Isidore Strassner conducting, the November 28 concert of the Heckscher Symphony Orchestra received considerable attention from the Metropolitan pres 
for this orchestra of young people of both sexes (all around sixteen years - age) played standard works in altogether colorful fashion. S) mphonies, over 
Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar) and Hungarian Dances (Brahms), with other sections by Handel and Verdi, are on their program, the orchestra gradually at ng a? lor 
that of the major orchestras of the land. The Herald-Tribune said: “Mr. Strassner deserves congratulation and encouragement, for he has worked wonders with his youthful m 
further on, “A remarkably rhythmic resonance was attained in the Brahms Hungarian Dance.” The Morning Telegraph devoted a column of space, saying that “Under the le 
of Isidore Strassner, first violinist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, they gave as pretty a@ symphony concert as might be heard by many an organization helow 
Circle. How splendidly they handled the violin, cello, and bass fiddle bows!” . . . “They displayed real talent; the trumpet player had a clean and clear tone, the fl 

tone, and the Brahms Dance was extraordinarily well played.” Future concerts of the organization under Isidore Strassner’s conducting will be awaited with 
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THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 


WHERE 











ALSEN, ELSA Mar. 1, Burlington, Iowa. 


June 22-24, pecans. Oo Mar. 2, Davenport, Iowa. 
ALTHOUSE, PAt Mar. 3, Dubuque, Iowa. 
an. 10, (edn Pa Mar. 7, lowa Falls, lowa. 
te. ie, —- Iphia, Pa Mar. 8, Webster City, Iowa 
Feb racuse, N. ¥ Mar. 9, Omaha, Nebr. 
Feb. 7 * Philedelghia Pa Mar. 16, Fremont, Nebr. 
Feb. 19, Newark, N. J Mar 11, Mar ville, Mo. 
Mch 10, Johnstown, Pa. Mar. 14, St. j oes Mo. 
Apr. 1, State | ollege, Pa. Mar. 15, Emporia, Kans. 
Apr , Boston, Mass. Mar. 18, Stillwater, Okla. 
BAER RI DERIC Mar. 21, Tulsa, Okla. 
Dec. 30, Scranton, Pa Mar. 23, Stephenville, Tex 
jas Newark, N J Mar. 24, Dallas, Tex. 
an. 25 Brooklyn, N. Y. Mar. 28, Georgetown, Tex 
BANNE RMAN, ag E Mar. 29, San Antonio, Tex. 
lan. 17, Utica, N Mar. 31, Douglas, Ariz. 
Fe 15, Boston, Mass Apr. 1, Tucson, Ariz. 
Mch. 16, Milton, Mass Agee as pasends. - , 
: pr. 8, Long Beach, Cal. 
BARRON, MAY N Apr. 11, Santa Paula, Cal 
o 10, S ee, N.Y Apr. 12, Los Angeles, Cal. 
nm eee Apr. 18, Handford, Cal. 


Jan ty Panties. #. N. Y . to be 
~ ne ‘LAUSSEN, JULIA 


BAUER, HAROLD Jan. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= 3, Cincinnati, O. Feb 17, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Jan. 4, Toledo, O. Mar. 10, St. Paul, Minn 
an. 8, Topeka, Kans. Mar. 11, Minneapolis, Minn. 


an. 11, Madison, Wis 
an. 17, Reading, Pa. 
an 19, Wheeling, Pa 


RAIG, MAR 
Feb. 10, ig pre Pa 
May 10, 


, Harrisburg, Pa. 


an. 21, Baltimore, Md May 12, FA when Pa 
eb. 4, St. Louis, Mo CROOKS, RICHA ARD 
Feb. 6, Chicago, Il Jan. 13, Evansville, Ind. 
Feb. 7, Iowa City, Ja an. 15, New Orleans, La. 
Feb. 8, Lincoln, Neb = 17, Birmingham, Ala 
Feb. 20, Waterbury, Conn lan. 22, Atlanta, Ga. 
Feb. 25, Hanover, N. H Jan, 30, Chicago, Ill. 
Mch. 17, Dayton, © Feb. 8, Hamilton, Ont 
Mch, 24, St. Paul, Minn Feb. 24, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mch 24 25. a Minn Mar. 18, Oxford, Ohio 
Mch. 27, Chicago Mar. 22, Kansas City, Mo. 
Apr. 14-15, Cleveland, O. Mar. 24, Lawrence, fans. 
CHERNIAVSKY TRIO Apr. z St. Paul, Minn. 
Jan. 11, Paterson, - y Apr. 8 , Minneapolis, Minn 
Jan. 13, Oswe Apr. 14, Detroit, Mich. 
Jan. 14, Guel = ‘Can May dy Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jan. 17, Meadville, Pa DADMU 'N. ROYA 


Jan. 20, Owensboro, Ky Mch. 6, Detroit, ‘Mich 
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DE RESEEE pons 
rie, 
Davis, ERNEST 
, Chicago, Il 
DIL L ING: MILDRED 
Jan. 2, Chicago Ii. 
an. 23, New a yom. 
ar. 9, Brooklyn, N. 
ENGL iSH MA RIGAL’ SING 
FARNAM, LYNNWOOD 
an. 5 Toledo, ‘en 
an. 12, ’ Cleveland, 
Jan. 25 cw alg “Pa. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
an. 3, Philadelphia, Pa 
Jan. 4, Greenwich, Conn. 
an. 9, Chicago, iu. 
an. 10, Painesville, O. 
an. 12, Wilkes Barre, Pa 
an. }3, Scranton, Pa. 
an. 14, Stamford, Conn. 
an. 20, Boston, Mass. 
an. 21, Amherst, Mass. 
Jan. 25, Rock Hill, S. C. 
an. 26, Knoxville, Tenn. 
an. 27, Asheville, N. C. 
an. 29, Atlanta, Ga. 
an. 30, Mobile, Ala. 
Jen. 31, Tallahassee, Fla 
Feb. 1, Gainesville, Fla. 
Feb. 3, Montevallo, Ala. 
Feb. 6, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 15, Norton, Mass. 
Feb. 16, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 17, West Hartford, Conn 
Feb. 18, West Hartford, Conn 
Feb. 19, New Haven, x 
Feb. 23, Nyinoeton. N. 
Mar. 4, New Brunswick, > 
a. 5. Wellesley i. 
0, Boston, 
GABRILGWITSCH, OSSIP 


Jan. 27, Salt Lake City, Utah 
G RAINGER ERCY 


an. 1 Flint, Mich. 

an ’ Lansing, Mich 

Jan. 13. Bloomington, Ind. 

= 20, Easton, Pa. 

an. 25, Montclair, N. J. (Aft.) 
~ 27, Philadelphia, Pa 

an. 29, Cooperstown, N 

Feb. 2, ‘New Castle, Pa 

Feb. 3, New Castle, = 

Feb. 5, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 7, Concord, N. H. 

Feb. 10, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Feb. 11, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Feb. 15, Asheville, N. C 





Feb. 17, Ashland, Ky. 

Feb. 18, Charleston, "Ww. Va. 
Feb. 24, Lawrence, Kans. 
Feb. ~ <™ bows, i 0. 


Mar. 2 nni Can. 
Mar, 6, “baat Wino. 


Mar. 9, Chicago, Til. 
Mar. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mar. 14, Danville, in. 
Mar. 16, South Bend, Ind. 
Mar, 21 i Mary-of- the- 
Woods, Ind 
Mar. 23-25 Urbana, Ill. 
Mar. 29, Phoenix, A Ariz. 
Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 1, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Apr. 7, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apr. 8, Santa Monica, Cal. 
Apr. 11, Tucson, Ariz. 
Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. 18, Reno, Nev. 
Apr. 20, Piedmont, Cal. 
Apr. 21, Oakland 
Apr. 25, ’ Portland, Ore. 
Apr. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Apr. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 
Apr. 29, Spokane, Wash. 
Apr. 30, Pullman, Wash. 
a. 2, s kane, Wash. 
May 17, iddlebury, Vt. 
HACKETT, ALICE 
Feb. 15- 16, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HESS, MYRA 

an. 1, Lewes 

an. 4, Glasgow 
an. 12, Birkenhead 

an. 20, Liverpool 
an, 27, Eastbourne 

an. 29, Hague 

an. 30, Amsterdam 

an. 31, Rotterdam 
‘eb. 2, Hague 
Feb. 8, Brummen 
Feb. 10, Hague 
Feb. 17, Preston 
Feb. 19, London 
Feb. 24, Brighton 
Feb. 26, London 
Mar. 1, Edinburgh 
Mar. 3, Glasgow 
Mar. 7, Glasgow 
Mar. 14, Croydon 
Mar. 17, Bat 

Mar. 31, London 
Apr. 7, Vienna 

HUGHES, EDWIN 

Jan. 6, Albany, N. Y. 











Mine. ZETA V. WwooD mall 


New York City 





ANTON BILOTTI 


NOW TOURING EUROPE 


45 rue de la 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Exclusive Management 


M. VALMALETTE 
Boétie, Paris 
Gavegau Piano 





ON TOUR 


Representative 


SEF ROSENBLATT :z::ce- 








ilson LAMB 


=—_— —BARITONE 

TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
Y. Branch: 





105 West 130th Street 








OSAT 


GIGLIS Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Circular Mailed on Request 


Phone Plaza 2875 














DELLA BAKER 


Soprano 
Concert Management 
Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd St. 
Sev York City 


Victor Records 














Address 
HOTEL MARINO 
MILAN 


SEASON 1926-27 


J.H. DUVAL 


TEACHING IN EUROPE 
Bringing out his artist pupils in Opera in Italy 


Only American Representative for 
Opera and Concert Coaching 


GERTRUDE CLARKE 
200 West 90th Street, New York 
Schuyler 4026 
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HUTCHESON, ERNEST 
Feb. 18, Williamsport, Pa. 
JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and 
GORDON, TAYLOR 
Mch. 14, Los An eles, Cal. 
KNEISEL STRING QUARTET 
Feb. 9, Chicago, Il. 
Feb. 24, Boston, Mass. 
KRAFT, ARTHUR 
Jan. 10, Kent, Ohio 
Jan. 11, Freemont 
Jan. 12, Albion, 
Jan. 13, Rockford, Ill. 
Jan. 14, Culver, Ind. 
Jan. 15, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Jan. 16, Champaign, IIl. 
Jan. 17, Pontiac, Ill. 
Jan. 18, Decatur, Ll. 
Jan. 19, Richmond, Ind. 
Jan. 20, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Jan. 21, Newark, Ohio 
Jan. 22, New Concord, Ohio 
Jan. 23, Akron, Ohio 
Jan. 24, Marion, Ohio 
Jan. 25, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jan. 26, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Jan. 27, Sturgis, Mich. 
Jan. 28, Coldwater, Mich. 
Jan. 29, Muskegon, Mich, 
— 30, Chicago, Ill. 
Jan. 31, Marion, Ind. 
KURENKO MARIA 
Jan. 20, Lexington, Ky. 
LAWRENCE, LUCILLE 
Jan. 6, Milford, Conn. 
gaa. 19, Morristown, ee 
‘eb. 8, Richmond, ¥* 
Feb. 10, South Bend, Ind. 
LAWRENCE HARP “QUIN TET 
Apr. 21, Milford, Conn. 
LENT, SYLVIA 
an. 7, Providence, R. I. 
an. 17, Hartford, Conn. 
an. 18, Bradford, Mass. 
Jan. 28, Baltimore, Md. 
Mar. 21, Chambersburg, Pa. 
April 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LESLIE, GRACE 






Feb. New Concord, 
LIEBLING, GEORGE 
Jan. 6, Coshocton, Oo. 
Jan. 10, Bluffton, O 
jan. 12, Ada, O. 
an. 14, Defiance, O. 
an. 16, Sinsinawa and 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Jan. 17, Red Wing, Minn. 
= 31, Dickinson, N. D. 
‘eb. 2, Mayville, N. D. 
Feb. 4, St. Peter, Minn. 
Feb. 8, Deadwood, S. D. 
Feb. 10, Spearfish, S. LD, 
Feb. 16, Yankton, S. P- 
Ae ie Springfield, S. D. 
eb. 21, Le woe ese Kar 
LONDON STRING QUARTET 
Jan 10, Cleveland, O. 
LUIL Ty, BARBARA 
Feb. 2, Chicago, Ill, 
Feb. 6, St. uis, Mo. 
Feb. 20, Boston, me 
ra 19, Buffalo, N. 
MACMILLEN, FRANCIS 
Jan. 24, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
me 31, Denton, Tex. 
‘eb. 1, Dallas, Tex. 
Feb. 2, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Feb. 4, Houston, Tex, 
Feb. 7, Emporia, Kans. 
Feb. 9, Columbia, Mo. 
Feb. 13, Duluth, Minn 
Feb. 18, Athens, Ohio 
Mar. 6, Syracuse, is: Ma 
Mar. 18, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Mar. 31, Chillicothe, 0. 
watt GUY—PATTISON, 


Astoria, or, 
MEISLE, KATHR 
Apr. 17, Salem, Mt: a 
May. 2, Springfield, Mass. 
May. 4, Newark, N. J. 
MIDDLETON, ARTHUR 
aan. 10, Lancaster, Pa. 
Feb. 24, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mar. 10, ‘Aten Pa. 
Mar. 1. aterson, N. J. 
May 9, , To peka, 
MURPHY, PAMBERT 
Jan. 7, Wellesly, Mass. 
Feb. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
Mar. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NAEGELE, CHARLES 
an. 2, Portland, Me. 
an. 5, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ioe " aie 
QUA 
an. 7, a Miss. 
an, 10, Paducah, ky 
an. il, Louisville, cy. 
Jan. 12, Anderson, IIl. 
Rey 19, Farmington, Conn. 
‘eb. 7, S stanoere, S, <. 
7, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Mar. i, Charleston, Ww "Va. 
Mar. 16, Granville, Ohio. 
Mar. 18, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mar. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mar. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mar. 25, Goshen, nd. 
Mar. 28, Springfield, ‘Ill. 
Mar. 29. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mar. 30, Alton, Mo. 
Mar. 31, Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 4, Lincoln, Neb. 
Apr. 6, Denver, Colo. 
Apr. 10, Pasadena, Cal. 
Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal, 


Apr. 20, San Francisco, Cal. 
oe 2 30, L pet Lake City, Utah. 


Jan. oh Albany, N. Y. 


an. ll, 


Jan. 13, "Philadelphia, Pa. 
jan. 19, Hackensack, N. J. 
oe 36 Atlantic City, fee 
eb. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 12, Philade! phia, Pa. 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 26, Boston, Mass. 
April 8, ‘Oskaloosa, la. 
Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
May 3- 7, Cincinnati, O. 
May 9- 12 Bec ts. Pa, 
PETERSON, 
Mar. 31, Ray Ue tah 
ei a LA SCALA 


Jan. 9 eert N, 
Feb. ark, N. J. 
PHIL HARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA 


Jan. 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 4, Washington, D. Cc. 
Jan. 5, Baltimore, Md. 
— 6, Harrisburg, Pa. 
an. 7-8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PONSELL E, ROSA 
Salt Lake City, oe 
RAYMOND, GEORGE . 
4 * Gales o, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RESPIGHI. OT TORINO 
Feb. 1, Clevel 
RETHBERG, ELISABETH 
Richmond, Va. 
R TER, RUDO 
Jan. 3, Rock Island, Iil. 
Jan. 12, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 20, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Feb. 21, Pasadena, Cal. 
aCeEr, MA 
Feb. Jgden, Utah 
RUSSIAN “SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR 


Jan. 3, Dallas, Tex. 

Jan. 4, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Jan. 5, Denison, Tex. 

Jan. 6, Denton, Tex. 

SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 
Feb. 18, Richmond, Va. 

SIMONDS, BRUC 
a. 22, ‘Lakeville, Conn. 

‘eb. 23, Stamford, Conn. 
Mch, 9 . New Haven, c onn. 

SMITH, ’ ETHELY 
Jan. 14, cicon EN. 5. 
Jan 21, Staunton, Va. 
Jan. 22, Waynesboro, Va. 
Jan . N Holly Springs, Miss. 
‘Mar. 1, Belfast, e. 

SOPKIN, STEFAN 
Dec. 31-Jan. 1, spienge, Ill. 

STANLEY, HELE 
Jan. 7, Wellesley, , 

STRATTON, CHARLES 
Feb. 24, Hagerstown, Md. 
Feb. 25, Ser Va. 

SUNDEL ius, MARIE 
an. 7, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
an. 10, Montgomery Ala. 
an. 12, Greenville, S.C. 
Jan. 23, New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 15, Springfield, Mass. 
Feb. 4 Newark, J. 

Ma Ga incinnati, oO. 
Ma 11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 

SZIGE T JOSE SPH 
an, 4-7, Havana 
an. 11,” Morristown, N. J. 
an. 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
an. 14, Toronto 
an. 16, Milwaukee 
an. 20, Sioux City, Ia. 
Jan. 21, Grinnell, Ye. 
an, 23, Indianapolis, Ind. 
in 25, 28, 29, Chicago, II. 
Feb. 10-11, Cleveland, O. 
Feb. 15, Oberlin, O. 

Feb. 16, Kent, O. 
Feb. 20, i pnndecetle, Pa. 
Feb. 22, Montreal, Can. 

TELVA, MARION 
May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 

TIPICA ORCHESTRA 
Feb. 16, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TOY, ERNEST 
Jan. 2-4, Chicago, IIl. 

Jan. 7, Wheaton, Il, 
Jan. 8-9, Peru, a 

Jan. 10, Chicago, Ill. 
Jan. 11, Streator, IIL. 

VAN DER VEER, NEVADA 
Jan. 20, St. Paul, Minn. 
Jan. 21, Minneapolis, _ 
Jan. 31, New Orleans 
Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
May 2 to Cincinnati, 0. 
May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 

VREELAND, JEANNE ETTE 
an. 17, St. Joseph, Mo. 
an. 20, St. Paul, ‘Minn. 
an. 21, Minneapolis, Minn. 
an. 28, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 31, New Orleans, La. 

‘eb. 8, Hamilton, Ont. 

pr ri Lowell, Mass. 
4-16, Detroit, Mich. 

WARREN, ‘OLGA 
Feb, Danbury, Con 

WERRENRATH. REINALD 

an. 6, San Diego, Cal. 
eb. 10, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Mary Allen Pleases Over Radio 


Mary Allen, soprano, is one of the singers who has won 


distinctive success over the radio. 


Recently when she sang 


in Boston the Boston Advertiser commented on her work, 


saying : 


“Of course, we should not forget. 


We heard the 


sweet pure voice of Mary Allen in a group of Italian songs. 
The lyrics were perhaps Greek to many, but the exquisite 
tones were Esperanto to every listener enjoyed by all. The 
Golden Rule hour from the Boston studio of UBZ is cer- 
tainly attaining some prominence as a Sunday night fea- 


ture. 


The high standing of the artists contributing their 


services to the Near East Relief is of course the secret of 


program merit.” 


Winthrop College Gives Stabat Mater 


Prof. Walter Buchanan Roberts gave a splendid presenta- 
tion of Rossini’s Stabat Mater at yoy ewe the 


South Carolina College for Women, 
The soloists were Arthur Chait, 


November 19. 


Rock Hill C., on 


tenor, 


Edwin Swain, baritone; Mrs. Barron Steele and Mary Ellis, 


sopranos, 


and Pauline Oakes, 


mezzo-soprano. The work 


was a great success, and it is due to the vision of David 
Bancroft Johnson, president of Winthrop College, that this 
sort of culture is being brought to that section of the South. 
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LISA ROMA «sz. 





'MISCHAK OFF 


Concert Master of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
Violin Studio: 38 West 70th Street, New York 
Telephone: 9581 Susquehanna 


CHASE 


ae 84th Street, N. ¥. ‘Accompanist—Teacher Endicatt 5644 


HERBERT GOULD 


BASSO CANTANTE 
622 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata ‘“‘Einar Tamberskelver*’ 


for Baritone, Male Chorus and Pia 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 609 S. Wabash } ed Chicago, Ill. 


HALLIE HALL 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Assisting Artist with GIGLI at Montreal, Oct. = Rochester, 
Oct. 21st, and Hartford, Oct. 2 





Zares >rOunzZ 














Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 rset y York City 


2 ol 





ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 








Tb olla 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 
famous pianists 
19 West 85th Street, 
Voice eee coac! 
Studio 803-804, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel 


New York 
HILDA GRACE 


Piano Virtuoso. 
Telephones: Schuyler 1044 and Schuyler 9923 


VITA 


Otrnones 


OnCHAD 


Circle 1350 





Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


Tel. Riverside 5143 














ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Famous Concert Baritone 


Uses and Endorses the Kranich & Bach 
Piano 


ICH-&8-BACH 
» Grand—Reproducing—and 
<4 Period Model Pianos 
237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 











MUSICAL COURIER 
Harold Samuel—Composer 


It is not generally known that Harold Samuel, English 
pianist, who made so deep an impression on his first American 
visit last year, is also a popular composer. Most musicians, 
if they compose at all, take themselves seriously as com- 
posers, regarding their “reproductive” activities as a mere 
livelihood. No one could be more serious about piano 
playing, however, than Samuel. On the other hand, he 
takes his composition lightly. It’s his mental relaxation— 
a relief from the profundities of Beethoven and Bach. 

There is one public which knows Samuel only as an inter- 
preter of these masters. There is another that knows him 
only as the composer of whimsical or sentimental songs. 
Two of the leading song publishers of England (Boosey 
& Co., and Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew) count him among 
their best sellers. One of the most popular English ballad 
“teams”—Muriel George and Ernest Butcher—‘“bring down 
the house” night after night with some of Samuel's hits. 

One of the most successful of these is The Top of the 
Hill—a cheer-up song of genuinely popular appeal. Another 
s The Toy Band, whimsical and exceedingly clever in its 
imagery. 

But the most successful song of all is Joggin’ Along the 
Highway, a tramp song which was an English equivalent 





A FELLOW 


HAROLD SAMUEL VISITING 
COMPOSER 
Seaside Home of Frank Bridge 


At the (third from right) 


in Friston, Sussex, England. 


to Pack up your Troubles during the war. Thousands and 
thousands of Tommies sang it as they marched along; 
thousands of civilians echoed it at home. It's still a favorite 
at community sings and in the ballad halls. 

Of a more serious strain are the Three Old World Songs, 
settings of verses by Thomas Percy, Walter Raleigh and 
an anonymous Elizabethan; and these songs have more 
than a touch of the early English ayre, translated into a 
contemporary form of expression. 

There are dozens of songs of different sorts in print 
and, no doubt, dozens more in the making. But they do 
not by any means represent the limit of Samuel’s creative 
faculties. Not long ago his charming colleague, Myra Hess, 
complained about the usual cadenza to a Mozart concerto 
and suggested he might write a better one. Samuel went 
home and wrote an excellent cadenza, which Myra Hess 
has been playing in public ever since. 

As an editor, too, Samuel is making a name for himself. 
Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew are bringing out his complete 
edition of the Bach clavier works, and this will, without a 
doubt, be accepted as authoritative throughout England. 
After Samuel’s first Bach Week in New York, which 
begins January 18, it may also be in demand in America. 


Son of Gray-Lhevinne Again in Concert 

For the fourth time this year the Pacific Musical Society 
presented Laddie Gray in the big ballroom of the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco, Cal., on December 23. This tiny 
son of Gray-L hevinne was first presented last February by 
this society and later in the vast civic auditorium, and made 
a sensation. The president of the Pacific Musical Society 
has asked that Laddie again bring his old Buck Rabbit— 
the live bunny Laddie so devotedly brought to his previous 
concerts and who adorned the piano stool. 

In a letter serit to Laddie by the secretary and president 
(Mrs. Charles Stewart Ayres) of the Adelphian Club on 
December 1, she wrote: “We all think you have a wonder- 
ful memory and a marvelous technic. Won't you please 
thank your old rabbit for adding to the occasion by his 
stately and dignified presence?” 

Laddie has added a Chopin Polonaise to his repertory of 
piano classics of Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Tschaikowsky 
and Mozart. 


Louise Hunter Popular 


Louise Hunter, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, had 
an interview with the New York Telegraph, which said of 
her: “Some day when the Metropolitan turns from stylish 
stouts to sheer girlish loveliness, Louise Hunter will become 
as famous—perhaps more so—as any diva of the generation. 
She possesses glorious youth, priceless beauty and—you know 
her voice. Baltimore, where she made her operatic debut, 
goes wild every time ‘she returns there in concert. Atlanta 
demands her each year. Yet with all the adulation she 
receives she has kept her poise, her graciousness, and a 
keen sense of humor.” 

Miss Hunter’s work with the Metropolitan has been that of 
genuine artistic ability accompanied by a vivacious person- 
ality and intelligent understanding. Her impersonation of 
a in La Boheme has been one of outstanding individu- 
ality. 


Leslie Appears with Harvard Musical 
Association 


In addition to her appearances with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, Mass., on December 19 and 20, 
in the Society’s presentation of the Messiah, Grace Leslie 
sang still another time in Boston on December 17 last, when 
she was engaged as soloist with the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


w with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
© behind them. See “The Practical Pay- 
HENRI chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 


which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St, Phone 1467 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Halil 





Tei. Circle 0737 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Voice Bullder and Coach 
Studio Apartment 


HARRIET 
FOSTER 251 West 7ist St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, M. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 











nant, HUBBARD 


in all ite br h th 


TEACHERS ‘OF SINGIN Ab 1b + — 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 65th St., New York 


KaTuenine BELLA MANN = 


SEBLING 
zes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West’ er 67th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St,, N.Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 








Tei.: 1787 Circle 





mone — with 








VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. lla. 


Present and pent artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCH rZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not “Do-re-mi”" 
SIGHT SINGING “ “Intervals” 
“ “Numbers” 


ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 











Visitors Welcome—Schedule of 
Children, 


classes for Adults, 


Teachers, sent upon request, 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashland 5551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica. Couniza 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Covaize will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
































MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

In commemoration of the hundredth 
Jeethoven, the program of the 
December 2 and 3, 
under Walter Henry 


GEL! al 
death of 
ourth pay ymphony 
1 by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium, was a Beethoven 
‘ram. The masterly presentation of Rothwell of the 
mphony No. 7, op. 92, set a standard which it will be 
| urpas The Leonore overture was also beauti- 
brought out, the conductor and orchestra both receiv- 
vation The soloist of the evening was Richard 
played with true virtuosity the E flat concerto, 
for the piano. His performance was thought- 
poetic and uplifting, with a perfect technic. He was ap- 
echo The audience was of good size not- 
rainy weather. The change from Saturday 
seems to have increased the attend- 


aut ersary of the 
concerts, 


op. 473 


iuded t the 
it! tanding the 
fhursday evening 
many fine artists who have appeared 
ind other on the Behymer Artist Courses were 
Symphonic Choir singers who charmed a large 
dience at the Philharmonic Auditorium, December 7. 
\lthough few in number (only twenty-three) each voice 
is a pearl of purity in quality and perfection of technic. 
ach number was sung a capella, and the ensemble work 
! harmony and perfect pitch and went from 


' 1 
the least of tn 
Casons 


i¢ Russian 


is in absolute 
norous organ-like volume to the pianissimo of a wind harp 
ithout effort or deviation. The leader showed himself a 
ister director 

Henry Van Dyke played an extremely interesting pro- 
ram in the Biltmore Music Room, December 3. He began 
th Handel and went through to the moderns, among the 
was a group of ten composers of the modern 
French school, three of which were by 1. Philipp with 
vhom he has studied. His playing was noticeable for its 
learness and delicacy, a grace that was not without power. 
He showed that he had worked his program over until it 
had become a part of himself, and the sincerity and mental- 
ty of his work made a deep impression on his hearers who 
filled the hall to overflowing. 

Ihe Glendale Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Modest Altschuler, gave its second program of the season 
December 6. Although a comparatively small community, 
Glendale has a large and enthusiastic symphonic society and 
the orchestra, under its well known conductor, is rapidly 
a name for itself throughout Southern California, 
the quality of the work being unusual in so young an or- 
vanization They played Rimsky-Korsakoff's Christmas 
ve which was presented for the first time on the Pacific 
Coast. Altschuler gave the first American hearing at Car- 
egie Hall in New York in 1905, at which time he was con- 
juctor of the Russian Symphony Orchestra. A_ ballet, 
Tinkle, from Altschuler’s operetta, Oh You Doctor, 
was also a high light. Paired with this was The Dreamer, 

Arensky who was his teacher in harmony and composi- 
tion. Mischa Gegna, Russian cellist, was the soloist of the 
evening and received an ovation 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, with a company of forty 
have returned from a year and a half of travel, 
and ‘studying in the Orient, to give the first of the 
grams in L. E. Behymer’s special course at the 
Vhilharmonic Auditorium. Their programs are enriched by 
their experience in Oriental countries. They appeared in 
their first group December 6, and the second, December 8. 
They will give four more programs before going on tour. 
Both nights were sold out. Beside the well known beauty 
of the dances, the color effects and the authenticity of the 
costumes were of absorbing interest. 

The Woman's Lyric Club, under the direction of J. 
Poulin, gave the first program of its twenty-third season, 
December 3, before a good sized house. Director Poulin 
his best and the club lived up to its reputation for 
work, The opening number, Schubert’s The Omni- 
potence, was sung with exactness and precision. Mrs. 
Henion Robinson, accompanist, was assisted in this two- 
piano accompaniment by Dorothy Robinson. The two pianos 
made an adequate support for the ensemble. Deems Tay- 
lor’s Valse Ariette was an effective contrast with its gay 
wing. It had to be repeated. Rachmaninoff's Oh Sing to 
Me Fair Maid No More, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of 
the Shepherd Leh! were also well received; sung with the 
oboe obbligato they were wonder fully effective. The program 
as a whole was well chosen and well contrasted. Bemberg's 
well known Nymphs and Fauns made a good finale. Fred 
McPherson, as sisting soloist, possesses a fine baritone voice 
and unlimited breath control which he used with good effect. 
The beauty of his voice and the intelligent and Artistic 
of his songs won him enthusiastic and prolonged 
Eleanor Remick Warren, pianist and composer, 
also assisted the club by playing a group of three piano 
She displayed her usual sound musicianship 
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and was several times recalled. Mrs. Henion Robinson, as 
accompanist, was as always entirely satisfactory. 

Carmelita, an operetta with a “California in 1846” setting 
writtes by Dr. C. William Bachman, with music by 
Arthur Farwell and Vern Elliott is to have its premiere in 
Los Angeles. 

The music school of U. ’. offered several news courses 
for the late afternoon a evening, beginning with the 
opening of the second semester, December 6. Arnold 
Wagner conducts a course in voice, Thursday afternoons at 
4:10, dealing with the psychological and scientific side of 
singing. Bess Daniels will give a Saturday morning course 
in methods of masic appreciation, 10:30 to 12:50, from 
January through March. Alexander Stewart gives train- 
ing in leadership of community and group singing—this on 
Monday evenings. An invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested to attend the opening meetings of these courses. 

The music department of Occidental College has organ- 
ized The Occidental College Music and Lecture Association 
which will be for the benefit of the students and community. 
The course includes The Zoellner Quartet, Calmon Luboviski 
and Claire Mellinino, Homer Grun, Axel Simonson and 
Elinor Marlo, Charles Wakefield Cadman and Margaret 
Messrs Morris, and also the Optimists Quartet and Edith 
Dysktra Hartley as singers when the operatic reading of 
The Juggler of Notre Dame is given by Walter Earle 
Hartley, head of the department of music. 

The Ambassador Hotel Theater was filled, December 5, 
when a young tenor, Amando Fernandez, was presented in 
recital by the Los Angeles Opera and Fine Arts Club. He 
distinguished himself as a coming artist of :nore than ordin- 
ary merit and was assisted by Gentry LeRoy Baskette, so- 
prano and Elsa Grosser, violinist. Agnes Buisseret made 
a pleasing accompanist. 

Rut’ List, violinist, and Arthur Merz, Chicago baritene, 
presented a delightful program at the Biltmore Music Room, 
December 6. Miss List’s technic was excellent, her bowing 
being especially good and she received great applause. Merz 
has a rich baritone of sympathetic quality. The event was 
a brilliant success. Mention must be made of the accom- 
panist, Leslie Maloche, who was especially fine. 

The advanced pupils of Will Garroway and Morris Stoloff 
gave a recital at the Ebell Club auditorium. 

Alma Stetzler presented her artist-pupil, Elizabeth Won- 
dries, mezzo soprano, assisted by Grace Bowman, reader, and 
Lois Courcil, accompanist, in recital at the Hollywood Con- 
servatory. 

Carli Di Elinor has composed a musical score for the pic- 
ture What Price Glory, called Memories of 1918, which 
made a big hit at the Carthay Circle Theater. 

Margaret Schurmer, soprano, pupil of Bertha Vaughn, was 
presented in recital at Chickering Hall, assisted by Carlyle 
Walker, cellist, and Homer Simmons, accompanist. 

Several thousand children, selected from the 121 glee 
clubs of the Los Angeles elementary schools, took part in 
a critical and competitive “Meet” at five different centers, 
beginning December 7. Only those clubs deemed worthy 
were permitted to sing. No one was admitted but the chil- 
dren and their parents or guardians. A feature was Grace 
Adele Freeby’s song, My Golden California, sung by the 
John Adams Junior High School, accompanied by the com- 
poser. Also Holy, Holy, Holy, by Dykes, sung by 125 
colored girls from Watts. 

The Hollywood Woman’s Club is sponsoring a series of 
five concerts by the Hollywood Community Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Jay Plowe of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Dr. Alexis Kall presented his artist-pupils in an All- 
Godowsky program at the Hollywood Conservatory, for the 
benefit of the Russian Art Club. 

Shibley Boyes, young Los Angeles pianist, 
Europe billed as the “California pianist.” 

The Methodist Church Orchestra, under the direction of 
Irving Ulmer, gave a concert presenting an interesting pro- 
gram and assisted by the string quartet and the violin 
ensemble from the orchestra. 

Hawaii's first opera company is in Los Angeles, consisting 
of fifty members of the cast and chorus all native Hawaiians. 
They will put on their native opera, The Prince of Hawaii, 
at the Majestic Theater. After the Los Angeles run they 
will tour the country. a ee 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Mischa Elman String Quar- 
tet (Mischa Elman, first violin; Edwin Bachmann, second 
violin; William Schubert, viola, and Horace Britt, cello) 
made its initial appearance before a San Francisco audi- 
ence in the Exposition Auditorium. About 5,000 music 
lovers attended this evening of chamber music and accorded 
the musicians a hearty welcome. The Mischa Elman String 
Quartet certainly proved that it is a first class organization 
and its ensemble playing is so delightful as to give satis- 
faction to the most discriminating auditor. The Quartet 
plays with beautiful accent and enthusiasm, each member 
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content to harmonize his tone and style with that of his 
confreres instead of endeavoring to shine individually. 
Throughout the program these artists maintained a high 
standard of interpretation and execution and were rewarded 
with many recalls for their fine performance. This was 
the third attraction of Selby C. Oppenheimer’s concert 
series, 

Following a custom instituted two years ago, about 600 
children from the seventh, eighth and ninth grade classes 
of the public schools, gave a Thanksgiving concert in the 
rairmont Hotel, under the leadership of Estelle Carpenter, 
director of music, with accompaniments by Rudy Seiger and 
his orchestra. Twenty-seven schools were drawn upon to 
make up the ensemble. Miss Carpenter led the chorus as 
one inspired and the children revealed in their singing the 
excellence of their training. It was a beautiful concert and 
an equally beautiful sight. 

Henry Eichheim gave a violin recital at the second of 
Ida Gregory Scott's Fortnightly concerts, in the St. Francis 
Hotel ballroom. Mr. Eichheim had the valuable assistance 
of Albert Gillette, baritone, with Mrs. Eichheim at the 
piano. 

Rose Florence gave a studio tea at the Fairmont Hotel 
when she presented several of her gifted and finely schooled 
young pupils in a program. Mme. Florence herself was pre- 
vailed upon to sing and she interpreted Twickenham Ferry 
in her inimitable way. 

Easton Kent, like his art, is familiar in local musical 
circles. He gave a recital of interesting songs in a most 
interesting manner and gathered in the ballroom of the 
Fairmont Hotel, a large audience representative of San 
Francisco's musical and social Blue Books. Mr. Kent's pro- 
gram was well chosen and offered opportunities for his 
particular style of interpretation which may be character- 
ized as intellectual rather than emotional. Kent has a 
pleasing, resonant voice, one of ample power and range, 
and his singing shows the excellent tutelage which has been 
his. Mr. Kent's interpretations are controlled by a high 
degree of refinement and he is a musician of decided ability. 
Benjamin S. Moore played Mr. Kent's accompaniments with 
exquisite tone, careful dynamic shading and invested the 
music with sympathetic understanding. 

A series of Young People’s Symphony Concerts has been 
planned ior San Francisco to begin January 4, 1927, at the 
Columbia Theater, five to be given in all by March. They 
are devised on those in Boston and New York, under the 
management of Ernest Schelling, who will be invited here 
as guest conductor for the first program. The series will 
be under the directorship of Wheeler Beckett, composer and 
conductor, now directing children’s chorals in Berkeley, 
with management under Alice Metcalf of San Francisco, 
who has the patronage of leading women long interested 
in children’s concerts. 

Arturo Casiglia, director of the Pacific Coast Opera Com- 
pany, has every reason to be satisfied with the results of 
the performance of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
which took place at the Capitol Theater before a large audi- 
ence that manifested its appreciation at every opportunity. 
Casiglia worked untiringly in the presentation of these 
operas. The chorus of fresh, young voices was admirably 
schooled and sang with spirit and was more than ordinarily 
at ease on the stage. Mr. Casiglia conducted with his cus- 
tomary energy, good taste and authority. Of his principal 
artists, Florence Ringo (Santuzza), Charles Bulotti (Tu- 
riddu), Anna Young (Nedda) and Albert Gillette (Tonio) 
carried off the honors. San Francisco is indeed fortunate 
in having a man like Casiglia here for he is doing splendid 
work with our young singers. 


Great variety marked the program of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, under Alfred Hertz, at the fourth 
pair of concerts in the Curran Theater. It included Brahms’ 
fourth symphony, Henry Eichheim’s A Chinese Legend and 
Richard Strauss’ Don Juan. Rarely has the orchestra re- 
vealed a more beautiful tone and brilliant execution in a 
program requiring both essentials. The Brahms brought 
out the exquisite tone of the choirs, particularly the strings 
and woodwinds, That Alfred Hertz loves Brahms and has 
a minute knowledge of this master’s music was evidenced 
not only in his noble reading but also by the enthusiasm 
and spirit of his conducting. Controlling his orchestra with 
all his wonted accuracy he made the lyric and dramatic epi- 
sodes speak with impressive emotional eloquence. Indeed. 
Hertz’ interpretation was one that will not soon be for- 
gotten. The Chinese Legend, conducted by Mr. Eichheim, 
showed him as a composer whose ideas are original, whose 
imagination is vivid and whose command of orchestration 
is skillful. The Chinese Legend, full of color and fas- 
cinating harmonies suggestive of the East, is effective and 
interesting music that well deserves another. hearing. 
Strauss’ symphonic poem, Don Juan, was admirably played. 
Under Mr, Hertz’ splendid guidance it took on vigor, life 
and importance while the many intricacies in the score were 
defined with clearness of detail. It was thought by many 
present that never did the orchestra play this music more 
devotedly or with greater virtuosity. Mr. Hertz and the 
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orchestra again elicited the applause and lauditory comment 
that by now has become a habit. 

Robert Pollak, formerly head of the violin virtuoso class 
of the Vienna Conservatory and now head of the violin 
department of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
of which Ernest Bloch is artistic director, gave his first San 
Francisco recital in the Colonial Ballroom of the Hotel 
St. Francis, November 30. Although Mr. Pollak’s program 
was of a most serious type it was played with such artistry 
that the event was one of keen delight. Mr. Pollak offered 
Tartini’s concerto in D minor, Mozart’s concerto in D 
major, Ernest Bloch’s Baal Ichem and several short num- 
bers by Bach, Lully and Leclair. Mr. Pollak plays with a 
technic of astounding facility and perfection and he draws 
from his instrument a vibrant, rich tone that sings itself 
into the hearts of his audience. He gave a brilliant per- 
formance of the Tartini concerto and the Mozart was set 
forth in fine style. Of unusual interest was Bloch’s Baal 
Ichem, a beautiful score that reveals great musicianship. 
With the composer at the piano, Pollak gave it a reading 
of rare sympathy and uplifting beauty. Ada Clement, 
pianist, who co-operated with Mr. Pollak in the other 
numbers, entered into the music with fervor and with that 
fine scholarly comprehension which has long stamped her 
as one of San Francisco's intellectual musicians. This con- 
cert, given under the auspices of the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music, was managed by Ida G. Scott. 

The Pro Art Quartet of Brussels made its Western debut 
at a concert sponsored by Pro Musica at the Seven Arts 
Club. This attraction was heard by about 300 devotees of 
chamber music. Redfern Mason, music critic of the San 
Francisco Examiner, is president of the local chapter of 
Pro Musica. 

Aileen Hatrison, soprano and artist-pupil of Rose Relda 
Cailleau, was heard in a delightful program in the ballroom 
of the Fairmont Hotel. Miss Harrison displayed a voice 
of lovely quality and splendid training. She sang her vari- 
ous songs with fine spirit and received the hearty appre- 
ciation of her large audience. 

Leandro Campanari, vocal pedagogue, who has just en- 
tered his fourteenth season in this city, opened an attractive 
new studio where he teaches his large following of students. 

Johanna Kristoffy, prima donna soprano and efficient 
teacher, is enjoying great success with her pupils. Severa! 
are now in Italy appearing in opera. 

The Giulio Minetti School of Violin and Ensemble gave 
a studio recital recently. Eight of Mr. Minetti’s talented 
pupils participated in solo and ensemble numbers. About 
100 guests gave every indication of having thoroughly 
enjoyed the performance of these young musicians. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich, . con- 
ductor, sang here for the first time in the Exposition Audi- 
torium, under the direction of Selby C. Oppenheimer. Clad 
in costumes of brilliant colors, these singers held their large 
audience completely enthralled from beginning to end of 
an intensely interesting program of sacred, folk and classical 
songs, representative of practically every nation and race. 
The choir, consisting of excellently trained voices, not only 
sings but also hums and as a result of well contrasted 
dynamics produces effects suggestive of an organ, so well- 
blended and perfected are its musical evolutions. The 
work of this remarkable organization is marked by tonal 
beauty, great technical facility and an evenly balanced 
ensemble. Purity of intonation and musicality, even in the 
most intricate passages and gradations from the most 
refined pianissimo to the most brilliant forte, are among 
its extraordinary accomplishments. San Francisco has never 
heard a more magnificent group of singers. And what a 
musician their leader, Basile Kibalchich, is! A master 
of interpretation and choral direction! 

Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, Gluck’s great aria, Divini- 
tes du Styx, Respighi’s The Pines of Rome, and Wagner’s 
Prelude and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde completed 
the exceptionally well chosen and finely presented program 
provided by Alfred Hertz, the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra and ulia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, for the 
second Municipal Popular Concert, in the Exposition Audi- 
torium. Hertz has always given us a superb reading of the 
Tschaikowsky score and on this occasion it revealed the 
many familiar and artistic virtues which we have admired 
in his previous performances—it was broad, massive and 
lucid, with some Fata playing in the Andante. Following 
the symphony Mme. Claussen sang the Gluck aria with that 
dignity of style ned repose which belongs to the interpreta- 
tion of suck a classic. The playing of The Pines of 
Rome, lovely music with picturesque color and intimate 
charm, was distinguished for refinement, unity and precision. 
To hear Alfred Hertz conduct the Prelude and Love 
Death from Tristan is to experience a genuine musical 
treat. His glowing temperament, musicianship of the 
highest order and unquestionable ability as a leader enable 
him to bring forth the full beauty of this divine music. 
His interpretation is one of tremendous intensity without 
loss of poetic fire. Mme. Claussen sang Isolde, her beautiful 
voice of wide range and great power, having just the 
dramatic quality exacted of Wagnerian music. Her diction 
was good, her voice expressive and she sang with inspired 
passion and ardor. “It was a brilliant climax to a concert 
noted for its brilliancy. The audience was positively thrilled 
for it remained to applaud long after Hertz, Mme. Claussen, 
and the musicians had left the stage. This proves that 
the people of San Francisco want to hear Wagner’s music 
dramas and would welcome the opportunity to hear them 
in their entirety. It is to be hoped that the San Francisco 
Opera Company will produce one or two before long. 
Until that time comes we shall be happy to hear this music 
in concert form which is better than not hearing it at all. 

For the second Matinee Musicale of the season at the 
Fairmont Hotel, December 4, Alice Seckels presented to 
her subscribers The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile 
Kibalchich, director. This was the choir’s second appear- 
ance here within two days and it created the same fine 
impression upon this occasion as at the previous one. 

Julia Claussen was present at the Alice Seckels Matinee 
Musicale after which Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Phyllida 
Ashley and Miss Seckels entertained at tea in honor of the 
artist. About a dozen friends of the hostesses were invited 
to. greet Mme. Claussen. i 


Joseph W. Engel with Fox Studios 


From the office of Winfield R. Sheehan comes the an- 
nouncement of the appointment .of Joseph W. Engel as 
manager of the Fox motion picture studios in New York. 
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Burrato, N. Y.—An exceptional concert was that of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 
with Harold Bauer, solo pianist, given in Elmwood Hall, 
November 30, under the local management of the Buffalo 
Musical Foundation, Inc., Marion de Forest, manager: A 
happy choice in the selection of the program, the orchestra 
under Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s baton giving admirable readings 
and the exemplary playing of Mr. Bauer made of this 
a memorable occasion. The Weber-Freischutz overture; 
Chausson’s tone poem, Viviane, and Brahms’ first symphony, 
C Minor, op. 68, were the orchestral offerings. That of 
Mr. Bauer was the Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in 
A minor, op. 54, Schumann. Prolonged applause at the 
close brought Mr. Bauer back repeatedly to bow his acknow- 
ledgements, but he declined to encore. 

The afternoon program for the school children was 
attended by 3,500, the perfect riot of enthusiasm displayed 
augering well for the musical culture of Buffalo’s future 
citizens. Victor Kolar conducted the orchestra and Edith 
Rhetts, speaker, was introduced by Dr. Ernest Hartwell, 
Superintendent of Education. 

A gala occasion was the Thanksgiving night concert in 
which Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Reinald Warrenrath, 
baritone, divided honors. They were both in fine vocal 
condition and gave of their best, adding double and triple 
encores in response to the insistent applause. Arias, songs 
in German, French and English, folk songs and well known 
favorites, with a duet by Paladilhe in closing, comprised the 
program of generous length. George Siemonn at the piano 
for Miss Garrison and Herbert Carrick for Mr. Werrenrath 
added to the pleasure and artistic finish of the program. 
The concert was under the auspices of the Buffalo Musical 
Foundation, Inc., Marion de Forest, manager, and was held 
in Elmwood Music Hall. 

Under the same management and in the same place was 
given the concert by the Dayton Westminster Choir, John 
Finley Williamson, director. The program of sacred music, 
sung unaccompanied and without score, with devotional spirit, 
excellence of interpretation and beauty of tone, was an 
admirable example of choral singing. A number of encores 
were given and much applause accorded Lo Rean Hodapp 
who sang the incidental solos for soprano, Bess Cecil, con- 
traito, and G. H. Layman, baritone, carried the other solo 
parts. Mrs. H. E. Talbott, of Dayton, came to Buffalo 
for the concert. 

The Philharmonic Concert Company brought to the Con- 
sistory Auditorium two notable concerts and one opera 
recently, all of which were given before enormous, brilliant 
audiences. The first was the concert of Josef Hofmann 
who had not played in Buffalo in several years and whose 
artistic work was the occasion for an ovation during the 
program and also at its close when the distinguished pianist 
added double encores. 

Anna Case, captivating soprano, and Harry Farbman, 
violinist, delighted the audience in their joint concert. 
Applause was prolonged, each artist generously according 
double and triple encores. Miss Case has ever been a Buffalo 
favorite and Mr. Farbman won favor and recognition upon 
this, his first appearance locally. Carroll Hollister for 
Miss Case and Margaret Engler at the piano for Mr. Farb- 
man, deserved a share of praise for their artistic, sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

Chaliapin and his Company in Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
were an operatic treat not soon to be forgotten. With 
Chaliapin as Don Basilio, and Elvira de Hidalgo as Rosina, 
each character was splendidly portrayed and sung, conductor 
and orchestra excellent, costuming and scenery more than 
adequate, all contributing to a thoroughly artistic enjoyable 
performance highly appreciated by our local opera hungry 
public. Thanks are due the Philharmonic Concerts for 
bringing this organization to Buffalo. 

The first part of the Chamber Music Series, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, was given 
in the Hotel Statler Ball Room by the celebrated Flonzaley 
Quartet which has for many years been a prime favorite 
in Buffalo. The Hayden Quartet in D major, Beethoven 
in E minor and Ernest Bloch’s Pastorale were the pro- 
grammed numbers to which they added encores. All played 
with their accustomed artistry, deep appreciation being shown 
by the capacity audience. 

The Choral Club of women’s voices, with William Benbow, 
director, Marion Voss, accompanist, Arthur K. Barnes, local 
baritone, and Ignace Hilsberg of New York, piano soloist, 
gave the first of its season’s concerts in the Hotel Buffalo, 
the large audience expressing approval in much applause and 
many recalls. The chorus gave excellent account of them- 
selves in their various offerings, the chief of which was 
Nevin’s cantata, Heart’s Desire, from The Quest, in which 
Arthur King Barnes effectively sang the solo part. Mrs. 
Howard Ferrel’s clear, lyric, soprano voice was heard in 
the incidental solo of Mathew’s Slave’s Dream. Three other 
members of the chorus. Mrs. Harriet Shire, Mrs. William 
Johnson and Mrs. E. E. Larkins, pleased in a charming 
rendition of a vocal arrangement of Nevin’s Day In Venice. 
Mr. Hilshbere was favorably remembered as a_ substitute 
soloist for Elly Ney two seasons ago with a Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert and his many admirers were pleased 
to have the opportunity of hearing him in solo piano work, in 
which he afforded much genuine delight and he was warmly 
applauded and added extras to his program. 

The opening concert of the Chromatic Club’s season was 
given by Warren Case of New York (formerly from 
Buffalo) in the new concert room of the club, and Lafayette 
Hotel ballroom. He was enthusiastically welcomed and in 
his musicianly interpretations of his varied program his 
numbers won the favor of the discriminating audience. The 
Chromatic Club’s new president, Millicent White, in happy 
vein, welcomed the club members, and tea was served at the 
conclusion of the program. 

The second meeting presented as soloists Eva Rautenherg, 
pianist, Marion Nicholson Paterson, contralto, with Robert 
Hufstader, accompanist. Both voung artists gave much 
pleasure with their various selections, musical intelligence. 
talent and excellence of schooling being evidenced in no small 
degree and the Chromatic Club members recalled them with 
enthusiasm for added numbers. Floral offerings were also 
bestowed. Robert Hufstader provided artistic musicianly 
accompaniments. 

The beautiful hall of the Twentieth Century Club provided 
a fitting setting for the invitation piano recital given by 
Tlona McLeod who was presented by her mother, Tane 
Showerman McLeod. In addition to her local training, Miss 
Mcleod has spent several seasons in New York in serious 
study and her musical growth has been watched by many 
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admiring friends who were more than pleased with the 
excellent account she gave of herself in her taxing program. 
Her undoubted talent and unaffected stage presence impressed 
her hearers who accorded her hearty applause and a pro- 
fusion of flowers. A brilliant future is predicted for this 
young lady whose inheritance of talent is unquestioned. 

That splendid old organization of male singers, the Buffalo 
Orpheus, gave one of its well beloved concerts in Elmwood 
Music Hall the latter part of November, with George 
Meader, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assist- 
ing artist, William Gomph, accompanist and organist, 
assisted by R. Leon Trick. Under the musicianly training of 
Victor Schwarz, conductor, a high standard has been set 
for the chorus and continued improvement is noted. The 
tonal volume in the basses was rich and sonorous in the 
opening and closing selections which were brilliantly sung. 
Mr. Meader won much favor in his musicianly delivery of 
his aria and group of songs in German and English and 
he was recalled for extra numbers, The usual ball followed 
the concert. 

The concert given by the adult choir of St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, under the direction of Robert Hufstader, 
organist and choir master, was a great success and netted 
a substantial sum for the piano fund. Choruses by the 
choir; duets sung by Jessamine Long and Mrs. Charles 
Evans, Henry Becker and Robert Munn; violin solos played 
by Boyd Evans; piano solos by Robert Hufstader, were 
all heartily applauded and encored. 

The Community Vesper Service of the First Presbyterian 
Church, in the first service of its eighth season, had as 
speaker the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D., Episcopal 
Bishop of the Diocese of Western New York. The music 
was provided by Mrs. Charles T. Wallace, organist and choir 
director ; chorus choir and quartet—Florence Ralston, Doro- 
thy Hobbie Coats, Vernon Curtis and Norman Lucas. 

The Buffalo Athletic Club provided for its members and 
guests a highly artistic unusual evening, presenting Thomas 
Wilfred in his Clavilux recital. The soundless key-board, 
as played by Mr. Wilfred, produced gorgeous colors and 
fantastic shapes thrown upon a screen, awakening the senses 
to new magical delights, beautiful beyond words, and the 
expressions of wonder, awe and enthusiasm from the audi- 
ence, that packed the large audience hall to the doors, evi- 
denced their delight. The club brought Paul Althouse, tenor, 
for a recent evening recital with DeWitt Garretson at the 
piano, Myrtle Weber, pianist, assisting. 

Paul Althouse, Myrtle Weber, Florence Ann Reid and 
DeWitt C. Garretson furnished the program for the Ameri- 
can Artists’ Club concert in Hotel Buffalo ballroom. 

An unusually attractive costume musicale was given at 
the North Park Baptist Church by Irene Pellette Studt, 
soprano, who sang groups of Chinese songs in elaborate blue 
and gold Chinese costumes. Mrs. Arthur Powell in Swedish 
garb sang Swedish songs, Martha Judson, organist and 
accompanist. Mrs. Studt also sang for the Richmond Avenue 
Methodist Church recently. 

Bertha Drescher, soprano, assisted at an organ recital 
given by Grace Hewitt in the Kenmore Baptist Church. 

Violet Johnson, soprano, pupil of Agnes Preston Storck, 
has been engaged as soloist at Lafayette Baptist Church. 

Maurine Snyder, soprano, will substitute for Edna Zahm 
at the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church during the latter’s 
absence this winter in Los Angeles where she will study 
with Edmund J. Myer. 

Mary. M. Howard presented An Evening in Italy with 
Marie McKenna and Evelyn Smith, pianists, Edna Zahm, 
soprano, and a quartet of women’s voices—Anita Ruppel, 
Maurine Snyder, Emily Linner and Dorothy Miller. The 
interesting remarks on the musical numbers made by Miss 
Howard enhanced the value of the program. 

The second in the series of musicales at Neighborhood 
House had as participants, Edna Zahm, soprano, Emily 
Linner, contralto, and Robert Hufstader, pianist and accom- 
panist. Margaret J. Ferguson is music director of Neigh- 
borhood House. 

Robert Munn, whose rich baritone voice and artistic inter- 
pretations have proclaimed him a favorite among Buffalo 
singers, gave the musical program for the faculty of the 
Arts and Sciences Department of the University of Buffalo 
at a Thanksgiving Day reception given by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lord O’Brian. Robert Hufstader provided artistic 
musicianly support at the piano. 

Lillian Gevertzman, one of Elinor Lynch’s artist pupils, 
writes enthusiastically from New York of her further study 
with Ernest Hutcheson who speaks in the highest terms of 
her excellent preparation. 

Among the recent out of town engagements of Florence 
Ralston, solo soprano at First Presbyterian Church, were 
the following: with the St. Catherine’s Knox Presbyterian 
Church who gave the Redemption in St. Andrew’s Church at 
Welland, Ontario, when Miss Ralston sang the soprano part 
and gave extra solos; also with the Presbyterian Choir 
concert in Leamington, Ontario. L. H. M. 





Master. Institute Students in Recital 


In the first student program of the season, held on De- 
cember 14, the Master Institute of United Arts, New York, 
again showed the fruits of the broad culture and inspiration 
it affords its pupils. Throughout a program devoted in 
great part to piano numbers, the students demonstrated 
their serious training and an unusual maturity and artistic 
poise. 

It is known that the Master Institute of United Arts inas 
devoted serious attention to the teaching of the blind, but 
the extent of its work was eviden¢ed in the playing of 
several blind students who appeared. Solomon Phillips, 
Florence Bleendes, Catherine Cohn and Louise Curcio 
showed musicianship and understanding of style. An 
artistry of interpretation coupled with dexterity and excel- 
lent phrasing made noteworthy the playing of Pearl Rosen- 
blum, Shirley Heisman, Lillian Pearson and Alice Salaff. 
The last named pupil gave one of her own compositions, 
Fairy Tale, written in modern form and showing impres- 
sionistic style. Eva Spector in the De Beriot seventh con- 
certo for violin showed ease and fine tone quality. The 
program was concluded by Ida Shafran, Bertha Simon. 
Harold Trauman and Julius Manney, who in numbers of 
MacDowell, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Chabrier, revealed 
themselves as serious and striving students. As a whole, 
the program was a splendid harmonious whole and again 
gave the impression of students intent on their work and 
inculcated with the high ideals of study 

The students who appeared are pupils of Maurice and 
Sina Lichtmann; and Esther J. Lichtmann, of the piano 
department, and Herman Rosen, of the violin department. 
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DENVER, COL. 


Denver, CoLo.—Robert Slack and the Gyro Club provided 
Denver with an evening of music and characterization both 
rich and varied when Elsie Janis and her group of assisting 
artists appeared at the Auditorium Theater. Lauri Kennedy, 
cellist, proved an artist of outstanding merit; he draws a 
tone of great breadth and warmth, possesses a facile technic 
and invests his performance with a charm and individuality 
very refreshing. His accompaniments were admirably 
played by Dorothy Kennedy. Carolina Lazzari added to the 
lustre of the program with two groups of songs that dis- 
played to excellent advantage her rich contralto. Robert 
Steel, baritone, also contributed two groups of songs—de- 
lightful and little heard songs—which he sang with distinc- 
tion; he was much applauded: Miss Janis is the possessor in 
large degree of that elusive quality called “personality,” as 
well as rare ability. Albert Kine pianist, wove delightful 
musical backgrounds for Miss Janis’ impersonations. 

The Mischa Elman String Quartet was enthusiastically 
greeted by an audience of over 6,000 music lovers in the 
Municipal Auditorium. As this purest type of music is gen- 
erally understood and loved best by the music cognoscenti, 
there was no indication of any lack of appreciation in the 
warmth of the reception accorded Mr. Elman and. his col- 
leagues. The quartets selected—Haydn, Beethoven and 
Tschaikowsky—were beautifully done. Mr. Elman was 
given an ovation at each appearance. The concert was under 
the local management of A. M. Oberfelder. 

The Denver branch of Pro Musica scored a distinct tri- 
umph when it introduced to Denver the Pro Arte String 
Quartet of Brussels in the Brown Palace. The young men 
composing the quarte-—A. Onnou, L, Halleux, G, Provost 
and R. Maas—have developed one of the most admirable 
quartets ever heard in this city. Each artist possesses a tone 
of great beauty and finish; technical adequacy is understood 
and the ensemble is marked with such verve, fire, youthful 
freshness and vigor, with <ll details exquisitely worked out, 
that it, is difficult to avoid superlatives in speaking of the 
concert. 

The Denver Civic Symphony set a new high standard for 
itself in the pair of concerts given December 3 and 5. Under 
the inspirational direction of the conductor, Horace Ture- 
man, this organization has developed into a symphony or- 
chestra of which any city might well be proud. The different 
sections are well balanced and the orchestra has now attained 
a marked degree of effectiveness and polish. The program 
on these occasions was a notable one, beginning with the 
Haydn Symphony in D minor, which was played with great 
charm and finished ensemble; the Shepherd’s Music from 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio; Anatole Liadoff’s Baba Yaba, 
an interesting novelty ; Tschaikowsky’s Dance of the Flutes, 
so exquisitely performed that it had to be repeated at both 
concerts, and Igor Stravinsky’s Fire Bird, a suite of fasci- 
nating interest because of its exotic newness and breaking 
away from tradition. Mr. Tureman imbued the strange 
music with marvelous vitality. The little talks with which 
he prefaces the newer music at the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs are much appreciated and are a help to the audience in 
understanding such compositions. The soloist was Earl Al- 
exander, tenor, a newcomer to Denver who was recalled 
many times after his double number; aria, E lucevan le 
Stelle from Tosca and Canio’s Lament from I Pagliacci. 
His voice is a robust tenor with a fine dramatic quality, and 
these numbers were beautifully and sympathetically sung. 

Arthur M. Oberfelder was responsible for two. splendid 
performances by the Manhattan Opera Company and the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet on the afternoon and evening of 
December 4. Both performances were divided in two parts, 
the first presented by the ballet and the second devoted to 
opera. In the afternoon the ballet, under the personal direc- 
tion of Andreas Pavley, presented The Temple of the Sun, 
a dramatic work of great beauty. In the evening, The 
Dance of the Hours was their chief offering. Both ballets 
were followed by the usual divertissements and the solo 
dances of Miss Milar and Miss Allen were especially en- 
joyed. An excellent performance of I Pagliacci! was given 
at the matinee, with Orville Harrold as Canio, Marie Wil- 
liams as Nedda, Parisi Votto as Tonio, Cavadore as Beppo, 
and Luigi Dallemolle as Silvio. Aldo Franchetti conducted. 
The evening performance of Namiko San, with Aldo Fran- 
chetti conducting, was the high light of the engagement. The 
cast included Tamaki Miura in the title role, Graham Marr 
as Yiro, S. Radamsky as Yasui, Dallemolle as Sato, Cava- 
dore as Kojiro, Yolanda Rinaldi as Towa San, F. Bozza as 
Ashigaro, and Grace Forester and Gordon Chenet as the 
two young lovers. Tamaki Miura was the outstanding figure 
in the excellent little opera, singing beautifully nd making 
the part very pathetic. 

An interesting recital was given by a group of Edward B. 
Fleck’s young pianists on December 2. All showed the musi- 
cianship and thorough foundational training characteristic of 
the Fleck pupils. Incidentally, Edna Hurd, newly-elected 
Supervisor of Music of the Public Schools in Buffalo, N. Y., 
received her training with Mr. Fleck. 

Franklin Hornaday, tenor, has been engaged by the Publix 
Theater Corporation for a ten weeks’ tour, which opened in 
Kansas City, November 29. He sings a special prologue to 
each performance. Mr. Hornaday studied exclusively with 
John C. Wilcox of Denver. —_ : ; 2 

Another young Denver musician who is making good is 
Benjamin Edwards of the Denver College of Music, who 
has been engaged for the vocal and theory departments of the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. al 

Riccarda Forrest, violinist, most of whose training was 
accomplished with Josephine Trott is travelling for the entire 
season with the Portia Mansfield Dancers as violin soloist 
and musical director. : ‘ 

J. Allen Grubb, tenor whose sterling local operatic per- 
formances are well known, has been engaged to teach two 
days a week at the State Teachers’ College at Greeley, Colo. 
Mr. Grubb sang the tenor parts in the Messiah at the State 
University, Boulder, on December 10, and also at the Wyom- 
ing State University, Laramie, December 19. ay he 


Leginska with the Boston Philharmonic 


» The recognition which Ethel Leginska has obtained since 
becoming conductor of the Boston Philharmonic is a thing 
which is not readily acquired by many musicians. Both 
the public and critics of Boston have acclaimed her. Fol- 
lowing the concert of November 21 the Boston Globe stat- 
ed in part: “Yesterday Leginska conducted a remarkably 
brilliant performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherezade, 
in which the climax in the last movement was played with 
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extraordinary dramatic power. This performance alone 
would suffice to prove that Leginska has real and great 
talent as an orchestral conductor.” And again Miss Le- 
ginska brought praise to herself at the conducting of the 
orchestral concert on November 29 when the same paper 
commented: “Before an audience which well filled the audi- 
torium of Mechanics building yesterday, Miss Leginska 
conducted the fourth of the Boston Philharmonic concerts. 
. , » The novelty was Leginska’s own composition, the 
funeral march from Quatres Sujets Barbares. The title 
of the suite, the reference to Ganguin and the characteriza- 
tion as a funeral march are all justified by the exotic com- 
position. It is an extremely moving and impressive 
piece. Miss Leginska conducted it with fine discrimination 
and a good bit of subtle shading. The final number, Tschai- 
kowsky’s well known Marche Slav, went with a riot of en- 
thusiasm and electricity and fairly swept the audience off 
its feet.” At this concert Miss Leginska was also the solo- 
ist, and the Transcript said of her work: “There is some- 
think most exciting in merely watching Miss Leginska as 
soloist in a concerto of which she is also conductor. Her 
conducting under such complication is as definitive and as 
capable as at any other time; her performance at the piano 
is as distinctive and as sensitive as one has come to expect 
from her. She is an unusual person and accomplishes the 
impossible with an unrecognizably small devaluation of 
artistry.” 


Nicholas Karambelas to Present Pupil 

Nicholas Karambelas, whose studios are in the Metro- 
politan Opera House and who is recognized as a successful 
artist and teacher, will present an artist-pupil, William 
Feinberg, next March, both in Newark and New York. 

Master Feinberg, who boasts of fifteen years, is a vio- 
linist who has evoked considerable comment on his ex- 
cellent playing. Typical of the comments which the young 
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artist has received is the following from one of the Jersey 
City papers which states: “William Feinberg, who re- 
cently played at the Waldorf-Astoria, and is fifteen years 
old, belies his age. He is one of those imbued with the 
same genius found in the playing of Elman and Heifetz, and 
with more expert training, which he is at present receiving, 
he should become as famous as either of the above named.” 

Another item which speaks of several pupils of Mr. Kar- 
ambelas reads: ‘ . Their teacher is Professor Karam- 
belas, noted as an interpreter of Sarasate’s exquisite master- 
pieces. Mr. Karambelas himself is a true artist. His Amati 
violin is a fit vehicle for his music.” 

Master Feinberg, who has at his command a clean technic, 
rhythm and interpretation among other numbers will play 
the Kreisler Liebesfreud, the harmonious concerto by Men- 
delssohn, a Handel sonata, the Sarasate Gipsy Airs, Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria and d’Ambrosio’s Canzonetta. 

Recently a MusicaL Courter representative heard some 
of Mr. Karambelas’ pupils play at his studio. Those who 
participated were Henry and Sidny Schneider, William 
Feinberg, Beatrice Vasselakos and Benny Torieck. These 
young aspirants all showed a good foundation, sound tone 
and instinctive appreciation of music. There was also 
good bowing, limber wrist work and firm fingering. It is 
evident that Mr. Karambelas pays strict attention to details 
besides being a most enthusiastic lover of his art. 


Dr. Carl Gives The Messiah 


Under the skilled direction of Dr. William C. Carl, the 
Christmaas portion of The Messiah was given at the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, on Christmas Eve. It 
has been Dr. Carl's custom for some years to give frequent 
performances of the standard oratorios with the forces 
regularly under his command—his large choral choir, and 
quartet of soloists, namely, Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Edgar Scho- 
field bass. It was with this same excellent, efficient and 
experienced body of singers that The Messiah was given, 
and on this occasion the choir was augmented by a portion 
of the choir of St. Bartholomew's Church. The rendition 
of Handel's great music was up to the standard always 
maintained by Dr. Carl, who directed and played the organ 
part as well. The tonal balance of the chorus was admir- 
able and the interpretations vivid and dynamically effective. 
The work was enjoyed by a very large audience. 


Hughes Plays in Rochester 


The Rochester, N. Y., press accorded to Edwin Hughes, 
pianist, a full measure of praise after his appearance on 
November 27 in that city. The Democrat-Chronicle said: 
“Mr Hughes has a brilliant and energized manner of playing; 
he builds his interpretations dramatically, and has the means 
to back up his ideas. His Chopin was very well played, 
with virile forcefulness and exaction to the full of the 
instrument’s sonority. In passage work calling for clarity 
and quality he played with both.” 

The Abendpost wrote: “Edwin Hughes proved himself to 
be a splendid pianist. Among other numbers may be men- 
tioned the enchanting Wiener Blut Waltz of Strauss-Hughes, 
which was given a perfect performance.” 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wasurncton, D, C.—That the Washington Opera Com- 
pany is to be reckoned with in the field of its endeavor is 
hardly a subject affording a negative expression of opinion 
if due consideration is accorded one production, that be- 
ginning the current season, December 6. Edouard Albion, 
director of the organization, put in a hard summer and busy 
fall seeking his talent and finally assembled a cast sufficiently 
capable of presenting Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame in a first 
class manner. The visiting artists were brought from 
Europe as well as from musical centers throughout this coun- 
try with a resulting total effect of no small proportions. The 
fact that, save for a few scattered performances by the 
Russian Opera Company a couple of winters ago, this par- 
ticular staging has been absent from the boards of American 
opera houses since the Metropolitan's offerings of 1910, 
added a large measure of interest to its revival of local ter- 
ritory. A notable audience, reflecting the diplomatic, con- 
gressional and military aspect of Washington’s social life, 
gathered in increased numbers for the company’s winter 
debut and evinced unusual interest to the point of both 
manual and vocal approbation. 

Little comment upon the score is necessary. There are 
some very gracious spots to be found in it surrounded by 
some most unlovely ones. It drags because of a libretto con- 
taining acres of material that could be happily dispensed 
with. These encumbrances added no whit to the story and 
burdened the composer unnecessarily. Just why Tschai- 
kowsky retained so full a book is not understood unless it be 
ascribed to filial devotion, his brother having handled that 
portion of the opus. At any rate the tone picture is good, 
and in most parts replete with the composer’s familiar 
musical thoughts. By and large it is quite bearable, with 
discreet cutting. The chief leads were given to Dmitri 
Smirnov, singing Herman, and Elena Rakowska, appearing 
as Lisa. Mr. Smirnév was brought over from Paris or this 
occasion and delivered himself as a real musician should. 
He received consistent applause and demonstrated a complete 
knowledge of his role, an intriguing legato style and an un- 
limited ability to color his tones. He undeniably ranks with 
the best of the Slav tenors. Mme. Rakowska, in private life 
the wife of Tulio Serafin, came to these shores an unknown 
quantity, save for an elaborate European reputation. She is 
without a doubt a soprano in possession of extensive quali- 
fications. Her voice is tremendously powerful, sweeping in 
range, and full of subtle charm. She handled her part with 
the easy swing of one grown used to it, reaching the climax 
in the second scene of the third act. There were many re- 
calls and many flowers. To Ina Bourskaya is awarded the 
prize for the most perfect synchronization of singing and 
acting so far witnessed in any production of the company to 
date. Her delineation of the small role of the Countess was 
superb and the few measures alloted her in the score were 
beyond any point of criticism. Ivan Ivantzoff was happily 
cast as Yeletsky, rounding out his splendid ability as an 
actor with some gorgeous examples of interpretive vocalism. 
The same can be said of Ivan Steschenko who filled the 
dual parts of Tomsky and Plutus. Dudley Marwick, having 
only a minor assignment as Narumoff, displayed qualities, 
however, that stamped him an exceptionally desirable mem- 
ber of the solo section. Leon Kartavy, portraying Czeka- 
linsky, proved a suitable running mate for Mr. Marwick. 
Eugenie Fonariova indicated well her musical knowledge in 
taking charge of the music assigned to Pauline and the 
Shepherd. Helen Sheridan covered the role of the Shep- 
herdess, while Mary Apple, Adolph Turner, Ottilie Corday, 
Phebe Gates and John Kiernan satisfactorily managed the 
parts of Gouvernante, Festordner, Masca, Katherine, and the 
Boy Sergeant. Vittoria Serafin, daughter of the prima 
donna, appeared as the Angel in the pagent of the second 
act and also as the leader of the little girls in the first sec- 
tion. The scenic effects were not overly pretentious though 
filling the immediate needs of the organization. The cos- 
tuming on the contrary was lavish and brilliant in the ex- 
creme. The choral work, done in Russian, was’ suitably 
equalized, slightly lacking in power, but overbalancing this 
with careful attention to pointing their tonal utterances. 
Jacques Samossoud was at all times an orchestra leader of 
the first rank. His men responded in excellent spirit and 
gave him a full measure of their co-operation. He was for- 
tunate in having the assistance of Moes Zlatine who trained 
the choruses, Bernard Cantor who directed the staging, and 
Paul Tchernikoff who produced the ballet. This last was 
as charming as it was beautiful and much praise is due Mr. 
Tchernikoff and his assistant, Elizabeth Gardiner, for their 
proficiency, originality and good taste. The performance was 
repeated at the Lyric Theater at Baltimore on the follow- 
ing night and with equal success. T. F. G. 


Gray-Lhevinne at Bethlehem Again 

On November 22, Gray-Lhevinne gave her fifth recital 
under the auspices of the Bethlehem Community Artists 
Series (following in the series the recital of Werrenrath.) 
An audience that well filled the auditorium was charmed 
by the gracious and subtle personality of Gray-Lhevinne, 
who made the concert most informal with short, pithy con- 
versational comments before each composition. She is 
most clever in her deft manner of creating atmosphere. 

Gray-Lhevinne, having appeared in Bethlehem last sea- 
son, has many admirers there, so this year a series of five 
recitals was engaged to meet the popular demand. The paid 
admissions show that 4,415 persons heard Gray- Lhevinne 
in the citv. The Bethlehem artists series this season in- 
cludes Werrenrath, Gray-Lhevinne series of five, Mar- 
garita Sylva and the Letz Quartet. 


Samoiloff Public Class Lessons 


At Wurlitzer Auditorium, December 22. five artist-pupils 
of Lazar Samoiloff were heard in operatic excerpts and 
songs, this being the first of a series of public class lessons 
which anyone may attend. With Kostelenetz playing splendid 
accompaniments and Maestro Samoiloff directing, the pupils 
make a professional entrance on the stage, and are publicly 
criticised for anything inartistic. There is a most friendly 
and impromptu spirit about it all, which conduces toward 
ease, poise, and singing. Mr. Samoiloff frankly courts criti- 
cism of his methods and the results he obtains; certainly 
there was little to criticise, but everything to praise in the 
hour of vocal music presented by Ruth Agee, Edna May 
Hamilton, Naomi Hoffman, G ladys St. John and John Upp- 
man. 
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Bangor, Me.—New officers just elected for the Eastern 
Maine Festival Association are: president (re-elected), 
Clarence C. Stetson; vice-president, Adelbert W. Sprague ; 
secretary, Wilfred A. Hennessey; treasurer, Sarah P. 
Emery; executive committee—Frank R. Atwood, Wilfred A. 
Finnegan, Harry W. Libby, William McC. Sawyer, Louis 
C. Stearns, and Mr. Stetson; directors—Frank S. Ames 
(Machias) ; Frank R. Atwood, Albert E. Bass, Franklin E. 
Bragg, Lyman Blair (Greenville) ; E. L. Cleveland (Houl- 
ton); Harry L. Crabtree (Ellsworth) ; Sarah P. Emery, 
Henry B. Eaton (Calais) ; Wilfred A. Finnegan, A. Lang- 
don Freese, Fred A. Gilbert, F. E. Guernsey (Dover-Fox- 
croft); Edwin M. Hamlin (Dover); Wilfred A. Hennes- 
sey, Harold Hinckley, Harry W. Libby, Walter J. Rideout 
(Dover-Foxcroft) ; D. W. Rollins (Dexter) ; William McC. 
Sawyer, Adelbert W. Sprague, Louis C. Stearns, Clarence M4 
Stetson (Bangor) ; Walter E. Sullivan (Brewer), and W. H 
Waterhouse (Old Town.) L. N. F. 

Birmingham, Ala. (See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. ‘(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Danbury, Conn.—Under the auspices of the Afternoon 
Musical Society, Stuart Ross, pianist, gave an enjoyable re- 
cital in the Hotel Green. He was assisted by Irene Malas- 
pina, soprano of Danbury, who gave two groups of songs 
with Mrs. Robert Fox at the piano. 

At the annual luncheon of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., contralto, sang Sing to Me Sing 
(Homer) and The Star (Rogers.) Mrs. Albert Purdy was 
her accompanist. 

Hansel and Gretel, with Charles R. Cronham, conductor, 
was given a splendid performance at Concordia Hall. This 


MUSICAL COURIER 


outstanding figures of the afternoon. Jennie Cree Gregory, 
of Danbury, directed a mixed chorus of sixty, and was also 
heard in a group of three lyric soprano numbers. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, was the first attraction of the sea- 
son in The Women’s League Series at Concordia Hall. 

Agnes Lane McNamara, soprano, accompanied by Kathryn 
M. Lane, sang Ah, Fors e Lui from La Traviata and Only 
a Rose from the Vagabond King at the luncheon of the 
Afternoon Musical Society at the Ridgewood Country Club. 
At the close of the luncheon, Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., 
contralto, assisted by Mrs. George Crofut, pianist, and 
Frances Hatch, violinist, gave in costume a group of Indian 


ngs. 

Clyde Burrows, baritone, was heard in a recital in the 
Baptist Church. Emil Polack was at the piano. 

he students of the Danbury Normal School gave a faculty 
tea at the school. Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., contralto, 
and Mrs. George E. Allingham, pianist, furnished the pro- 
gram. 

At the first study meeting of the Afternoon Musical 
Society, held at the home of Sarah Sherman, the soloists 
were Mrs. Edgar Wheeler, contralto; Frances Hatch, violin- 
ist, and Mabel Mattson, pianist. er. 

Detroit, Mich.—Two dozen pupils of Kenneth N. Hart, 
pianist, who studied at the New York School of Music and 
Arts under Prof. Riesberg, gave an interesting recital at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, December 15. Works ranging 
from simple to very difficult were performed by the young 
pianists with credit to their teacher. M. 

Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Forest Hills, N. Y.—Under the auspices of the Forest 
Hills Choral Club, a concert was given at the Community 
House on December 10. An interesting program was pre 
sented by a chorus of sixty-five, with Alfred Boyce conduct 
ing, and Rosa Low, lyric soprano, and Benno Rabinoff, Rus 
sian violinist, appearing as soloists. Sidney Lowe and Ina 
Grande furnished the piano accompaniments, 

Lewiston, Me.—The second concert in the Philharmonic 
Club Series, by artists from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 





was the annual subscription event of ‘the Afternoon Musical was held at City Hall and very w ell attended. Paul Shirley, 


Society and drew, a crowded house The roles were sume Who “arranged the aries, gave an intresting tall abo DOROTHY HELMRICH, , 
and Maria ‘Allen. The committee in charge,—Mrs. “William pee composer on the program. rhe artists comprised a Australian contralto, who has had great success in England 
McPhelemy, chairman; Mrs. George E. Bolles, Mrs. Henry string quartet, whose personnel included Fernand Villois, and on the continent and is known as an exceptionally fin 
E. Northrop, Mrs. George L. Taylor, Mary Hollby and first violin; Pierre Meyer, second violin; Georges Fourel, ree ital singer, makes her debut in New York on Januar) 
Kathryn Lane—is pleased with its success. viola, and Alfred Zighera, cello. They played with perfect 12. Miss Helmrich was chosen to yive the first performance 
At the November meeting of the Connecticut Council of unity, smoothness and exquisite finish. Howard Goding of Arthur Bliss’ vocal rhapsody at the International Music 
Catholic Women, the soloists were Louise Clerici, Jeannette VS the pianist of the evening and created a sensation with —/estival at Salsvurg, ace ompanied by a specially picked 
O’Brien and Marion Durkin, soprano, and Mrs. Dennie Dur- po! extremely ps oe te oop Z he — ; pon ~ pre orchestra conducted by Ansermet 
: » series Was a dcemons on oO w viola da gamba arn : - 
i ee — i. gave op isterewing eccount viola d’amore, Mr. Shirley playing the latter instrument, took pert. The perlormances were delightful. W. M. Cullen, 
Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., contralto, and Fred Johnson, and Alfred Zighera the former. Both of these older in- the principal, coached the operetta, and Ellen Me Donough 
bass, were the soloists at a special Vesper service recently struments were delightfully played and the program was assistant music supervisor in the schools, was accompan 
held at St. James Episcopal Church. perfectly fitted to the period. Doris Emerson, young Boston — ist. The school cleared over $700 a. oe 
An enthusiastic audience greeted several artists new to SoPrano, was the soloist and was warmly received. Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Danbury at a concert in the Empress Theater. Cantor Mar- Frye Grammar School gave a delightful operetta, Cinder Lindsborg, Kans.—The forty-sixth academic year of 
tin Polinsky, of the new Jewish Center, Baroness Nina ella in Flowerland, at City Hall, at matinee and evening Bethany College opened with a large enrollment. New 
Martini, harpist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, were the performances to large audiences. Several hundred children teachers in the School of Fine Arts are as follows: voice 
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department, Luther Mott, Wilma Batchelor, Stanton Fiedler ; 
piano department, Vera W ager; expression department, 
Pauline Wilson; normal art department, Dolores Gaston; 
violin department, Laurin Frost. 

Luther Mott gave his initial recital before a Lindsborg 
audience recently. The program was of high merit and Mr. 
Mott displayed fine vocal resources. His diction in the 
English and modern languages is excellent and his interpre- 
tions show marked artistic ability. Arvid Wallin furnished 
splendid accompaniments. 

Riccardo Martin, assisted by Cleora Wood, soprano, and 
Hubert Carlin, pianist, gave a recital in the College Chapel. 

The Royal Welsh Male Quartet appeared in concert, here. 

Moissaye Boguslawski, of Chicago, gave an excellent 
recital in the College Chapel. He has brilliant technic, fine 
musicianship and a likable personality. 

Vera Wager and Stanton Fiedler took part in the Kansas 
Teachers’ program at Hays 

Roy Underwood, a graduate of Bethany College, received 
a Juilliard Fellowship this year and is studying with Oliver 
Denton of New York City. 

Lila Pihlblad took part in a benefit concert in Chicago, 
recently given under the auspices of the Agustana Hospital, 
playing the Grieg Concerto. She finished the degree course 
in piano at Bethany recently. O. | 

Moscow, Ida.—-l- very university in the Northwest has a 
band, but one of the best is that of the University of Idaho, 
whose leader is Prof. David Nyvall, Jr. He has been in 
charge of the band for three years, came from Chicago 
and has made it a splendid aggregation, playing some of 
the best music. This university has about 3,000 students, 
and the band has not only been a credit to it but also helped 
the university by its splendid work. L. de 

Newark, N. J.—Felix Fuld; vice-president and general 
manager of L. Bamberger and Co., has purchased fifty 
season tickets for the Sunday afternoon concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Society at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and has offered them to the employees of the company at 
half price. A course of lectures, preceding each concert, 
has been arranged for, given by I. A. Hirschmann, assistant 
advertising manager of the company, who is an experi- 
enced musician. 

Maria Jeritza, with the assistance of Maximilian Rose, 
violinist, and Emil Polak, pianist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram at the Mosque as one of the series of concerts being 
given for the benefit of the crippled children’s fund of Salaam 
Temple. Mme. Jeritza’s beautiful person and lovely voice 
received the acclaim that this distinctive combination de- 
serves 

The New York Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at the 
Mosque recently to a large audience, having as its soloist 
Anna soprano, who thrilled her audience with her 
appealing voice. Walter Damrosch led his men through a 
delightful program, displaying his usual mastery and skilled 
musicianship. His hearers were delighted throughout the 
evening and were responsive and sympathetic toward all 
his offerings. The Newark Evening News said of him: 
“Mr. Damrosch is not a sensational conductor; but he can 
put pulse and bite and swing into a performance.” Miss 
Case sang an aria from Tannhauser and a number of smaller 
songs which served to present the artist to distinct advantage. 
She sang with ease and brought particular charm to the 
individual interpretations of her numbers. 

Chaliapin and his company came to the Mosque Theater 
and gave an enjoyable performance of Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. Chaliapin’s interpretation of Don Basilio left noth- 
ing to be desired either vocally or histrionically and he was 
accorded the ovation he deserved from the large sized audi- 
ence. Rosina, interpreted by Elvira de Hidalgo, was well 
taken care of and the remainder of the cast in keeping with 
the high standard of the principals’ performances. Eugene 
Plotnikoff conducted. 

At the first meeting of the season of the Women’s Associa- 
tion of the Temple, an interesting program of violin music 
was rendered by Carl Biuhak of New York City, whose 
numbers were very well received by the large audience. S 

Rock Island, Ill.—The Fire Prince, operetta by David 
Stevens and Henry Hadley, was presented by voice students 
of Charlotte Anderson Warren, of the Fine Arts Studio at 
Washington School, before a large appreciative audience 
and it proved to be one of the most finished productions of 
this kind given by a group of students. The audience was 
most enthusiastic, and not only satisfied but surprised at 
the perfection of the performance. All the parts, both men 
and women, were taken by young women singers, and it 
was hard to tell which member of the cast was outstand- 
ingly best. Costumes were such as were worn at court, in 
gorgeous colors and quaint style, befitting the quaint, fan- 
tastic story of the operetta. The production has-been re- 
peated twice since the initial performance. 

Operettas, ballads and Swedish folk songs were included 
on the program presented by Elsa Akerstadt, Swedish oper- 
etta prima donna, who gave a much appreciated recital 
in Moline, under the auspices of Thor Lodge, Ladies of 
Vikings. Her folk songs were decidedly the hit of the 
evening. All the numbers were given in Swedish. 

The Tri-City Organists’ Club opened the fall season with 
a vesper service at the First Baptist Church. Last year, 
and the previous winter, a similar plan of Sunday afternoon 
organ services was given by the club in various churches in 
the Tri-cities and interested a larger number of friends. 
A sermon, in keeping with the idea for the day, is given 
by the pastor of the host church. Chorale and Minuet, 
from the Gothic Suite by Boellmann, was one of the numbers 
especially well given by Ruth Carlmark, organist of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Moline. 

Samuelson, former head of the Augustana Con- 
servatory of Music, was heard in recital at the Fort Arm- 
strong Hotel. Since leaving the school he has been studying 
in New York City with such masters as Lhevinne and Godow- 
sky, and much improvement was noted. The 
March by Prokofeff, Perpetual Motion by Weber, and La 

Campanella by Liszt were splendidly played. The simpli- 
city and accuracy of Mozart's Pastorale Varie were strictly 
adhered to, yet the delicate laciness was sacrificed and the 
tones too bold. Sometimes an artist can add an original 
touch to a composition and bring .out certain effects that 
add to it, but why bell-like tones should he added to the 
end of Chopin's Berceuse is still mystery to those who 
know it so well. The work as a whole was played very 
well, but this “original” touch was a decided superfluity. 
The La Campenella was beautifully given. 

Four rising young artists of Chicago were heard in joint 


Case 


Arvid 


Brahms sonata, 
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ERNEST DAVIS, 
“the tenor of reéngagements,”’ has been secured for the 
season of opera which will be given by the Seattle Civic 
Opera Company, beginning in February, under the direction 
of Montgomery Lynch. This will be Mr. Davis’ third 
season of opera performances in Seattle, Wash. 





recital in the Fort Armstrong Hotel. Jascha Litwack, violin- 
ist, a member of the faculty of the Gunn School of Music 
and Dramatic Art, of which Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist, 
teacher and critic of the Chicago Herald-Examiner, is the 
head, directed the program and was the principal artist 
presented. Avrum Matthews, operatic tenor, Sarah Richard, 
soprano, and Anna Drucker, pianist, pupils at the Gunn 
School, were presented at the same time, Miss Drucker 
played the accompaniments besides contributing piano 
selections. N; & 


Kindler Plays with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Hans Kindler appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on December 6, and that he never has played 
better in Philadelphia than the two difficult numbers on this 
program—Ernest Bloch’s Schlomo and_ Strauss’ Don 
Quixote—was the verdict of the Public Ledger of December 
7. In commenting on the Bloch work, the Public Ledger 
noted: “Last evening’s performance was especially brilliant, 
or rather convincing in the sincerity of the interpretation and 
the richness of its dramatic and poetic feeling. Mr. Kindler, 
as a tour de force, played the solo part without notes, a 
remarkable feat in memorization.” The Strauss composi- 
tion was equally highly praised, the same paper stating, 

“There are many places, such as in the death scene of the 
Don, where great musical finesse is demanded; but in all of 
these dangerous places Mr. Kindler was at his artistic best. 
He was recalled many times at the of each of the 
obbligato numbers.” 

Unique tribute was paid the cellist in the Inquirer, by 
Linton Martin, who said that Mr. Kindler was more than 
soloist in the usual senst. “He was almost the whole show, 
carrying the stellar role in the two most elaborate offerings 
of the evening, either of which was the customary sort of 
cello feature . . . Don Quixote gave Mr. Kindler’s 
apparently inexhaustible cello ample employment. . . . Mr. 
Kindler’s famously big, broad tone has never been more 
alluringly lovely, standing out superbly against the often 
opulent orchestration of the Schlomo, which is music of 
compelling color and individuality. He was equally eloquent 
in the Don Quixote. The concert, though brief, was ex- 
ceedingly substantial.” 


close 


Marjorie Meyer Liked in Recital 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, was heard in joint recital 
with Nina Martini, harpist, on November 25, when she 
sang an aria and a group of songs. Regarding her sing- 
ing, W. J. Henderson said in the Sun: “She is an artist 
of refined sensibilities and admirable taste. She has a 
good voice . . . her interpretations show unusual appreciation 
of the texts.” Maurice Halperson in the Staats Zeitung 
commented thus: “Miss Meyer, being in superb veice, 
started with Massenet’s great aria from Le Cid. Her ione 
development was simply beautiful. In a group of 
she unfolded all the beauties of each excellently rendered, 
well liked composition. She was prevailed upon to. sing 
numerous encores which were the signal for ever renewed 
ovations.” 

Miss Meyer sang the same program at Georgian Court 
College, Lakewood, N. J.,.on- November 14, and gavé"an 
intimate recital of English, French, Italian and German 
songs for the Washington Heights Musical Club in New 
York on November 18. On December 9 she was heard 
over radio station WOR, Newark, N. J., in connection 
with the Washington Heights Musical Club Chorus. 


SONS 


Althouse Is Given “Rousing Welcome” 
Paul Althouse returned to Reading, Pa., recently to give 
a concert in his “home” city and was given a “rousing wel- 
come,” according to the Reading Times, which also states 
that “no singer ever in Reading received a greater ovation 
than that accorded Paul Althouse.” 
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La Fille de Madame Angot Pleases 


One of the delightful musical attractions of the past week 
was a well staged and capably sung revival of Lecocq’s comic 
opera, La Fille de Madame Angot, produced at the Jolson 
Theater by the French Opera Comique Company, so ably 
directed by E. Thomas Salignac. Mlles. Alny and Everard 
were cast as Mlle. Lange and Clairette Angot, respectively, 
with M. Servatius in the role of Larivaudiere, and M. Foix 
as Pomponnet. 

La Fille de Madame Angot belongs generically to the 
Gilbert and Sullivan school, with a typically Gallic twist. 
The theatrical part of the operetta is of the burlesque 
variety, with many absurd situations provocative of laugh- 
ter. There were many lyrical passages such as Pomponnet’s 
song, Elle est tellement innocent (She is so innocent) and 
the male chorus, Quand on conspire (When one’s con- 
spiring), reminiscent of the Policemen’s chorus in the 
Pirates of Penzance (Silently on Tip-toe Stealing), and 
some of the solo offerings of the feminine principals. La 
Fille de Madame Angot makes a fascinating evening’s en- 
tertainment, but for the French student it would be well to 
acquire a libretto as an aid to understanding the verbal in- 
terchanges s, as the French used is entirely of the rapid-fire 
variety. 


At the Mark Strand 


The bill for the week of December 18 at the Mark 
Strand, New York, proved to be an excellent one from 
start to finish. The orchestra gave a fine rendition of selec- 
tions from the ever lovely Boheme by Puccini which the 
audience liked; then came the usual topical review and 
Joseph Plunkett’s frolic, particularly effective this week. 
Pauline Miller, looking charming in an old fashioned white 
and blue gown, against one of the loveliest settings Henry 
Dreyfuss has yet provided and made so because of its 
simplicity and color scheme, sang The Waltz of Long Ago 
by Berlin, in a sweet clear voice, after which the ballet 
with Mlle. Klemova and Nikolas Daks, to the strains of 
the immortal Blue Danube, danced a charming little num- 
ber—the general effect meeting with spontaneous applause. 
Unique, too, was the setting for A Little Bungalow, also 
by Berlin, sung by Estelle Carey and Charles Messinger, 
soprano and tenor. Surprised, to say the least, was the 
audience when the top came off the bungalow to disclose 
the Strand Male Quartet as tramps, who joined in the chorus 
effectively. There were also the ten original London Palace 
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Girls, who certainly can dance, and also another unique 
ballet, Clowning, with Feon Vanmar and Leonard Workman. 
The feature picture, Richard Barthelmess in The White 
Black Sheep, was interesting but not to be classed among 
the finest films we have seen. Ko-Ko the Convict added 
a touch of comedy to the performance. In a word, the bill 
was up to the usual high standard of the Mark Strand. 


Capital Programs. at Capitol 


The Capitol Theater might just as well be spelled Capital 
Theater, for each week one can count upon it that a capital 
program will be presented. From the opening number by 
the orchestra to the closing organ solo much attention is 
given to detail, to please the eye as well as the ear. Last 
week a stirring rendition was given by the orchestra to 
Liszt’s brilliant first rhapsody, following which there was 
singing and dancing—classic as well as chorus dancing—and 
a beautifully played trumpet solo by Pietro Capodiferro, the 
program concluding with the usual organ solo. The cinema 
attractions included the feature picture, Summer Bachelors ; 
Trail of the Gods, some magnificent views of Switzerland; 


The Capitol Magazine, and an Our Gang comedy. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Orera IN LONDON 

kK. D. C.—You ask about opera at Covent Garden. An 
nouncement has just been made of a season of opera next 
spring. It is called a season, but it is absurdly short to be 
given so high sounding a title—only a few weeks in May and 
June, eight to be correct. As it is to take place during the 
London season, the fashionable people will be in town at 
that time and it will be part of the festivities. But it is 
useless to compare it with the season here, where all the 
best singers appear and the opera house is filled to capacity 


at each and every performance. Times change. We have 
made great progress musically, almost incredible progress 
when one looks back. Opera cast, west, north, south, with 
every sort of musical event following closely. We appear 


to be a music loving nation. 
Sy NCOPATION 

D. W. T.—The definition of syneopation in the Diction 
ary of Musical Terms, is “The tying of a weak beat to the 
following strong beat.” It is popularly believed that jazz 
would die a natural death were it not for syncopation. Some 
find it difficult to sing syncopated music, and when a pupil 
once was asked what was syncopation, she answered: “When 
you sing the note off the beat.” 
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47th STREET 
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DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 
“The Lady in Ermine” 
with CORINNE GRIFFITH and FRANCIS XK. BUSHMAN 
A First National Picture 
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Claussen “Cheered at Symphony” 


Headed by the caption “Singer Cheered at Symphony,” 
the following noteworthy press criticism w ritten by the well 
known music critic, Redfern Mason, of the San Francisco 
Examiner, appeared in a recent issue of that paper: “When 
you have between eight and nine thousand San Franciscans 
applauding the Love Death to the top of their bent, you 
know that German opera is desired by the city with an earn- 
estness that will not be denied. That is what happened last 
night at the Civic Auditorium. Julia Claussen had sung 
“Traume as an encore to Gluck’s Divinites du Styx and had 


put her heart into it singing the noble ‘study’ for Tristan 
with deep fervor. For his last number Alfred Hertz played 
the glorious vorspiel, following it up with the Love Death, 


in which Mme. Claussen sang the beautiful final utterance of 
Isolde. Splendid in figure as a true daughter of the Vikings, 
the vocalist gave us Wagner's inspired music in a manner 
worthy of the subject. We forget the lack of scenery and, 
for the time being, felt that we were really assisting in the 
finale of Wagner’s great opera.” 

According to the heading in the Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette, 
of December 7, “Julia Claussen Thrills Audience in Pro- 
gram of Pleasing Numbe rs.” And a paragraph from the 
criticism itself reads: “Julia Claussen sang before an au- 
dience that refused to let her go. Again and again the gra- 
cious singer came back, each time weaving the web of her 
pe rsonality just a little bit closer as she gave her voice un- 
stintedly.” 


The critic of the San Diego, Calif., Union decided after 
hearing Julia Claussen's performance as soloist with the 
Oratorio Society of that city recently that “the poise, the 
simplicity, and the heart appeal of this singer reveal why she 
is a great artist, and her lovely voice mirrors the spirit which 
animates it.” 

“The concert completely captivated a large audience. Re- 
vealing in the first phrases of her opening aria, Voce di 
donna, from the opera Gioconda, a golden mezzo-soprano 
voice, warm- -hued, vibrant and of remarkably fine quality, 
the evening’s program was one of progressive charm, Each 
new group of songs served to further entrench this prima 
donna of Metropolitan opera fame in the hearts of her lis- 
teners.” Such was the paragraph that appeared in a recent 
issue of the Long Beach, Calif., daily paper after Mme. 
Claussen appeared there in recital. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 

342 West 56th Street 

15 East Ninth Street 

15 East 38th Street 

342 WEST 56th STREET 

Two, three, five room studio suites, having house- 
keeping facilities, with one or two baths, at 
moderate rentals. ‘ 

15 East 38th Street, piano studios rented by the 
hour, Lexington 10125. 





STUDIO TO SUBLET in the Chickering 
Bldg., 29 West 57th Street, Room 9-B. 


Artistically furnished, Chickering Piano. 
an be rented for 3 full days—Monday, 

Oimetday and Thursday. Telephone Miss 

"Taylor, Plaza 2690, for all particulars. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 





PIANO CLASS FOR SALE in City of 
middle west. 45 pupils, charge $2.00 half 
hour. Splendid opportunity for good teacher 
and performer. A few months’ income 
will pay the whole proposition. Quick de- 
cision necessary, leaving on account of 
health and family. Cash payment. Ad- 
dress: “P. C. S.” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL 
members. 


CLUB solicits 
If you wish to enlarge your 


present income, here is your opportunity, 
for we will pay you for each member pro 
cured Full information by addressing 
“T, R. E..” care Musica, Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| WANTED FOR WORLD 
| operative Partners—Male 
and lady dancer, only routined artists 
considered—moderate investment—p 0 s i - 
tively profitable. Reply “D. A. E.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


WELL-KNOWN voice teacher 
part scholarship to offer for remainder 
of the season. Opportunity closes Janu- 
ary 15th. Write at once for information. 
Address: “M. Y. M.,” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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has one 








ARE YOU A TEACHER whose conne« 
tion with Steinway Hall might increase 
your work? Two hours weekly will 


make you a sub-tenant, giving you a large 
beautifully 


furnished studio, name space, 
and a mailing address with meaning. 
Address “D. O. D.” at once care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





ORGAN SCHOLARSHIP — Eminent or- 
ganist offers free scholarship consisting of 
private organ tuition, master classes, lec- 
tures on musical subjects of practical 
importance, etc. To commence immediately 


and continue until June 1. Write 
“C. M. O.” care of Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ing little Preludes. This book is intended for study pur- 
poses and there are numerous useful suggestions as to 
the methods of use. 

Twelve Teaching Pieces For the Piano.—They are as 


follows: A Dutch Peasant Dance, by Leo Oehmler; Some 
Pixies Pass, Mary Dances and In a Swing, by Louise 
Rood Lutes; The Acrobat, Frolic of the Goblins, Tin 


Soldiers Parade, Valsette, Scherzo in A minor, A Hike in 
the Woods, and The Jolly Picnic Party, by Elsie K. 
trett; Valse Caprice, by Henri Smidt-Gregor, and In 
Chinatown, by Vivian Bard. Most of these are for stu- 
dents in the early grades. Valse Caprice is slightly more 
difficult, being perhaps in_grade three or four. The 


Chinese Fancy bv Vivian Bard will be shocking to re- 
actionaries as it starts right off with those forbidden 
fifths. Leo Oehmler is one of the very well known 


writers of educational music, and it is pleasing to find 
his name again on a new work. He has here a pleasing 
little piece in waltz-time which the children will like. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Denver, Coro.—E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, is not 
unknown in Denver as he has held master classes here, and 
that he is a concert artist of the first rank was proven when 
he presented one of the finest piano recitals ever heard in 
at the Auditorium Theater, under the local man- 
agement of Robert Slack. Beginning with the Busoni tran- 
scription of the Bach Chaconne, which, under the magic of 
Mr. Schnitz’s fingers was a Bach full of vitality, emotional 
beauty and charm, he played a Debussy group with all the 
authority of interpretation conceded to him in the works of 
his distinguished countryman; the Chopin sonata, op. 58, B 
minor, and finished with a brilliant group of compositions in 
the modern idiom by De Falla, Mjaskovsky and I Aapounoff— 
composition full of color and piquancy, which Mr, Schmitz’s 
virtuosity made intensely interesting. 

A concert of unusual interest was given by the Russian 
Symphonic Choir in the Municipal Auditorium, under the 
local management of A. M. Oberfelder. Basile Klibalchich, 
conductor of this choir of twenty-two voices, has brought the 
ensemble to a remarkable state of perfection. Singing with- 
out accompaniment, they keep admirably to pitch, and the 
details of expression are worked out to a nicety. It was like 
a great pipe organ on which the conductor played at will, the 
deep, fundamental richness of the bass section being especially 
remarkable. The program was in three parts—sacred, classi- 
cal and folk songs, 

Will Rogers recently kept a large audience spellbound and 
in gales of laughter with his effervescent humor and sage ob- 


this city, 


servations on national and international affairs. The De 
Reszke Male Quartet was delightful in its selections, the 
Negro spirituals being especially appreciated, and was 


obliged to add four encores to the program. The ensemble is 
even better than last season. This was a Slack concert. 
Blanche Da Costa, soprano, established a charming prece- 
dent in Denver musical circles by giving a morning musicale 
at the Hotel Cosmopolitan. That the innovation, as well as 
the artist, was popular was evinced by the size and en- 
thusiasm of the audience. Mme. Da Costa is a delightful re- 
citalist. She possesses the imagination, plus vocal control, 
to invest each song with an atmosphere and individuality 
peculiarly its own. The program was especially well planned 
and displayed the singers’ beautiful, well-trained vojce to 
great advantage. The interest of the audience centered 
chiefly in the closing group, which consisted of songs by 
Denver composers. Two of them—Dawn Ghosts by Horace 
Tureman, and To Eostra, by Pearl G. Curran (formerly of 
Denver)—are dedicated to Blanche Da Costa. Vergis’ 
Mein Nicht, by Edwin J. Stringham, and I Heard a Bird, 
by H. Everett Sachs, were charming songs, but Mr. Ture- 
man's Dawn Ghosts found the greatest success with the 
audience and had to be repeated. It is one of those flashes 
of inspiration which meet with instantaneous success. Assist- 
ing Mme. Da Costa was Florence Denny Morrison, pianist, 
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whose double number in the middle of the program was 
played with polished technic and convincing interpretation. 

The seventh season of subscription concerts by the Denver 
String Quartet began in the late afternoon of November 
in the Florentine drawing-room of Dr. and Mrs. Jame 
Waring’s spacious home. The offerings on this occa 
were the Beethoven quartet in B flat, No. 6, op. 18, ati, 
Anton Dvorak’s quartet in C major, op. 61, and were ad- 
mirably interpreted by the quartet. These four sterling 
musicians show the result of long playing together in a 
smoothness and unanimity of ensemble altogether pleasing. 
The personnel of the quartet is as follows: Henry Trustmen 
Ginsburg, first violin; Walter C. Nielsen, second violin; 
Wayne C. Hedges, viola; Frank John, cello. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell has just completed a series of 
morning classes held at the school of the Blanche Dingley 
Mathews Piano Work, Inc., for the interpretation of the 
works of Edward MacDowell, the proceeds going to the 
Peterboro Colony. Fifty local pianists attended these classes 
and were so enthusiastic over Mrs. MacDowell’s authorita- 
tive suggestions as to the interpretation of her husband's 
music, and so impressed with the value and importance of 
the remarkable work she represents, that it was agreed to 
form a Denver unit. 

Mary Marzyck of Denver was one of the six young 
pianists who won a scholarship recently at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, and consequently has the privi- 
lege of studying with Moritz Rosenthal. Miss Marzyck 
received her entire training in Denver, in the studio of Ed- 
ward B. Fleck. 

Riccarda Forrest, young Denver violinist, who, although 
only eighteen, has already attained considerable prominence 
in the musical world, is traveling this entire season with the 
Portia Mansfield Dancers as soloist and musical director. 

The recent Denver appearance of John McCormack was not 
ascribed to the local management of Robert Slack, nor was 
the Marion Talley concert to the Oberfelder management. 
Both concerts were enormous successes from every point of 
view. aes 


Rosenthal’s Ovation at Lambs’ Gambol 


Last Sunday evening, the musical guest of honor at the 
Lambs Club was Moriz Rosenthal. The occasion marked 
his birthday as well, and he was lionized affectionately and 
enthusiastically by the members and guests, among whom 
were Police Commissioner McLaughlin, Sir Allen Cobham, 
the aviator, John Drew, Milton Lackaye, De Wolf Hopper, 
and many other celebrities. 

Rosenthal played his own fantasy on Strauss themes, 
preceded by Chopin's Berceuse, and was rewarded with a 
perfect tumult of approbation, many of the auditors climb- 
ing on their chairs to observe Rosenthal’s fingers. He added 
to the excitement by playing as an encore, his own version 
of Chopin’s Minute Waltz. 
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| The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


; New York, June 19th, 1919 
Name S ohme The Autopiano Company, 


623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; PLeeED 
Oe ti for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
or fifty 


splendid achievement in the production of the 


years the Sohmer family Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 


have ever played. 


have been making Sohmer pianos. se, ayer ay, mail, in, ase, sak. dette 
To make the most artistic piano updewsans why the Autopiano leads in the player 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 








its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: Pads. 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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AS GOLAUD IN PELLEAS AND MELISANDE 
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